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HE extenſive and important utili- 
1 ty of the geographical ſcience, 
and the deſire which all perſons, how 
little ſoever they may be verſed in other 
branches of knowledge, have to ac- 
quire this, render the number of per- 
formances on Geography greater than 
almoſt on any other ſubject. But au- 
thors have appeared more ambitious 
to publiſh their works than. to render 
them correct and inſtructive. Errors. 
have been copied, multiplied, and per- 
petuated. And that very circumſtance 
which ought to have rendered geogra- 
phical Treatiſes the moſt compleat, the 
general uſefulneſs of the ſcience has made 
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this deſign. 
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the public receive, with indulgence, 
productions the moſt deficient, and in 


every reſpect below mediocrity. 


Nor is it the imperfections only of 


ſuch Treatiſes that ought to be ſupplied, 
burt the repetitions in which they abound, 
| muſt be rejected, and the length of them 


abridged. This was undoubtedly the 


plan of Mr Mair in the work of which 
we now preſent a new. edition to the 


public, with ſuch Amendments and Ad- 
ditions as appeared neceſlary, in orde: 


to render it more compleatly adapted to 
Mr Mair, from his great 
experience in teaching, was ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of a new geographical 


Treatiſe ; ; but more careful-to avoid the 


errors of his predeceffors, than to give to 
His own performance all the advantages 


of which it ſeemed ſuſceptible, he, in- 


5 ſtead of inſerting fables which ought 


not 
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not to be told, neglected to relate facts 
which ought to be known. We have | 
end eavoured to ſupply this deficiency 
by giving a fuller account of the arts 
and manufactures, commerce, revenue, 
population, and manners, of the diffe- 
rent countries which we deſeribe; and 
by affording ſuch notices See 
their hiſtory, as are moſt neceſſary for 
ſatisfying the curioſity of the young or 
illiterate, to whoſe benefit and improve- 
ment it has been our aim to render the 
following work, not only from i its ſize 
and price, but in every other reſpe@, 


peculiarly adapted. There is one article 
which, it is particularly ſurpriſing that 
Mair and other writers ſhould: have 
omitted i in books intended for ſchools. 
This 18 the Ancient Boundaries and 
Diviſions of countries, the Roman 


names of their mountains, rivers, 
and principal cities, about which the 
„„ moe 


i PREFACE 
ſehool- boy is more anxious to be infor- | 
med, than of their Modern Geography 

and deſeription. There are many books 


indeed expreſsly on the ſubject of 
Ancient Geography; but we know of 
none comprehending both that and the 
modern, which falls within the reach 


of thoſe for whom the following work 
is intended. The advantages, however, 


of treating both at the ſame time, and 


of thus exhibiting the Ancient and Mo- 


dern ſtate of the World under the ſame 
view, appear ſo ſtriking and ſo conſi- 


derable, that we hope, they are alone 


ſufficient to prove the neceſſity of the 


Thie New Edition is further impro- 
ved by the addition of the wr of the 


Ancient and Modern World. 
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Map of the World, fronting the title page. 


Europe, fronting page 60. 


| Ancient en Empire, fronting Page 83. 


Africa, fronting page 253. 
America, fronting page 292. 
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Showing the Fe" between Geography and | 
Auron. 


E Earth which we inh inhabit was 1 regarded, 


„„ plane; but it is now 
N roved of a — or ſpherical ſhape, 
fror 3 veſſels actually ſail round it. 

It was likewiſe thought that the Earth continued 
at perfect reſt, while the Sun and Stars were in con- 
ſtant motion. This however is not true. The Earth 
appears to be at reſt only to thoſe who are upon it; 

and the Sun and Stars appear to move, for the fame 
reaſon that the ſhore, and all objects upon it, appear 
to ſuch as ſail from them, to move away in an oppo- 
ite direction. 
The Earth therefore is to be eonficured as 2 Pla- 
net, or great Globe of matter moving round the Sun 
in the ſpace of a year, and turning round its on 
axis once every 24 hours. 

We may underſtand theſe two motions by conceiys 
ing a ball moving on a billiard table or bowling-green's 
The ball proceeds: forwards upon the green, or table, 
by turning round its own axis, which is an imaginary 
ine drawn through the centre, or middle of the ball, 
nd ending on its ſurface in two points, called its poles. er 
onceiving the matter in this way, and that the 
arth in the ſpace of 24 hours makes a complete re- 
olution from weft to eaſt, the inhabitants on the 
arface of it will imagine that the Sun and Stars more 
rom eaſt to weft, that is, in an oppoſite direction, in 
he ſame ſpace of 24 hours. 

This daily or diurnal motion of the Earth, being 
ace clearly nend, we will _— be led to forma 

A notion 


— 
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notion of its a yearly motion round the Sub, 
For as the apparent. daily motion of the Sun round 
the Earth is occaſioned by the real daily motion of the 
Earth round its own axis, ſo the apparent annual mo- ſur 
tion of the Sun is occaſioned by the real annual mo- dia 
tion of the Earth in its orbit, or path in which it ve 
moves round the Sun in the ſpace of a year. To Sat 
the firſt of theſe motions, viz. the diurnal, we owe 3 
Se variety of day and night; and to the ſecond we owe „ 
the difference in the lengths of the days and nights, the 
and in the ſeaſons of the year. What we have ſaid ,,,., 
with regard to the motion of the Earth may eaſily be pris 


applied to that of all the other Planets. 6 car? 
The Earth is ſurrounded with air, called its At- foll, 
moſphere, extending every where, to the height of 7 


49 or 50 miles, which ſerves to ſuſpend the Clouds, hi 
and to furniſh us with wind and rain, and the means half 
of breathing. It is alſo the cauſe of the morning Far 


and evening Twilight, and all the brightneſs and long 
glory of the firmament. G 
The Sun is ſurrounded with ſix Plavets, which, or ia 
at different diſtances, and in different periods, re- and 
volve about him as their centre; and which, with Jupi 
the Comets, conſtitute the Solar Syſtem, Jupi 
All the planets perform their revolutions od the of h 
Sun from weſt to eaſt, at diſtances nearly in the fol and 
_ lowing proportion, . viz. ſuppoſing the diſtance of thi Ihe 
Earth ꝙ from the Sun to be divided into 10 * hows 
parts, the diſtance of Mercury & will be about 4 i 8a 


theſe parts, that of Venus 9 7, of Mars 15, revo! 
Jupiter u 52, and that of Saturn h 95. diſta. 
Ihe periods of the planets, or the times of their comp 
revolutions, are nearly as follows, viz. Mercury, near diſtar 
eſt to the Sun, performs his revolution in about three days 
months; Venus, in a Iarger orbit, completes a revo Tha; 
lution in about ſeven months and a half; the Eart! amen 
in a year; Mars, in about two years; Jupiter, in 
- twelve ; and Saturn, in about thirty years. 5 
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The diameters of the planets, from which their 
magnitudes may be computed, are nearly in the pro- 
portion following, viz. If the diameter of the Sun be 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 1000 equal parts, the. 
diameter of Mercury will be 4 of theſe parts, that of 
Venus 12, the Farth 12, Mars 6, Jupiter 1875 and 
Saturn 137. | 

The fix planets mentioned above are. "called pri- 
maries, or primary planets; becauſe, beſides theſe 
there are other lefler planets, called /econdaries, 
moons, or f/atellites ; which all revolve round their 
primaries from welt to eaſt, and at the ſame time are. 
carried along with their nn round the Sun; as 
follows. 

The Farth bas one ſatellite, vi. the Moon 5 
which performs her revolution in about 27 days and a 
half, at the diſtance of about 60 ſemidiameters of the 
Earth, and is carried once a- year round the Sun a- 


Jupiter has four moons, or ſatellites. The Grſt 
or innermoſt, performs its revolution in about 1 day 
and 182 hours, at the diſtance of 54 femidiameters of 
Jupiter f from his centre. 'The ſecond revolves about 
at the diſtance of 9g 
of his ſemidiameters. The third revolves in 7 days 
and 4 hours, at the diſtance of 144 ſemidiameters.. 
Ihe fourth-performs its revolution in 16 days and 17 
bours, at the diſtance of 25 ſemidiameters. 

Saturn has five ſatellites. The firſt, or innermoſt, 


long with the Earth. 


revolves round him. in one day and 21 hours, at the | 


diſtance of 43 ſemidiameters of Saturn. The ſecond. 
completes a revolution in two days 18 hours, at the 
diſtance of 53 ſemidiameters. The third in four 
days 12 hours, at the diſtance of eight ſemidiameters. 
The fourth in 16 days, at the diſtance of 18 ſemidi- 
ameters. The fifth in 79 days eight 8 at the 
diſtance of 54 ſemidiameters.. | 

1 Saturn 
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Saturn i is alſo encompaſſed with; a ring, which no 
ö where touches his body; the diameter of the ring 
(being to the diameter of Saturn as to 4; and the 
1 void ſpace betwixt the body of Saturn and the ring 
ist equal to the breadth of the ring; ſo that the ſtars, 
in ſome poſitions, may be feen between his body and net 
the ring. nor 
Another planet belonging to this Syſtem hath been the 
diſcovered by Mr Herſhel, in the reign of his pre- in \ 
ſent Majeſty, which upon that account has been of / 


called Georgium Sidns, 2000 millions of miles diſtant Fs 
from the Sun, and conſequently 1093 millions of tion 
miles more remote than Saturn. The length of his But 
year is 30204 of our days. EXA« 
The motion of the primary planets round the Sun, the 
and alſo the motion of the ſatellites round their pri- tow 
maries, is called their annual motion. But beſides axis 
this annual motion, they revolve alſo round their own its o 
axis from weſt to caſt, and this is called their diurnal dle 


motion. Thus, as bak been already ſhown, the Earth the 
performs a revolution round its axis in the ſpace of MW whil 
- 24 hours from weſt to eaſt, and thereby occaſions an grou 
apparent revolution of the Sun and all the Stars WW of t 
from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time. natic 
Though aſtronomers have demonſtratively- ſhown, natic 
that the Earth and all the other planets revolve about 
the Sun, and that the diurnal rotation of the heavens 
from eaſt to weſt is not real, but apparent; yet in 
aſtronomical books, and in the following deſcription 
of the globes too, the language is often ſuited to the 
appearance of things. Thus, we ſay, the Sun riſes, 
ſets, or culminates. Nor is this any fault; for the 
ſame alteration of ſeaſons, and the ſame effects will 
follow, whether we aſcribe the motion to the Earth 
or to the Sun. : 
'The path or orbit which the Earth deſcribes in re- 
volving round the Sun is called the ZEcliptic ; and 
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in different, but very ſmall, angles, none of them 
being above eight degrees; ſo that one half of every 
orbit lies to the north of the Ecliptic, and the other 
half to the ſouth of it. The points of interſection: 
are called the nodes, whereof that by which the pla- 


net comes from the ſouth fide of the-Ecliptic to the 


north fide thereof is called the aſcending node, and 
the other is called the deſcending node; and the line 
in which any orbit cuts the Ecliptic is called the line 
of the nodes. 

It has been already obſerved, that the annual mo- 
tion of the Earth occaſioned the diverſity of Seaſons. 
But this would not happen were the axis of the Earth 
exactly parallel with the axis of its orbit; becauſe 
then the ſame parts of the Earth would be turned 
towards the Sun in every diurnal revolution. The 
axis of the Earth therefore is inclined to the plane of. 
its orbit, which we may conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpin- 
dle put through a ball, with one end of it touching 
the ground, if we move the ball directly forwards. 
while one end of the {| pindle continues to touch the 
ground, and the other points towards ſome quarter 
of the heavens, we may form a notion of the incli- 
nation of the Earth's axis to its orbit, from the incli- 


nation of the ſpindle to the ground. 


The planets, whether primary or ſecondary, are 
all opaque bodies, and have no light of their ,n; 
but. when their ſituation is ſuch, that from the Earth 
we ſee the {ide illuminated by the Sun, then they ap- 
pear bright and reſplendent : On the other hand;. 
when the ſituation is ſuch, that we ſee the ſide on, 
which the Sun does not ſhine, then they appear dark 
That they are of a ſpheric or globular 
form, is evident; becauſe,. in every poſition, their 
bounding lines appear to be circular. 

All opaque bodies, and conſequently all the ole 
nets, when illuminated by the Sun, caſt or project 
thadows toward the part 3 to the Sun; and a 

94 2 line: 
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ne joining the centres of the Sun and planets would, 

upon being reduced, paſs through the middle of the 

ſhadow, and ee its axis; and hence the ſhadow 
of the Earth will be bilefted longitudinally by the 
plane of the Ecliptic: If therefore the Moon, at the 
time of oppoſition, or full Moon, happen to be in or 
Dear the nodes, and conſequently in or near the 
Eeliptic, the Earth's ſhadow will fall in her way, and 


while ſhe paſſes through it, ſhe will be deprived of 


the Sun's illumination, by the interpoſition of the 
Earth; and this is called a lunar eclipſe ; and will 
be. viſible in all places on the Earth's ſurface where 
the body of the Moon is ſeen at the time. , 

If the Moon, at the time of conjunction or change, 
happens to be in or near the nodes, the Moon's ſha- 
dow will fall upon the Earth, and paſs along its ſur- 
face, from welt to eaſt, and all the places that come 


to be involved in the ſhadow, will for ſome minutes 


be deprived of the Sun's light by the interpoſition 
of the Moon; and this is called a fo/ar eclipſe but, 
in regard the ſhadow of the Moon js ſmall, and can- 
not cover the whole ſurface of the Earth, there may 
be an eclipſe of the Sun in one place where there is 
none in another. What has been here faid with re- 


ſpect to the Moon, may be eaſily applied to the ſa- 


tellites of Jupiter and Saturn. 
| The comets, which niake part of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
are a fort of temporary planets, that now and then 


_ viſit our region, make ſome ſhort ſtay, then with- 


draw, and after a long interval again return. T hey 
ſeem to move in elliptic orbits. very excentric, and in 
all poſſible directions, ſome from weſt to eaſt, ſome 
from eaſt to weft, others from north to fouth, or 
from ſouth to nonh; and their orbits have very dif- 
| ferent inclinations to the ecliptic. The figures of 
the comets too are very different. Some of them 


emit beams, like hair, every way round them; and 


Others have a Jong, 


thele arc called hairy comets, 
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fiery, tranſparent tail; which is always projected to- 
ward the quarter that is oppoſite to the Sun. I heir 
magnitudes allo are very different. Some appear no 
bigger than ſtars of the firſt magnitude; whilſt others 


in bulk ſeem to equal or ſurpaſs the Moon They 


appear to be ſolid bodies, and very denſe; for ſome of 
them, in their neareſt approach to the ſun, bear a 
heat, 2000 times greater than that of red-hot iron; 
which would n and diſſipate any matter known 


to us. 


The number of the comets is not certainly known; 
21 at leaſt have been ſeen; but then of all theſe, the 
periods of three only are known with any degree of 
certainty z whereof one appeared in 1531, 1607, 


1682, and 17 58, its period being 75 years; another 


was ſeen in 1532, 1661, and is again expected in 
1789, its period being 129 years; and the third ap- : 
peared laſt in 1680, whoſe period being 57 5 years, 
cannot be expected to return till 2255. 
The ſolar ſyſtem is every where ſurrounded with | 
the fixed flars ; ſo called, becauſe they keep the ſame 
ſituation at all times with reſpect to one another, 
without any of the motions we abſerve in the planets. 
The fixed ſtars, when viewed with the beſt of te- 
leſcopes, appear no bigger than points; which proves 
at once that they are at an immenſe diſtance from us, 
and that they ſhine by their own proper light. The 
diſtance indeed is not exactly known, and perhaps ne- 
ver will; but aſtronomers ſeem to agree in this, that 
the 280 ſtars are at leaſt 100, ooo times fart her from 
us than we are from the Sun; and that our Sun 
viewed from a fixed ſtar would appear no bigger than 
a ſtar does to us. 
one ſtar's appearing larger or brighter than another, 
is owing to their being at different diſtances from us. 
The number of ſtars viſible to the naked eye at a- . 
ny time in the upper hemiſphere, i is not above a thou- 
land; ; that 1 is, about 2000 in all, The Britiſh cata- 
9 


And it is generally ſuppoſed, that 
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logue indeed contains about 3000; but then it in- 
cludes a vaſt number which cannot be ſeen without 
the help of a teleſcope. The ſtar neareſt to us, and 
conſequently the biggeſt in appearance, is the Dog- 
ſtar or Sirius, which appears 27, ooo times leſs than 
the Sun, and of which the diſtance from us is com-! 
puted to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 
millions of miles. The light takes longer time in 
coming from it to us, than we do in making a Weſt 
India voyage; a ſound would not arrive to us from 
thence in 50,000 years; and a cannon ball flying at 
the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us 
in 700,000 years. 
| Aſtronomers conſider the fixed ſtars as ſo many 
ſuns, which probably are as diſtant from one another 
as our ſun is from the ſtars. Theſe ſuns too are ſup- 
poſed to be attended, each of them, with a number 
of planets, which they illuſtrate, warm, and cheriſh, 
conſtituting ſo many ſyſtems as there are ſtars, and 
all repleniſhed with inhabitants. Theſe we may re- 
as ſo many theatres, in which the Creator diſ- 
„ plays his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs. This gives 
a noble, a magnificent, 2 glorious idea of the 
creation. 
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The Denen of the GLo BES. 


Y the Globes which we are now to treat of, we 
mean two artificial ſpherical bodies, one of which 


is ſuppoſed to repreſent the earth, and the other the 


heavensy as viſible by obſervation. The. former is 


called the terreſtial or ttrraqueous Globe, the latter | 


the celeſtial. 
The terreſtial Globe repreſents the natural 2 


having the whole ſurface of the land and ſea drawn | 


upon it, in their natural form and ſituation. 


The ſpindle on which the Globe turns is called 


Its axis; which on the artificial Globe is real, in the 
natural only imaginary. 


To determine the ſituation of places, is to deu 


how far they lie north or ſouth; and alſo how far 
they lie eaſt or weſt. The firſt is called the latitude, 
the ſecond the longitude of the place. In order to 


diſcover theſe, the Globes are ſurrounded with ſeve- . 
ral imaginary circles, the names and uſes of which 8 


mall be preſently explained. 

Of theſe circles, ſome always retain the ſame poſi- 
tion; and are therefore called fixed or immoveable. 
Others vary their place or poſition, according to the 
ſttuation of the ſpectator and on chat account are 
called moveable. 


TuE DESsCRIPTION and Us of the 


The : 


3 The DESCRIPTION | Part I. 


ces on the earth, theſe 2 


The fixed or immoveable circles are the Renner 
and the Ecliptic, with their ſecondaries and parallels ; 
and theſe are delineated on the ſurface of the Globes, 

The moveable circles are the Horizon, with its ſe- 
condaries and parallels; and theſe are not delineated 
on the ſurface of the Globes, but repreſented by the 


wooden horizon, the braſs On and quadrant of 
altitude. 


We begin with the great clegles which are the 


Equator or Equinoctial, the Ecliptic or Zodiac, the 
brazen Meridian, the Horizon a__ the I ; 


* 


41 07 the Equator and NM. I on. the cele fat 
Globe. 


1. The Equator, called alſo the EquineBial, is Hat 


great circle in whoſe you the earth performs its 


diurnal revolution round its axis from weſt to eaſt ; 
or it is that great circle, parallel to which the ſtars 


ſſeem to turn round the earth from eaſt to weſt in the 
ſpace of 24 hours, The Equator is eafily known on 


the Globe, by two broad lines running parallel to 
each other, and a fine hair line between them. From 
this line the degrees of latitude are counted towards 
the Poles upon the brazen Meridian. 

The Equator, like all other circles, is divided into 
360 equal parts, called degrees; each degree into 60 
equal parts called minutes; each minute into 60 /c- 
conds, fc. © 


The axis of the Equator is alſo called © Earth's 


Axis, and the Axis of the World. The extremes of 
this axis are called the Poles of the World, the one 
the North Pole, and the other the South Pole. 

2. Great circles paſſing through the poles of the 


Equator, and interſecting its plane at right angles, arc 


ſecondaries of the Equator : and with reſpect to pla- 
;Called meridians ; but 
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with teſpeck to the heavens, they are often cal. 


hour-circles, and ſometimes circles of aſcenſon. 
On the terreſtial Globe twelve meridians are com- 


monly drawn, viz. one through every 15 degrees of - - 


the Equator, making thereby the difference of an 


hour betwixt the places through which they paſs. But 


on the celeſtial Globe there are uſually but two meri- 
dians drawn, croſſing the Equinoctial at the diſtance 
of go degrees from one another, any eren; dividing 


it into four quadrants. 


The intermediate meridians on both Globes are 


ſupplied by the braſs- circle, in which the Globe is 
hung, _— called the brazen meridian. 


This is di- 
vided into four quadrants, each being go degrees. 
The graduation on the two upper quadrants begins 
at the Equator, and proceeds to either Pole ; but on 
the two other quadrants the graduation begins at the 
Poles, and proceeds to the Equator. 

Geographers aſſume one of the meridians for the 
firſt, commonly that paſſing through the metropolis | 
of their own country. Thus, the Engliſh geographers 
generally make the meridian of London their firſt; 
the French that of Paris; and the Dutch that of | 
Amſterdam. In ſea-charts we find ſometimes the 
Lizard, ſometimes Teneriff, ſometimes Cape Clear, 
&. eſteemed the firſt meridian. From this firſt Me- 
ridian, whatever it be, the longitude of places, or their 
diſtances eaſt and weſt, is counted on the Equator. 

Latitude is either North or South ; that i IS, if the 
place be in the northern hemiſphere, it is in North 
Latitude; and if in the Southern hemiſphere, it is in 
South Latitude : and the greateſt latitude is that of 
the Poles, viz. go degrees. 

The elevation of the Pole, or the height of the 
Pole above the Horizon, is equal to the latitude f 
the place: For if you be fituated under the Equator, 
both Poles will reſt in the Horizon ; if you remove 
from the Equator, and 1 one degree toward the 


north, 
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north, the North Pole will riſe one degree, ond the 
South Pole will be as much depreſſed; if you travel 
two degrees to the north, the North Pole will rife 
two degrees, and will conſtantly keep pace with your 
diſtance from the Equator ; that is, it will always be 
equal to the latitude of the place. Or, the ſame 
truth may be thus demonſtrated. From the Zenith 
to the Horizon is 90 degrees, and from the Pole to 


the Equator is go degrees; from both take away the 


diſtance betwixt the Zenith and the Pole, and there 
will remain the diſtance betwixt the Zenith and the 
Equator; that is, the latitude of the place, equal to 
the diſtance betwixt the Pole and the Horizon; that 
is, the elevation or height of the Pole. 
Longitude is either eaſt or weſt : that is, if the 
place lie on the eaſt of the firſt meridian, it is in Eat 
Longitude ; and if on the weſt of the firſt meridian, 
it is in Weſt Longitude : and the greateſt longitude, 
by this way of reckoning, is 180 degrees. But ſome 
count eaſtward from the firſt meridian quite round 
the Globe; and then the greateſt longitude is 360 
deprees. | 

On the Equator a 3 of longitude i is equal to 
60 geographic miles; and ſo a mile and minute on the 
Equator are equal : But as any two meridians con- 
ſtantly approach nearer and mearer. to one another, 
till at laſt they meet and croſs each other at the Pole; 
and as in all latitudes there are the ſame number of 
degrees and minutes, or the fame difference of longi- 
tude betwixt theſe two meridians, it is obvious, that 
the degrees will leſſen, and the minutes turn ſmaller, 
as the latitude increaſes, or as you remove from the 
Equator, and go toward the Pole; fo that a degree 
or minute of longitude will be different in different 
latitudes. This is ſo much the caſe, that in the la- 
titude of 60 degrees, 30 miles is equal to a degree of 
longitude, and half a mile equal to a minute. The 
following table exhibits the number of miles contain- 


ed in a degree of longitude i in every degree of latitude. 
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A TABLE, Sets the number of miles contained 


in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of lati- 
tude from the Equator. | 
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= Ihe arrival of the Sun to the meridian of any place 
* is called his culmination, and the inhabitants then | 
an count 12 of the clock; and hence this circle is called | 
_ the meridian, that is, the mid-day circle. And of 

0 two places, that which lies more eaſterly counts noon, 


10 and every other hour, ſooper than the place that " 
li 4 lies more weſterly, And ſhould a perſon ſet out 8 
1 from any place, ſuppoſe from London, and travel eaſt- 2, 
JH ward quite round the Globe, he will, by the time he 80 
1 returns to London, gain a day, or count a day more * 


than the inhabitants of London, that is, their Sunday 80 
to him will be Monday. And, on the contrary, if Ty 
he had travelled weſtward, he would have loſt a day, 
or counted one day leſs ; that i is, Sunday at Fah o. 
to him would be Saturday. He 


IT. Of the Ecliptic, Zollinc, and "EIN 


The Ecliptic is another great dn of the ſphere, 
which cuts the Equator i in two points, | 
The Zodiac is a broad imaginary circle extending 
itſelf eight degrees on each fide of the Ecliptic, and 
containing the 12 Signs, along with the planets per- 
form their revolutions. The line in the middle call- 
ed the Ecliptic, is the Sun's way or path, or at leaf 
appears to be ſo to us placed on this earth. But it 
is really the line or path which the earth deſcribes i in 
moving round the Sun. 

The Ecliptic, like the Fquator, i is divided into 300 
degrees, but not numbered from one, ten, &c. Ith | 
frſt divided into 12 equal parts called Signs, of which 
each contains 30 degrees. The Ecliptic makes an TI 
angle vith the Equator of 23 degrees, and 30 mi-M and j 
nutes, and interſects it in two points called the Equi Ty 
noctial Points, becauſe when the Sun arrives at theſe tic w 

points the day and night are equal all the world over WM firſt { 
Hence the points are called Equinoctial, and the time Virgc 
at t which the Sun paſſes them is n the Equinox, 


* 12. 
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y place iz. the 21ſt of March the vernal Equinox, and the 
ts then 23d of September the autumnal Equinox. 

s called BY "The two points in the Ecliptic which are go de- 
And of orees diſtant from the Equinoctial Points, are called 
5 N00, BY the Solſtitial Points, becauſe the Sun having arrived 
5 that there, is at his greateſt diſtance from the Equator, 
ſet out viz. 23 degrees and 30 minutes, and begins to re- 
vel eaſt. turn towards it again. Hence the points are called 
ime he Solſtitial; and the time of the Sun's paſſing them is 
more called the Solſtice, viz. the 21ſt of June the ſummer 
Sunday Solſtice, and the 22d December the winter Solſtice. 
rary, if BY The meridian paſling thro' the Equinoctial points is 
a day, BY called the Equinoctial Colure, that paſſing thro' the 


ondon, Solſtitial Points, is called the Solſtitial Colure. 


The 12 Signs, into which the Ecliptic is divided, 
begin to be numbered at the vernal interſection of the 


Ecliptic with the Equator, and are counted from weſt 


S | to eaſt. 'Their names and characters, with the months 
ſphere, WW in which the Sun enters them, are as follows. 


1. Aries, +4 pe Oh March. 

tending 2. Taurus. 8 April. 
tic, and 3. Gemini, - In May. 
ets per- 4. Cancer, s June, 
lle call 5. Teo, NR ; 
at leaſt 6. Virgo, m Auguſt. 

But it 7. Libra, <= September. 
ribes in 8. Scorpio, m October. 

9. Sagittariun, 43 November, 
ato 360 10. Capricornus, A December. 
Tr 11. Aquarius, A; January. 
f which 12. Piſces, NJ February, | | 
kes an The Signs are divided into Northern and Southern 


30 mi-Wf and into Aſcending and Deſcending. - 
e Equ-W The Northern Signs poſſeſs that half of the Eclip- 
at theſe tic which is to the north of the Equator, and are the 
1d over WF firſt fix, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
he time Virgo. The Southern Signs poſſeſs that half of the 
qu1nO% V4; EE Eclipge 
VIZ. ä SN 
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Ecliptic which is to this ſouth of the Equator, and ſt 
are the latter ſix, viz. ng yes ad Sagittarius, ſic 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pitces. + ca 

The aſcending figns are thoſe ſix beg which th 

the ſun aſcends from the ſouth toward the north, 75 

viz. Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, Aries, Taurus, af 

Gemini. The deſcending figns are thoſe fix through ne 

which the Sun deſcends from the north toward the th 

ſouth, namely, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, te 

Sagittarius. tic 

Ihe twelve ſigns of: the Ecliptic originally took th 

their names from the like number of conſtellations in th 

the heavens, which at firſt were ſituated in or near ot 
the places of the ſigns. But the ſituation of theſe Mt ? 
conſtellations and the ſigns is now very different ; for MW < 
by a ſlow motion of the Equinoctial points from eaſt be 
to weſt, at the rate of one degree in 72 years, called 
the preceſſion of the Equinoxes, the conſtellation ſte 

Piſces is now got into the place of the ſign Aries, 

and the conſtellation Aries into the place of the ſign 

Taurus, and ſo of the reſt. Theſe conſtellations th 
therefore differing in ſituation from the ſigns called He 

by their names, are different things, and not at all to un 
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be confounded. b tio 
The Zodiac is ſo called, becauſe the n all, 
therein'were ſuppoſed to reſemble the form of ſome wh 
animal. All that part of the heavens which is to the 2 

f 


north of the Zodiac, is called the Northern Reg ion; 
and all to the ſouth of the Zodiac, is called the in 
Southern Region. 
On the celeſtial Clobe are delineated the fixed 
ſtars; which aſtronomers divide into fix clafles : 
Thoſe that appear biggeſt, and excel in luſtre, occa- 1. 
ſioned probably by their being nearer to us than the 2. 
reſt, are called Stars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe 3 
next to them in bigneſs and luſtre, are Stars of th? 4 
ſecond magnitude; and ſo on, till we come to tl:z 5. 
6 
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| a peculiar whiteneſs ; 
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ſtars that can be diſcerned by the naked eye, Be- 
ſides all theſe, there are a vaſt number of ſtars that 


ot the GLOBE. . a7 


can only be ſeen by the help of a teleſcope 3 and 
| theſe are called Teleſcopic Stars. 


The ancients diſtributed the ſtars into conſtellations, 
aſteriſms, or ſyſtems of ſtars; to which they gave 
names from the animals or things repreſented by 
them, or from the fables of their religion. And ſuch 
ſtars as could not be reduced to any of the conſtella- 
tions, they called Unformed Stars. Beſides all which, 
there is a remarkable tract that goes quite round 
the heavens, and appears in ſome parts ſingle, in 
others double, called the Galaxy, or Milky Way, of 
owing to a vaſt number of 
very ſmall ſtars Situated therein, of which none can 


| be diltinetl 0 ſeen without a teleſcope. 
7 


The ancient aſtronomers gave names to 48 con- 
ſtellations, viz. 12 in the Zodiac, 21 in the Northern 
Region, and 15 in the Southern. To which modern 
aſtronomers have added one in the Zodiac, one in 
the Northern Region, 14 in the Southern; and 
Hevelius has compoſed 10 conſtellations out of the 
unformed ſtars. So that the number of conſtella- 
tions on our modern Globes are 74, containing in 
all, according to Mr Flamſteed, about 3000 ſtars, of 
which a good many are only viſible with the teleſcope. 


| The Latin and Engliſh names of the conſtellations, 


with Mr Flamſteed's account of the number of ſtars 
in each of them, here 1 


In the Zodize are, 
The Ram, „„ 


1. Aris, ES 

2. Taurus, The Bull, — 1 
3. Gemini, The Twins, „„ 

4. Cancer, The Crab, 83 

5. Leo, The Lion, 1 

6. . | The Virgin, = 110 
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Libra, Chele, The Scales, = 


7. 
8. Scorpius, The Scorpion, 

g. Sagittarius, Ihe eber, 9 
10. Capricornus, The Goat, — 51 1 
It. Aquarius, The Water-bearer, 108 
ee, The Fiſhes. - 1134. 


The New Conſtellation in the Zodiac is, 


3 Berenice's hair, near I. 
Coma Ber * | ] the Lion's tail, 43 2. 
"818 ; In the Northern Region are, | | 4. 
62 „ . 
1. Urſa Minor, The Little Bear, 24 6. 
2. Urſa Major, he Great Bear, 8737. 
3. Draco, 5 The Dragon, 80 8, 
2 Cepheus, a King of 9. 
eee 1 Ethiopia, - 35 20. 
Bootes, the keeper 11, 
8. Bootes, Araplilu, 3 Bear, 6412 
6. Corona Borealis, The Northern Crown, 2113. 
7, Hercules, e in, Hercules with his club, 113114 
8. Lyra, - The Harp, - 2115. 
9. Cygnus, Gallina, The Swan, 1 8111 
10. Caſſiopeia, | The Lady in ber chair, 5; 
EE FR, Perſeus, — 59 
12. Auriga, The Waggoner, „ -00 1. 
3. 3 Ophiun- Serpen i, - nw * 
» - 
14. Serpens, | The Serpent, — 64 - 
15. Sagitta, The Arrow. 13 5. 
16. Aquila, Vultur, The age, 8 
17. Delphinus, The Dolphin, - 18 7. 
18. Eguuleus, Equiſectio, The Horſe's head, 10 3. 
19. — * Ihe Flying Horſe, 89 9. ( 
| Eu 20. Andromedi, 10. 


Part [ 
51 20. Andromeda, 
— 41 ©} 21. Triangulum, 
cl 
108 
113 fAntinous, 
: | 
-— 1. Cetus, 
43 2. Orion, 
3. Eridanus fluvius, 
4. Lepus, 
| 5. Cams Major, 
24 6. Canis Minor, 
87 7. Argo Navis, 
| 80 8. Hydra, 
of 9. Crater, 

3; lo. Corvus, 
er 11, Centaurus, 
54 12. Lupus, 
1 13. Ara. 
ib, 11314 

21 15. Pi e 

8138 
air, 55 
«00 7 

7412. Robur Cala, 

| 3. Grus, 

64 4. Phenix, . 

18 F. Indus, 
1716. Pavo, 
148 7 

- 1088 8. Apis, Muſea, 

89 ＋ Chamæœleon, 

romeda, 


| | Chap. 2 


In the Southern Region are, 


Corona A uftralis 
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5 Andromeda, 
The Triangle. 


The Whale, 
| Orion, 
The river Eridanus, 
The Hare, ; 
The Great Dog, 
The Little Dog, 
'The Ship Argo, 
Tube Hydra, 
The Cups 
be Crow, 
hee 
The Wolf, 
Ihe Altar, 
The Southern Crown, 


no Southern Wiſh, 


The New Southern Conſtellation es: 


i Columba Noachi, 


Abus, Avis Indica, 


Noab's Dave; 
The Royal Oak, 
'The Crane, 

The Phoenix, 

The Indian, 

The Peacock, 
The Bird of Paradiſe, - 
The Bee, or Fly, 
0. The Chameleon, 
e Aefrate The Southern Triangle, 5 
11. 7 {ſets 


—ä . — 
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19 


66; 


16 


| The New Conſtellation in the Northern Region is, 


5 Near the Eagle. 19 


10 


= 12 
13 
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12 


14 
11 
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14. Hydrus, The Water Snake. 10 


The Conſtellations made out of the Unformed Stars 


to the biggeſt ſtar in each conſtellation; the ſecond 


11. Pi 70 volans, Paſſer, The Flying Fiſh, a2 IJ 
12. Dorado, Xiphias, The Sword Fiſh, - 6 
13. — | The American Gooſe, 9 


by Hevelius ace, 


I, "RA ne. 5 ö 
2. Leo Minor, I he Little Lion, 53 
3. Afterion et Charas, The Greyhounds, 25 and 
4. Cerberus, Cerberus, — 1 
5. Vulpecula, er Anſer, The Fox and Gooſe, 35 M51 
6. Scutum Sobigſti, ' Sobieſki ſhield, - 7: 
7. Lacerta, "The Liar, 168.:.. 
8. Camelopardaſus, he Camelopard, spore 
9. Monoceros, The Unicorn, — 31 =e 
10. Sextans, The Sextant. _— che 
irreg 


Some of the principal ſtars have banden or pro- FT 
per names; ſuch as, Sirius, or the Dog-Star, Pro- 
cyon, Arcturus, Aldebaran, or the Bull's Eye, ©. and 


| ſometimes a cluſter of ſtars get a Particular name; gut 


ſuch as, the Pleiadet, or Seven Stars, in the — 


imm. 
lation Taurus or the Bull. neple 
On ſome Globes are inſerted Bayer's Letters; name. rizon 


ly, the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet, is affixed ſafely 


to the next; and ſo on: by which means any ſtar ÿ H 11 
eaſily pointed out. bes! 
Aſtronomers obſerve, that ſeveral ſtars 55 l 

by the ancients have now vaniſhed, and are not to be ther 
found; and on the other hand, that ſome new ſtars i, flip 
are now viſible to the naked eye, that had never been On t 
ſeen by the ancients 3 and finally they tell us, that Hof wh 

_ tome ſtars ren and Aren * ow 


0 
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38 
> 6 
fe, 9 


10 


d Stars 


e, 35 
5 
16 

58 

_ 31 


or Pro- 
r, Pro- 
e. and 
” Name; 
conſtel- 


; name- 
; affixed 
e ſecond 
y ſtar i 


entioned 
ot to be 
ew ſtars 
ver been 
us, that 


- 


Irizon, and diſtant from it 
But this diſtance being nothing, in compariſon of the 


of 


III. Of the Horizon. 


The Horizon i is fo called, as being the eels which 


tipguiſhed into Segſible and Rational. 


and being extended all around to the ſky, ſeparates 


the viſible part of the heavens from that which is in- 
Iviſible. And hence the ſun or ſtars before riſing, are 
aid to be under the Horizon; at riſing, they are in 
the Horizon; and after riſing , they are ſaid to be a- 
bove the Horizon. This circle, at land, appears rug- 
Iged and irregular, on account of the unevenneſs of 
the ground that terminates our view; but at ſea theſe 


irregularities vaniſh. 


The rational Horizon is a great chile paſſin thro?. 


the centre of the earth, parallel to the ſenſible Ho- 
the earth's ſemidiameter. 


immenſe diſtance of the ſun and ſtars, aſtronomers 
neglect it, and conſider the ſenſible and rational Ho- 
rizon as coinciding in the heavens: And this they do 


ſafely; for the earth viewed from the ſun or ſtars, 


would appear as a very ſmall point. 


The rational Horizon is repreſented on the Globe 
by a broad wooden circle, lying with its face upwards, 


having two notches cut'in it, one on the north, ano- 
ther on the ſouth part, in which the Brazen Meridian 
is ſlipt, and may be moved up and down at pleaſure. 
On the face of the wooden Horizon are four circles, 
of which that at the inward edge neareſt the Globe 
is divided into 12 equal parts, anſwering to the 12 
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The Horizon is that great circle which divides 
the upper or viſible hemiſphere from the lower or 
Winviſible. | 

terminates our view or proſpett ; mand is uſually diſ- 


The fenſible Horizon is a circle whoſe plane touches 
the ſurface of the earth at the place of the ſpectator, 


igns in the 1 with the names and marks affix- 
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ed. Aries is in the eaſt, Libra in the weſt, Cancer 
in the north, and Capricorn i in the ſouth point of the 
Horizon. 2. Next to theſe ſigns is a kalendar f 
months, according to the Julian account, or Old Stile, 
(uſed in England till the year 1752,) 3- Next to 
this is another kalendar according to the Gregorian WW 
account, (eſtabliſhed by Pope Gregory XIII. in the IV. 
year 1582,) called the New Stile, and which is. i day: 
before 9 Old Stile, as may be ſeen by the poſition 

of the kalendars, the Ic th of March in the old kalen. H 
dar being directly oppoſite to the 21ſt in the new. 
Both theſe circles correſpond with that of the figns ; leſs 
for directly oppoſite to the day of the month is thei 
degree of the ſign into which the ſun enters on that Equ 
day. 4. On the outward verge of the Horizon is the 


circle of the winds or rhumbs, that is, the Mariner“ Pola 
Compaſs, which is divided into 32 equal parts, called i 
Points or Rhumbs. quat 
From North to Faſt,. called the North-eoft quarter, Mit- 
| are eight points; viz. 1. N. by E.; 2. N. N. E. calle 
„ N. E by N.; 4. N. E. 1 5 N. F. by E. Cle 
6. E. N. E.; 7. E. by N.; 8. E. in th 
From North to Weſt, called the North-weft quarter, | Capr 
are eight points; namely, 1. N. by W.; 2. N. N. W.; | Capr 
3. N. W. by N.; 4. N. W.; 5. N. W. by W.; Tl 
6,W.N.W.; 7. W. by N.; 8. W. clina! 
From South to Eaſt, called the South-eaft quarter, led 7 
are eight points; wiz. 1. S. by E.; 2. 8. 8. E.; tur 
3. 8. F. by S.; 4-8. E.; 5. S. E. by E.; 6. E. S. E., T! 
7. E. by S.; 8. E. | Poles 
From South to Weſt, called the 3 f quarter, That 
are eight points; namely, 1. S. by W.; 2. S. S. W. led t 
3: 8. W. by 8.; 2 8. W.; 5. S. W. by W. onſt. 
6. W. 8. W. ; 7. W. by S.; 8. W. ws 
0e. 


The centre of the ſeakble Horizon 1s the place of | 
the ſpectator, and the centre of the rational Horizon un 


Ss the centre of the cart ; and the Poles of either, 
being Pole 
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being the rind are called the Zenith. and Nadir, 
whereof the Zenith is the point directly over our 
heads, and the Nadir the point directly under our 


feet. 


IV. Com 4 Leſſer 0 ircles of FY Sphere, c come. 
monly called Pi rallel Circles. | 


All circles which do not divide the Globe into 


[two equal parts, but cut off any ſegment, or part, 
lleſs than the half, are called Jer circles. 
alſo called parallels, being 1 where parallel to the 


Equator. 


They are 


The leſſer circles or parallels are the Tropics and 
Polar Circles. 


The two "Tropics are on different fides of «RE TEE 


quator, each 23. degrees and 30 minutes diſtant from 
it, That which lies in the northern hemiſphere is 
called the Tropic of Cancer, becauſe it touches the 
Ecliptic in the fign Cancer; and the other, which lies 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, is called the Tropic of 


| Capricorn, becauſe it touches the ns 09h in the fign 


Capricorn. 

Theſe two Circles are the limits of the Sun's de- 
clination or diſtance from the Equator ; ; and are cal- 
led Tropics, becauſe, when the Sun arrives at them, he 
returns back again to the Equator. 

The two Polar Circles are deſcribed round the 
Poles, at the diſtance of 23 degrees and 30 minutes; 
That which is deſcribed round the north Pole is cal- 
led the Arctic Circle, from Arctos, or the Bear, a 
conſtellation fituated near that place in the heavens ; 
and hence this pole is ſometimes called the Arctic 
Pole. The other Polar Circle, which is deſcribed 
round the ſouth Pole, is called the Antarctic Circle, 
as being oppoſite to the former; and hence the ſuuth 
Pole 1 is ſometimes called the Antarctic Pole. 9 

: e 


: 
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The two Tropics and two Polar Circles divide the 
whole ſurface of the Globe into five parts, called 
Zones, that is, belts or girdles ; and which have their 
diſtinctive names from the different degrees of heat 
and cold, which by their ſituation they are ſubject to, 

be Zones are, one torrid, two temperate, and two 


betwixt the two Tropics, quite round the Globe, 
being 47 degrees broad. "ot 

The Torrid Zone is remarkable for the tropical 
winds, viz. the trade-winds, the bon, the ſea 
and land breezes. : 

The trade-winds continue to blow Ant during Mecac 
the whole year, from north-eaſt on the north fide of lem 
the Equator, and from the ſouth-eaſt on the ſouth TI 
fide of the Equator ; and under, or very near the E. ne ( 
quator, the wind blows almoſt due eaſt, tho' here it Wire), 
is a little variable, and there is ſometimes a calm for ff th. 
a month together. The trade-winds are not confined By 
within the Tropics, but extend beyond them to the a th 
latitude of 30 degrees, both north and ſouth. * 2 85 

The monſoons are periodical winds, which blow ong; 
fix months in the year in one direction, and the other 
ſix months in the oppoſite direction. The changing 
or ſhifting of the monſoons is uſually attended with raw: 
terrible ſtorms of rain, thunder, and lightning, which | 
commonly happens about the time of the Equinoxes. 
The monſoons do not extend above 200 leagues from 
land, and obtain chiefly in the Indian ſeas. 

L he ſea and land breezes, are winds which blow 
from noon till midnight from the ſea; and from mid- 
night till noon they blow from the land. Theſe ſel- 
dom extend above two or three leagues from the 
ore. 
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At Jamaica, and in the Carribbee Iflands, they Werong 
Have hurricanes uſually in July, Auguſt, or Septem- dove t 
4 | per: 0 aonths 
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ide the her ; the wind, during the hurricane, frequently 
called Nveering, and blowing in every direction. 

e their WW Beyond the latitude of 30 degrees, both north and 

f heat Wouth, the variable winds take place, which blow 


from all the points of the compaſs, at different times, 
but oftner from the weſt, than from any other point. 

At the north pole the wind blows always from 
ome point of the ſouth, and at the ſouth pole from 
ſome point of the north; and yet at neither of them 
o they blow always in the ſame direction. 


ject to. 
nd two 


> f. pace 
Globe, 


tropical The two temperate zones lie on either fide of the 
the ſea lobe, and comprehend the {| paces between the Tro- 

| ics and the Polar Circles, being 43 degrees in 
during readth; and are called zemperate, on account of the 
fide of lemency of their weather. 
e ſouth WM The two frigid or frozen zones, are thoſe Races on 
the E- the Globe that are included within the two Polar 


here it 
alm for 
onfined 
1 to the 


ircles; and are called frigid, or frozen on account 
of the exceſſi ve cold which obtains there. E's 
By another ſet of the Equator's parallels are : form- 
d the climates. 

Under the equator the day 1s always 12 haves: 


h blow Wong; but in other places not ſo; and if you remove 
1e other rom the Equator, either north or ſouth, till your 
hanging ongeſt day be twelve hours and a half, and there 
ed with Iraw a parallel, the ſpace bet wixt the Equator and 
„which hat parallel is called che firfl climate, and by con- 
11NOXES. Neiving parallels to be drawn in this manner, at the 


[es from Wicreaſe of every half-hour, you will have 24 half- 
our chmates betwixt the Equator and the Arctic 
olar, and the like number betwixt the — and 
he Antarctic Polar. 

Under the Polar Circles the longeſt day is 24 hours 
n for the Sun, when at the Tropic, ſkims 
heir Horizon without ſetting; and as you proceed 
eyond the Polar Circles, the Sun makes ſome ſtay 
dove the Horizon, and revolves for days, weeks, or 
* without ſetting; and the furt her you advance, 


the 
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of time; fo that their whole year may be ſaid to con. 
fiſt of one day and one night. 


ſpective breadths, is exhibited in the following table. 


Tube Duzscarrrron Pert I 


the continuance of the Sun above the Horizon con- 
ſtantly increaſes, till you arrive at the Poles, where 

they enjoy the Sun's preſence for ſix months together 
and have him under their Horizon for the like ſpace 


If therefore you remove from the Polar Circle to. 
ward the Pole, till the Sun's continuance above the 
Horizon, without ſetting, be one month, and there 
draw a paralle], the ſpace included betwixt the Polar 
Circle and that parallel, makes the firſt month-cli- 
mate; and by drawing parallels in this manner, at 
the increaſe of every month, you will have ſix month- 
climates betwixt each Polar Circle and the Pole, 
which, with the 48 half-hour ones, make the number 
of the climates 8 

Theſe climates continually decreaſe i in breadth, the 
farther they are from the Equator. The parallel of 
latitude in which they begin and end, with their re- 
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LIMATES between the EQUATOR and PoLan 


ike ſpace CIRCLES. 
1 to con. 
| >> | >> PSs 

ircle to. 2 Latitude 3 5 | 8 Latitude Breadth. 

bove the 8 85 1 

ad there 5 E D. M. D. M.{{ 5 E D. M. D. M. 

he Polar . —̃ ACPI * 2 3 

onth-cli- r 183] 99-5841 29 

nner, at 2 | 13 [16 25] 8 0 || 14 | 19 [6118 1 20 

month 3134 23 50 7 25 || 15 | 19z]62 25] 1 07 

1e Pole, 41430 25] 6 3o [| 16 |] 20 [63 220 57 

number ————— PRA aL as - IK ” 8 
514436 28] 6 08 |} 17 | 203164 06 o 44 

dth, the © | 15.147 22] 4 54 [| 13] 27, — 49] 0 43 

rallel of a 180 e pe. 971.9 38 

their re- 1 49 01.35.35 Wa A e471 0 1 

table. 9162 52 oo| 2 57 |} 21 | 223166 o6 © 19 

h 10] 17 154 27] 2 29 || 22 | 23 66 20] 0 14 

11] 172156 37] 2 10 [[ 23 | 233166 28] o os 
12 | 18- 58 9 I = ul 24 | 24 882 o 03 


MATES 


CLIMATES betwem the Pol AR 883 and i the 
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Length of . 5 : Length of : 
9 Bo Latitude, days, Latitude, 
Months. | D. NM. Months, Fi. 

. 3 4 18 20 

2 69 48 5 84 5 
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monly called Vertical Circles, or Azimuths. 
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V. 07 the Appendants belonging to the Globes. 


Beſides, the Circles, greater and leſſer, already de. 
ſcribed, there are ſeveral Appendants, or neceſſary 
parts and contrivances commonly added to the Globes. 
Theſe are, 1. The Hour Circle, called alſo the Hor- 
ary Circle or Dial Plate, which is a ſmall circle of 
braſs icrewed on the Meridian round the North Pole, 
and divided into 24 hours, the upper 12 repreſenting 
noon, and the lower 12 midnight. The index or 
hand is fixed to the Pole itſelf, and turns round with 
the Globe. The uſe of the Horary Circle is to ſhow 
the time of the riſing and letting of the ſun or ſtars, 
in any latitude, and what o'clock it is in any part of 
the world. 2. The quadrant of altitude, which is 
a thin piece of pliable braſs, divided into yo degrees, 


anfwering the degrees of the Equator, beginning at 


the lower end with 8, to 10, 20, go, at which laſt 


figure it has a nut which ſlips upon the Meridian at 


pleaſure, and is faſtened thereto by a ſcrew. The 


uſe of this quadrant is to ſhew the height of the ſun 


or ſtars at any hour, and when they are due E. and 
W. Alfo the diſtance of the ſtars from one another, 
and the diſtance of one place from another on the 
Terreſtrial Globe. 3. The Semicircle of poſition, 


which is no more than the quadrant of altitude 
doubled, anſwering the ſame * but more 


convenient in ſome problems. 


VI. Explication of thi remaining Geographical Terms. 
Great circles paſſivg through the Zenith and Na- 


dir, and conſequently cutting the Horizon at right 


angles, are Secondaries of the Horizon; and are com- 
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The Vertical Cirele paſſing through the north and 
ſouth points of the Hezizon, is alſo the Meridian of 


I the place; and when the ſun or a ſtar is upon this 

| Circle, they then bear due ſouth, or due north. This 
ady de. Neircle divides the globe, and the whole heavens, into 
eceſſary two parts, called the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 
Globes, MWhen the ſun arrives at the upper part of this circle, 
he Hor- Mit is then mid-day, and when he comes to the lower 
eircle of part of it, it is then mid-night. | | 
th Pole, The vertical circle paſſing through 4 eaſt and 
eſenting Nyeſt points of the horizon, is called the prime vertical, 
ndex or Nor circle of eaſt and weſt 3 ; and when the ſun or a ſtar 
nd with {Wis upon this circle, it is then due eaſt or due weſt, 
to ſhow MWccording as it appears in the eaſtern or weſtern 
or ſtars, hemiſpher E. : 
part of The azimuth of any object in the en is an 
hich is Merc of the horizon intercepted between the vertical 
degrees, circle paſſing through it, and the north or ſouth | 
ning at point of the horizon. Thus, if a vertical circle pe 
rich laſt Ning through a ſtar cut the horizon in a point 70 de- 
idian at NRrees from the north, we ſay, the ſtar's azimuth is 70 
7. The egrees from the north; or 110 * from the - 
the ſun {MWouth. 
> E. and MW The amplitude of any object is an arc of the ho- 
another, {Wizon intercepted betwixt the point where the ſaid 


on the Nebject riſes or ſets, and the points of eaſt or welt. 
poſition, The amplitude of an object or ſtar riſing is called or- 
altitude Nie or oriental; and that of an object ſetting, is na- 
it more ned ocrafive or occidental. And both theſe are again 
8 lenominated northern or ſouthern, according as the 
jet riſes or ſets to the north or ſouth of the points 
of eaſt and weſt. 
Terms. Amplitude ſhews the bearing of the ſun, or of a 
ar, with reſpeck to eaſt or weſt, at their riſing or 
and Na- Petting; and is reſtricted to that : : But the azimuth 
at right Wilibits their bearing with reſpect to north and ſouth 
re com- Bt any time, when either above or under the horizon. 
| | C3 5. 
The 
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All leſſer circles parallel to the horizon are called 
its parallels; and with reſpect to the heavens they 
are alſo called almacanthers, or parallels of altitude. 
I) be altitude of a ſtar, or any point in the heavens, 
is an arc of a vertical circle intercepted betwixt the 
ſtar or point and the horizon. If the ſtar or point 
be upon the meridian, it is then called the meridian 
altitude, The complement of altitude, or what it 
wants of go degrees, is called the zenith diſtance. 
The want of vertical circles and parallels of alti. 
tude on the-globe is ſupplied by the quadrant of alti- 
rude, which being ſcrewed to the braſs meridian in 
the zenith, and having its lower end put in betwixt 
the globe and wooden horizon, may be turned about 
to any point required. The fiducial edge repreſents 
the vertical circles, and the degrees thereon deſcrib: 
the parallels of altitude. gy col 
By altering the poſition of the Globe; one ſet of if 5 
circles may be made to repreſent or ſupply the place 5 
of another ſet. Thus, if the poles of the world be an) 


brought to the zenith and nadir, the equator wil the 
coincide with the horizon, the meridians will become lets 
vertical circles, and the parallels of declination will MW tim 
become almacanthers, or parallels of altitude. In aſce 
like manner, if the poles of the-ecliptic be brought 4 


to the zenith and nadir, the ecliptic will coincide bei! 
with the horizon, the circles of longitude will be. 21cc 
come vertical circles, and the - parallels of latitude 


will become almacanthers. 1 
The equator may either coincide with the horizon rela 
be perpendicular, or oblique to it. | VIZ, 
A parallel ſphere is that poſition where the equator 1 
coincides with the horizon; and conſequently the poir 
parallels: and poles of the former will alfo fall i the 
with thoſe of the latter. The inhabitants of thi and 
noo! 


ſphere, if there-be any ſuch; are thoſe who live un- 
der the 228 of the world. | 2 
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perpendicular to the horizon. 


this ſphere are thoſe who live under the equinoctial. 
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Of the Gloss, 2d 


A right ſphere is that poſition where the equator is 
The inhabitants of 


An oblique ſphere is that poſition where the equator 


makes oblique angles with the horizon. This is the 
@ poſition every where, . under the equator and 
the poles. | 
That arc of any parallel of declination, which 
ſtands above the horizon, is called the diurnal arc; 
and the remaining part of that parallel, under the 

horizon, is called the nocturnal arc. 


Right aſcenſion of the ſun, moon, or any ſtar, is an 


are of the equator, intercepted betwixt the beginning 
or firſt point of Aries, and that point which riſes 
with them in a right ſphere, or which comes to the- 
q meridian with them in an oblique ſphere ; and is 
counted either in degrees, or in hours and minutes, 


15 degrees being allowed to an hour. 

Oblique aſcenſion or deſcenſion of the ſun, moon, or 
any ſtar, is an arc of the equator, intercepted betwixt 
the firſt point of Aries, and that point which riſes or 
ſets with them. in an oblique ſphere; and is ſome- 


times greater, and ſometimes leſs, than the right 


aſcenſion. 
Aſcenſional difference | is alſo an arc of the equator, 


being the difference betwixt the right and oblique 
aſcenſion or deſcenſion; and ſhows how long the 


fun riſes or ſets before or after the hour of fix. 

The inhabitants of the earth, in reſpect to their 
relative ſituations, are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; 
viz. the Periæci, Anteci, and Antipodes. 


The Periceci are thoſe. who live under- oppoſite 


points of the ſame parallel of latitude. They have 
the ſeaſons of the year at the ſame time; their days 
and nights are of the ſame length; but when it is 
noon to the one, it is midnight with the other. 


The Antceci live under the ſame meridian, and in 
the fame latitude, _ on different fides of the equa- 
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tor. The hour af” the day and night is the "I 


feet to feet. Their days and nights, ſummer. and 
| winter, are at contrary times. 


fd ſetting .of the ſtars; which is to be underſtood 


ſüun-ſetting; and it is ſaid to ſet coſmically, when it 
ſets at ſun - riſing. 


| fixed ſtars in the heavens; but this purpoſe is allo 


with both, their ſeaſons are contrary, and the days 

of the one are equal to the nights of the other. 
The Antipodes are thoſe who live diametrically 

oppoſite to one another, ſtanding, as it were, with 


The ancient poets frequently mention the riſing 


either coſmically, acronically, or heliacally. 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe coſmically, when it riſes at 


A ſtar is ſaid to riſe acronically, when it rife at Ne! 
ſun - riſing; and it is ſaid to ſet acronically, when it uc 
ſets at ſun-ſetting. _ eri 

A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when, after being Mace 
for ſome time ſo near the ſun as to be hid by the Nude. 
ſplendour of 'his rays, it begins to emerge and be- Pr 


comes viſible; and a ſtar is ſaid to ſet heliacally, Wi: 


when, approaching towards the ſun, it e to be Or 
ngeried, or hid by 1 his rays. | | ght 

| 5 rs he fi 
, J | thi 


- 


C H A» . wh : Pre 
The Us of the GLOBES. 


HE Globes exhibit the ſituation of places on 
the earth's ſurface, and the poſitions of the 


anſwered by maps or planiſpheres. . The particular Nance 
uſes of the globes occur in explaining the pheno- 
mena that ariſe from the diurnal and annual motion 
of the earth, or apparent motion of the ſun and ſtats; 


as in ſolving the followin 8 or like problems. Peck 
| Top. 


— 


Part J. 


Chap. I. Of the Gro BRS. „ 
e ſame Prob. I. To find the latitude and 3 f any | 
he Gays piven place: and the latitude and longitugy being given, 
er. ro find the place. 
ztrically Bring the place, by turning the globe to the caſt 
e, with de of the brazen meridian, and on the meridian you 
er. and Wie the latitude, and on the equator you have the 
1 ongitude. To anſwer the ſecond part of the pro- 
e riſing blem, ſeek the given longitude on the equator, bring 
lerſtood hat point to the braſs meridian, and under the de- 
N zree of latitude on the meridian you have the place. 
riſes at Prob. II. A place being given, to find all places of 
when it Ve /ame latitude and longitude. 
* 11 Bring the place to the braſs meridian, and under 
riſes at Ie meridian you have all the places of the ſame lon- 
when it Witude, Mark the latitude of the place on the brafs 
les: - neridian, turn the globe quite round, and all the 
r being faces that paſs under the mark are of the fame lati- 
by- the ude, | | 
and be- Prob. III. The time being given, to Find the ſun's 
liacally, Mace and declination. 
as to be I On the wooden horizon ſeek the month and day, 
oy ight againſt which you have the ſign and degree of 
he ſun's place. On the globe bring the ſun's place 
n the ecliptic to the brazen meridian, and directly 
ver it-on the meridian you have the declination. 
Prob. IV. To find ** di y_ between any two 
wen places. 
Apply the quadrant of altitude to the two places, 
nd you have the number of degrees between them. 
7 Ur you may have the number of degrees between 
laces on tem, by extending a pair of compaſſes betwixt them, 
5 of the ud then applying that extent to the equator. Mul- 
. a alſo ply the degrees by 60, and the product is the dif- 
articular ance in geographical miles, ſuch a mile being the 
pheno- = part of a degree. But if you want the diſtance 
motion ngliſh miles multi ly the ce ees 12 69. 
d ſt als; 8 9 ” 7 r 7 92 Prob. v. 
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north by the help of the mariner's compaſs; then 


or the angle formed by the meridian of one Place, 1 q 
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Prob. V. To rech. ify the ow, or fit it for the 1 tua. Dat tl 


: tion of a given place. of t! 


| Elevate the pole, according to the latitude of theſder 


given place; bring the place to the meridian ; ſet Name 


the horary index o x11 noon ; ſcrew the quadrant Ws th 


of altitude to the zenith, or che. point directly above the. 


the place; and ſet the braſs meridian due ſouth and{Wneri 


will the ſituation of the globe correſpond with that 
of the place, and be fited tor the ſolution of problem 


relative thereto. meri 
Prob. VI. To find the angle of poo tion of 7200 places, When 
$ rec 


711 
he g 
dy al, 
cence 


great circle paſſing through both places, —_ 

Rectify the globe for one of the places; turn 1 tho 
quadrant of altitude about, till the fiduciai edge therc- 
of cuts the other place, and the number of degrees 


upon the horizon; between the ſaid edge and the Pr. 
braſs meridian will be the an gle of poſition required, e; 
"The angle of poſition differs from the bearing oi Bri 
places: for the bearing of two places is aſcertainedW'an, 
by a rhumb line drawn between them in a ſpiral man- nd a 
ner, ſo as to make equal angles with all the meridian Hun ve 
through which it paſſeth; but the angle of poſition Pre 
is the ſame thing with reſpect to places on the earth, nd 40 
as the azimuth is with reſpect to ſtars in the heavens,{W*r:c: 
Hence the angles of poſition between two places will Þri 
vary at the reſpective places. Thus, the angle of po- he d 
ſition at the Lizard betwixt the Lizard and Barbi und 
does, namely, the angle contained betwixt the merials u 
dian of the Lizard, and a great circle paſſing frongWhich 
_ thence to Barbadoes, is 69 degrees ſouth-weſterly equir. 
whereas the angle of poſition between the ſame tvꝗ Pro] 
places at Barbadoes, is 38 degrees north-eaſterly. wen / 
Prob. VII. To find the Periæci, Anteci, and Ani Brin 
podes to any given place. et the 
Rectify the globe for the given place; i then th bout! 
lone, 


place under the ſame n with the 1 2+ 


Part J. 
he fatuas 
> of the 


at the diſtance af 180 degrees, or at the lower fide 
of the meridian, is the Periceci ſought ; the place un- 


ler the uppertiide of the meridian, which is of the 
an ; ſet Name latitude, but on the other fide of the equator, 
uadrant Is the Antœci; and the place of the ſame latitude, on 
y above Nhe other fide of the equator, at the lower ſide of the 
uth and neridian, is the Antipodes. 
5; then Prob. VIII. The hour of the day at one Mace being 
ith that Miner, 10 find the hour at the ſame time in any other places 


Bring the place at which the hour is given, to the 
meridian z turn the horary index to the given hour 
then turn the. globe, till the place at which the hour 
required, comes to the meridian; and the index 
rill point out the hour required. The time betwixt 


roblems 


v0 places, 


e, . 


unt the he given and required hours, converted i into degrees, 

e there. Wy allowing 15 degrees to an hour, gives the diffe- 
degrees ence of longitude of the two places. 

and the Prob. IX. The day of the month being given, 4 * 
quired. boſe places to which th fun will be verticle that day. 

-aring oi Bring the ſun's place in the Ecliptic to the Meri- 
ertainedMWian, mark the degree over it, turn the globe round, 


ral man · nd all places that paſs under the mark ones have = 
geridian Dun vertical that day,  - | 
poſition Prob. X. A place in the torrid zone FFI given, 2 
he earth d thoſe tauo days of the yr on which the ſun ſhall be 
heavens, Mertical to the ſame. | 


Bring the given place to the meridian, and mark 


laces wil 
le of po- ne degree directly over it; then turn the globe 
1 Barbi Hound; and thoſe two points of the ecliptic which 


he mer ais under the ſaid mark, are the ſun's place; againſt 


ng fronWhich, upon the wooden horizon, you have the days 
weſterly WMequired. 
ſame ty Prob. XI. To find where the Joan is vertical at any 
erly. wen hour, 


and AntW Bring the place of your reſidence to the meridian, 


et the index to the given hour, then turn the globe 
bout till the index point to X11 noon; this being 


then tha 
lone, that place on the * which ſtands under the 


en place 


10 
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degree of the ſun's | declination on the meridian, has 

the ſun vertical or in the zenith, at the given hour. 

Prob. XII. The day and "Wal at any place being 
given, to find all thoſe places where the ſun is then riſing, 
fetting, culminating, where it is midnight, where ti, 

twilight is then beginning and ending. 

Having found, by Prob. XI. the place where the 
ſun is vertical at the given hour, bring the ſaid place 
to the zenith; then will the ſun illuminate the whole 

upper hemiſphere ; 3 and the wooden horizon ' will be 
the circle terminating light and darkneſs. 

All places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, 
will have the ſun at that time riſing z and all places 
In the eaſtern ſemicircle thereof, will have the ſun 
then ſetting. 

To all thoſe who live under the upper ſemicircle 
of the meridian it is noon, and to thoſe who live un- 
der the lower ſemicircle thereof it is midnight, _ ſtor ; 
In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the 
weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the twilight in the 
morning is juſt beginning, or day is breaking; and 
in all places 18 degrees below the eaſtern ſemicircle 
of the horizon, the twilight is ending, and total dark-WW 4. 
neſs beginning; and the 
The height or depreſſion of any place, abeve or None 
below the horizon, will be equal to that of the ſun ¶touc 
above or below the ſame. _ who 
Prob. XIII. The month and day being given, to 2 a ſir 
the time of the ſun's r ifing and ſetting, as alſo the lengt! lum! 

F the day and night in any yu: Place, betwixt the - With | 
quator and polar circles. time 

Find, by Prob. III. the ſun's place the the given touc! 
day, then elevate the pole to the latitude of the gi- the! 
ven place; bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and the 1 
ſet the horary index to x11 noon}; turn the globe ther 
eaſtward, till the ſun's place touch the eaſtern hori- 
zon ; then will the index point at the hour of ſun- 


os, which . gives the length of the night: 
tum 


Part 1 Chap. 8 Of the GLOBES. : wo 


dian, has turn the globe back again from eaſt to weſt, and the 
n hour, ſun's place will deſcribe the diurnal arc; and when 
ace being Nit arrives at the weſtern horizon, the index will point 
en riſing, Met the hour of ſun- ſetting, which doubled, gives the 


vhere tb Nength of the day. 


From the ſolution of this problem may be deduced 


here the the following Corollaries. 


aid place 1- If the given time be the day of the equinox, | 


he whole the diurnal arc will be the upper ſemicircle of the e- 


a will be ſquator, and conſequently the length of the day will 


be equal to that of the night. 


horizon, 2. If the · given time be that of the ſolſtice, the FE 


all places Hurnal arc will be that portion of the tropic which is 
e the ſun above the horizon, and the length of the day will be 
PN asc longeſt or the ſhorteſt in the given place. 
emicircle 3. If the given place be under the equator; in this 
live un- caſe, becauſe both poles reſt in the horizon, the equa» | 
ht. tor and all its parallels cut the horizon at right angles, 
elow the Hand are biſected by it, and ſo the diurnal and noctur- 
ht in the Hal arcs will be all equal; and conſequently the 
ing; and length of che day will at all times be n to that of 
emicircle the night, | 
tal dark- 4. If the given place be under the polar circle, and 
1085 the given time that of the ſolſtice; in this caſe the 
above or None tropic will be. wholly above the horizon, and 
the ſun touch it only in a ſingle point, and the other will be 
wholly under the horizon, and touch it likewiſe in 
en, 15 2 a ſingle point; and therefore, at the time of the 
the length ¶ſummer ſolſtice, the ſun will revolve ſo as to touch 
it the e. the horizon at midnight without ſetting, and at the 
time of the winter ſolſtice, he will revolve fo as to 
he given touch the horizon at noon without riſing; and hence 
f the gi- Mile length of the longeſt day will be 24 hours, and 
dian, and the length of the longeſt night as much. At all o- 
he globe tier times of the year the ſun will riſe and ſet here, 
ern hori- Iss in other places nearer the equator. 
r of ſun- 5. If places of different latitudes be ſucceſſively 
e night: rought to the 2 will be obvious that the 
turn | 
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the equator, will vary more than in places nearer to 


bf latitude, the days and nights are of equal length, 


nights will commence ſooner or 


from one tropic to the other, and back again, ve 


_ cauſe the inclination of theſe threads to one another p 
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tropics, and all the other parallels of the equator, are 
more obliquely and more unequally cut by the hori. 
zon, when a place of a higher latitude is in the zenith, 
than when a place of a leſs latitude is in it; and hence 
the diurnal arcs, and conſequently the length of the 
longeſt and ſhorteſt day, in places more remote from 


It, OY | | 1 
6. To all the inhabitants under the ſame parallel 


and that at all times of the year; but their days and 
later, according as 
the places differ in longitude.  _ | 

7. If from the length of the longeſt day in any 
place 12 hours be ſubtracted, the number of hall. 
hours remainir g ſhows the climate. 

8. To all places between the tropics, the ſun is 
vertical twice a-year, to thoſe-under the tropics, once 
a-year, but never vertical any where elle. 

The ſun, by his annual motion in the ecliptic, 


varies his declination a little every day ; and in order > 
to gain a diſtinct idea of the manner in which he re- 
8 | >; . : olo 
votves, we may ſuppoſe the whole torrid zone to be wo 
invironed with a ſpiral line, or a ſcrew, having ſo * 
many threads as the ſun takes days in going from "ue 
one tropic to the other. This ſpiral line or ſcrew _ 


fitly repreſents the apparent paths deſcribed by the 
ſun round the earth; and by purſuing theſe threads "ip 


| : | cee. 
ſhall trace the revolutions which the ſun ſeems to fun 
deſcribe round the earth in a whole year. But, be- Nor. 


is but ſmall, we generally ſpeak of the diurnal path 


as a parallel of the equator, though in fact it is no dn 

xeally fa. _ | I, -_ 

Prob. XIV. The length of the longeſt day, not exceei-Mif ,,... 

ang 24 hours, being given, to find the latitude of the A m 
et 

ber 


the 


Bring the ſolſtitial point to the meridian, and 


Part l. 


lator, are 
the hori. 
e Zenith, 
nd hence 
th of the 
z0te from 
nearer to 


e parallel 
length, 
days and 


rding as 


* in any 


of hall. 


e ſun is 
cs, once 


_ ecliptic, 
in order 
ch he rc- 
ne to be 
aving ſo 
ng from 
or ſcrew 
d by the 
e threads 
gain, we 
leems to 
But, be- 
e another 
mal path 

it is not 


20 exceed 


the place. 


„and ſet 
the 


Chap. II. 


Ine index to x11 noon ; then turn the globe weſt⸗ 
ward till the index point at half the number of hours 
given; then ſlide the meridian up or down in the 


notches, till the ſolſtitial point coincide with the ho- 


rizon; and the elevation of the pole will be the lati- 


tude of the place. 

Prob. XV. A place being given in one of the frigid 
zonen, ſuppoſe the northern, to find the time when the ſur 
begins and ceaſes to revolve without ſetting ; and conſc- 

quently the time of his continuance above #he-Porizon, or 


te length of the longeſt day: As alſo to find the time en 


he begins and ceaſ?s to diſappear totally, or to revols? 
without. riſing ; and conſequently the time of his conti 
nuance under the horizon, or the length of the long 
night : And alſo to find the interval betwixt the end of 
the longeſt night and the beginning of the longeſt day, and 
be interval betwixt the end of the Ienge/t day and the 
beginning of the longefl night, or how many days the un 
continues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. 


Rectify the globe to the latitude of the given place; 2 


and then, becauſe the latitude is north, turn the 
globe till ſome point in the firſt quadrant of the e- 
cliptic interſect the meridian in the north point of the 


horizon; and right againſt that point of the ecliptic - . 
in the callendar on the wooden horizon, you have the 


month and day when the ſun begins to revolve with- 
out ſetting, or the time when the longeſt day begins; 
and the number of days betwixt- this and the ſuc- 


cceding ſolſtice being doubled, gives the time of the 
ſun's continuance above the horizon, or the length 


of the longeſt day. | 
Again, turn the globe till ſome point in the hive 


quadrant of the ecliptic interſect the meridian in the 


louth point of the horizon, and againſt this point on 
the wooden horizon you have the month and day 


when the ſun begins to revolve without riſing, or the 


time when the longeſt night begins; and the num- 
ber of days betwixt this and the ſucceeding. ſol- 
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ſtice being doubled, gives the time of the ſun's con- 


tinuance under the horizon, or the length of the f. 


longeſt night, which is always equal to that of the] 
longeſt day. Fa EZ 
Ihe number of days betwixt the end of the long: 
eſt night and the beginning of the longeſt day, is e. 
qual to the number of days betwixt the end of the 
longeſt day and the beginning of the longeſt night; 
which therefore being doubled, gives the time the 
ſun continues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. 

From the ſolution of the above and other preced. 
ing problems, may be deduced the following corol- 


- hries. 


1. All places of the earth fo equally enjoy the 

preſence of the ſun, in reſpect of time, and are equal- 

ly deprived of it ; the days -at one time of the year 

- being * * to the nights at the oppoſite ſea 
n. 

2. In all places betwixt the po and the poles, 
the days and nights are never equal, except when the 
fun is in the equinoctial points of Aries and Libra. 

3. In all places betwixt the polar circles and the 
Poles, the ſun continues ſome number of days above 
the horizon without ſetting ; and at the oppoſite ſea- 
fon of the year, he continues for the like number of 
days under the horizon, without riſing ; and the near- 
er to, or the more remote from the pole, the place 
zs, the longer or ſhorter is the continuance of the 
ſun's preſence in, or abſence from the ſame. And 
at the poles, the ſun revolves one half of the year 
above the horizon without ſetting, and continues 
the other half of the year under the horizon without 
riſing. 

Prob. XVI. The month and day being given, to find 
when the morning and . twilight mw and ends 
in any given place. 

Elevate the pole to the latitude of the given — 


Serew the quadrant of altitude to the zenith, and 
: turn 


WE. 


7 ON 
We: 


Part. I. 


an's con-. 


1 of the ian, and ſet the index to X11 noon; then turn the 
it of the 


s diametrically oppoſite to the ſun's place, be eleva- 


ne long. + 18-degrees above the weſtern horizon; then will 
ay, is e. Ile ſun's place be 18 degrees under the eaſtern ho- 
1 of the z0n, and the index will point at the hoùr when the 
t night ; Norning twilight begins. Again, turn the quadrant 


time the ff altitude eaſtward, and move the globe, till the 


- preced- 


levated 18 degrees above the eaſtern horizon ; then 
g corol. 


wilight ends. 


njoy the Prob. XVII. 4 place being given, 2 ne the time 
re equal- Nen the tavilight begins lo be continual. | 
the year Elevate the pole to the latitude of the given place i 
oſite ſea- hen, if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, and 


the complement of latitude-greater than 18 degrees, 


he poles, ſt cir difference will be the ſun's declination, north, 
rhen the MWſhvhen the twilight begins to be continual. - But if the 
Libra. omplement of latitude be leſs than 18 degrees, their 
and the d Ciffercnce will *be the ſun's declination ſouth, when 
ys above tte twilight begins to be continual; Turn, therefore, 
oſite ſea- tie globe till ſome point in the firſt or third qua- 


imber of Narant of the ecliptic paſs under the declination on the 


he near- ¶meridian, and that is the ſun's place, againſt which, 
he place on the wooden horizon, you have the month and day | 
2 of the {When the twilight begins to continue all night, or be 
e. And Hperpetual. And if you turn the globe round, as it 
the year how ſtands, the ſun's place will paſs the Jower ſemi- 
ontinues circle of the meridian Juſt. 18 degrees under the ho: 


Non. 

If the given place be in the ſouthern bemiſphere, 
, to find the only difference in this caſe will be, that the ſun” $ 
and a declination will be on the contrary ſide. 

If the latitude of the given piace be leſs than 48 


| without 


n place: ¶ degrees 3 30 minutes, there will be no continual twi- 


th, and light. 


turn 5 1 -D * „„ 
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urn it weſtward; wing the fl? 8 place to the meri- 


lobe eaſtward, till that point of the ecliptic, which. 


Joint of the ecliptic, oppoſite to the ſun's place, be 


bill the index point at the hour when the evening 
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that total darkneſs prevails only from the 1 3th of 
for the half of that time. This remark may be eaſiy 


find thoſe places in the frigid zones where the ſun begin 


He begins to diſappear, or revolve without riſing. 


the ſun begins to diſappear, or revolve without rifing, 
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At the north pole the twilight ceaſes and begin 
when the ſun's declination is 18 degrees ſouth ; f. 


November till the 2gth of January; that is, abou 
11 weeks; and the moon too is above the horizon 


applied to the ſouth pole. 
| pre XVIII. The month and day being given, . 


to revolve without ſetting ; and alſo thoſe places außen 


Find the ſun's declination by prob. III. and ſet it 
off from either pole toward the equator, and mark 
the place where it-ends on the meridian ; then turn 
the globe; and all the places which paſs under the 
mark beareſt to the ſun, are thoſe where the ſun 
begins to revolve without ſetting 3 and the places 
which paſs under the other mark, are thoſe where 


Prob. XIX. The latitude of a place, and the day ij WM anc 
the month being given, to find the hour of the 805 whe the 


the fun ſhines. dift 


_ Elevate the pole to the latitude, place the meri- I 


dian due ſouth and north, and bring the horizon to of t 


a level; then fix a needle perpendicularly over the Ml the 


ſun's place in the ecliptic; bring the needle thus fix- ¶ tuds 


ed to the meridian, and ſet the index to x12z noon; B 
turn the globe till the needle points directly to the may 


ſun, and caſts no ſhadow; and then the index will leve! 


point at the hour of the day. N. B. The ſhadow the! 


of the axis will alſo cut the hour on the horary circle. ¶ the: 


The wooden horizon being brought to a level, it the 


Fou turn the north pole towards the ſun, and ſhift it {Wand 
up, down, or ſidewiſe, till the axis caſt no ſhadow, Mill 


then will the elevation of the pole above the horizon Pr 
be the ſun's altitude. Azim 


Prob 


Altitu 
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d beging 
outh ; { 


Prob. XX. The latitude of a place, the fan's place, 


13th d and the ſun's azimuth, 
is, about Rectify the globe; turn it and the quadrant of 
> horizon altitude, till the ſun's place cut the given degree of 
be eaſij altitude on the fiducial edge; then will the index 
ſhew the hour of the day, and the quadrant will cut 
given, H the horizon in the azimuth. — * 5 
un begin Prob. XXI. The latitude and hour of the day or night 
ces wher being groen , to find the ſun's altitude or depreſſion, and 

| azimuth, 5 | On oy 

and ſet i Rectify the globe; bring the ſun's place to the 
nd mark meridian, and ſet the index to x11 noon; turn the 
hen turn globe till the index point at the given hour of the 
nder the day; bring the quadrant of altitude to cut the ſun's 
the ſun place; and. on the fiducial edge you have the ſun's 
ae places altitude at the given hour, and the quadrant cuts the 
ſe where horizon in the azimuth. If the given hour be x11 
ut riſing, noon, the arc of the meridian betwixt the ſun's place 
the day and the horizon, is the ſun's meridian altitude, and 
day wh tie complement thereof to go degrees is his zenith 
EC diſtance. 1 JV 
he meri· If the given hour be in the night, bring that point 
orizon to of the ecliptic which is oppoſite to the ſun's place to 


over the 
thus fix- 
LE NOON 


the meridian, then proceed as 'above; and the alti 


ly to the may be found thus: Place the wooden horizon quite 
1dex will level, and bring the pole to the zenith; then turn 
> ſhadow tte horizon about till the ſhadow of the axis cut off 
ry circle. the azimuth in hours on the horary circle; then will 
level, if che meridian of the globe ſtand due ſouth and north, 
d ſhift i Hand perpendiculars dropt from it on any fixed plane 


ſhadow, vill be a meridian line. 


horizon 


4 


and his altitude, being given, to find the hour of the day; 


tude thus found, will be the depreſſion. 5 
By having the ſun's azimuth, a meridian line 


Prob. XXII. The latitude, the fur's place, and Bis 
tzimuth, being given, to find his altitude, and the hour. 
Having rectified the globe, bring the quadrant of 
Prob Miltitude to the given azimuth in the horizon; and 

f. 1 turn 


n 


* 
; 5 
PCC . 
" 


n 


turn the globe till the fun's place cut the edge of tlc 
quadrant; then will the ſaid edge ſhew the altitude, i 
and the index will point to the hour, 

In like manner, the latitude and ſun's place-being 
given, with either the altitude, hour, or azimuth, the 
other two may be found. 

Prob. XXIII. The declination and 3 altituds 
of the fun, or of a /tar, being given, to find the latitude of 
the place. 

Mark the degree of Jeclination upon the. aan 
and move the meridian in the notches, till the degree 
of declination coincide with the given altitude; then 
weill the elevation of the Pole be the latitude of the 

lace. 
F Prob. XXIV. Te day and 10 of. the lunar cel? 
being given, to find all theſe places on the globe where tit 
ſame will be viſible. 

Find, by prob. XI. the place to which the ſun! 
vertical at the given hour, and bring that. place to the 
zenith; then will the eclipſe be viſible in all tho: 
places which are under the horizon. Or, if you 
bring the antipodes of the place where the ſun is 
vertical to the zenith, then will the eclipſe be viſible 
in all places above the horizon. As eclipſes of the 
moon uſually laſt ſome conſiderable time, the places 
toward the eaſtern horizon will continually be ſettinę, 
and loſe ſight of the eclipſe; and thoſe on the wel. 
tern horizon will be conſtantly riſing, and come] 
within view of it. 

When a ſolar eclipſe happens to be ak if you 
bring the place where. the ſun is vertical at- the time 
to the zenith, ſome part of the eclipſe will be viſib!: 
in moſt places. in the upper hemiſphere. But an e- 
clipſe of the ſun's being viſible in any particular place, 
depends ſo much upon the moon's latitude 'at the 
time, that it cannot be determined with any. certainty 
by the globe, but by calculation only. 


* 


Prob. 
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e of tie Prob. XXV. To find the right . on wal declina- 
altitude, Vin of the ſun, or of a ſtar. 


ce-being 
uth, the 


altitude 


an be the ſun's, or ſtar's right aſcenſion; and the de- 
gree of the meridian directly over the fun 8 Place, or 
pyer the ſtar, is the declination. 


witude of If the right aſcenſion and declination be given, to 


nd the ſun's place, or the ſtar, bring the degree of 


1eridian, Right aſcenſion on the equator to the braſs meridian ;z 
e degree nd under the degree of declination on the RE 
e; then ou have the ſun's place, or the ſtar ſought. - 


Prob. XXVI. To find the latitude and longitude of a 


moen ſtar. 


e of the | 
Bring the ſolſtitial ado to the braſs meridian, 


ar eclipje 


vhere lle Nerew the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the e- 
liptic, then turn the quadrant to the given ſtar ; and 
ie ſun she arc betwixt the ſtar and the ecliptic will ho the 


ce to the ſÞtitude, and the degree cut on the ecliptic will be 
all thole Ihe longitude. 

, if you The converſe of this 3 vis. from the lati- | 
ie ſun is Maude and longitude given to find the ſtar, is ſo obvi- 


de viſible Mus, that it would be idle to give directions. 


s of the The diſtance in degrees betwixt two ſtars is found | 


1e places Wy laying the quadrant of altitude over them. - 

e ſetting ; Prob. XXVII. The latitude of the place, the manth, 
the wel- Y, and hour being given, to find what ftars are then ri- 
1d come M's or /etting, what flars are culminating or on the meri- 


ban, and what is the altitude and azimuth of any . 


u, if you r above the horizon. 


the time MI Elevate the pole to the latitude of the place; bring I 4 


be viſible Ne ſun's place to the meridian, aud ſet the index to 
But ane. II noon ; turn the globe till the index point at the 
lar place, ven hour; then all thoſe ſtars that are in the eaſtern 
le at the Hmicircle of the horizon are riſing, thoſe in the weſt- 
certainty n ſemicircle are ſetting, and thoſe under the meri- 

an are then culminating. And if the quadrant of 
8 Ititude be ſcrewed to the zenith, and applied to any 
Prob | |  -: ->. =. paxticulay 


Bring the ſun's place, or the tar, to the 1 
then will the degree of the equator cut by the meridi- 
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rallel is called, The circle of perpetual occultation : And 
the diſtance of theſe circles from thier reſpective 


that as the latitude increaſes, theſe circles will reced; 


grees, or under the poles, they come to coincidt| 


twixt the ſtar and the weſt will be the amplitud 


hap 
thoriz 
betw1 
he h 
yhich 
tracte 
gives 
0 180 
which 
outin 


Where: 
under 


particular ſtar, the edge will ſhow the alrite, and 
FR horizon will be cut in the azimuth. <« 

If, inſtead of the hour, the altitude or azimuth be 

iven, the other two may be eaſily found. 

If the globe be now turned quite round, all thoſ 
ſtars that do not paſs under the horizon during a full 
revolution of the "globe; never ſct in that place ; and 
the ſtars that do not come above the N never 
riſe in that latitude. 

If a parallel to the equator be deſcribed touching 
the horizon, and dividing the ſtars that never ſe 


from thoſe that do, this parallel is called, The circl: £4 
of perpetual apparition ; and if on the this fide of the Hh i 
3 


equator another ſuch parallel be deſcribed, dividing 


the ſtars that never riſe from thoſe that do, this pa- auſe | 


ount e 
s, wit! 
ll the 
rob. -; 
pd day 
i/es, 2 


pole is always equal to the latitude of the place; f. 


from the poles, till at laſt, in the latitude of go de 


with the equator and the horizon. 3 

Prob. XX VIII. The latitude of the place being given ah P : 
to find the amplitude, oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion, « #9 zt 
ſ[cenfional difference, | the ſemi- diurnal and ſemi-nofurn C ew 
arc, with the time of continuance above or under the i: 1. | Un 
rixon, of any ſtar or point in the heavens, - f If 50 

Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring 1. FR 
given ſtar or point to the meridian, ſet the index t = ids; 
XII noon ; then turn the globe till the given ſtar rin 5 
point come to the eaſtern horizon; then the arc $ FT by 
the horizon betwixt the ſtar and the eaſt is the an il = 4 
plitude oriental, and the degree of the equator c oy & 4 
by the horizon is the. z oblique aſcenſion. Turn tl "gg 
globe back again till the given ſtar or point come | * of 


1 
the weſtern horizon, then the arc of the horizon b. den ; 


occidental, and the: degree of the equator cut by tl 
horiz 


Py 
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Horizon will be the oblique deſcenſion ; and the time 
detwixt the hour to which the index now points, and 
he hour of ſix, is the aſcenſional difference in time; 
rhich converted into degrees, and added, or ſub- 
trated, as the caſe requires, to or from go degrees, 
ves the ſemi-diurnal arc, the complement whereof 
o 180 is the ſemi-nocturnal arc; and the hour to 
which the index points, doubled, gives the time of 
out inuance above the horizon, the complement 
whereof to 24 hours is the time of. continuance 
under the horizon. 

If the amplitude, oblique aſcenſion, c. of the 
un be required; then, beſides the latitude of the 
lace, the month and day muſt alſo be given; be- 
auſe theſe things, with reſpect to the fun, on ac- 
ount of his annual motion, vary every day; where- 
fl with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, they are the ſame | 
Uthe year round. 

bob: XXIX. The 1 of the place, with the ana 
nd day, being given, to find the hour when any flar 
Jes, ſets, or culminates. | 

Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the 
un's place to the meridian, and fet the index to x11 


art J. 


, and 
th be 
thoſe 


2 full 
3 and 
never 


iching 
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DW | 
105 on; then bring the ſtar ſucceflively to the eaſtern 
ee. zorizon, to the meridian, and the weſtern horizon; 5 
e 10 nd the index in theſe reſpective ſituations will ſhew 


he hour of riſing, culminating, and ſetting. | 
If the latitude of the place, with the {538 of ri- 7 
ng, ſetting, or culmination of a ſtar, be given, to 
Ind the month and day, or ſun's place; in this caſe, 
ing the. ſtar to the horizon, or the meridian, and 
the index to the given hour ; then turn the globe 
ll the index points at X11 noon, and the meridian 
ll cut the ecliptic in the ſun's place; whence the 
nonth and day may be found in the callendar on the 
Fooden' Horizon. 
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Prob. XXX. The latitude of the place, the month and 1 li . 
day, with the azimuth of a flar * given, to * nd th 


riven 

bour of the night. Hg 
Elevate the globe to the latitude of the plac, bring MW. n 
the ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to bs the 
XII noon ; ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to the ze. If t 
nith, and bring it to the ſtar's azimuth in the horizon 3 
then turn the globe till the ſtar cut the edge of the * 


quadrant; and the index will ſhew the hour of the er o 


hen . 
ar ce 
ind th 
he pla 


'The azimuth or bearing of a aw; may be found 
thus : place the meridian of the globe-due ſouth and 
north, by help of the compaſs, or a meridian line, 
and at the ſame time bring the horizon to a level; 


Prot 
then fix a long needle perpendicularly in the Zenith; nd 
place a long joiner's ſquare on the wooden horizon 8 
ſhift the ſquare till the needle, the edge of the , 4 
ſquare, and the ſtar be in a line; and on the horizon Phan: 
you have the azimuth or bearing, and that either in. g 
degrees or points. If you bring the edge of the cores”: 
ſquare to the north or ſouth point of the horizon, deg 
you will then | pa what ſtars arc on the mil - , 
ridian. b coth 
Prob. XXXI. E latitude of the place, the mon ung 1 
and day, and two ſtars of the ſame azimuth or the ſat hrs 5 
| altitude, being given, to find the hour of the night. a, 
Ele vate the pole to the given latitude, bring the kick x 
ſun's place to the meridian, ſet the index to xi . 
noon, and ſcrew the quadrant to the zenith; thay _ 3 
turn the globe and quadrant about till both ſtars ct chronic: 
incide with the edge thereof; then will the inde! "Wy: 
ſnew the hour of the night. If the two ſtars are 0 F F 
the ſame altitude, move the globe till the fam wall, 
degree on the quadrant cut both ſtars 3 then will th ride 
index ſhew the hour. o to the 
If the altitude of two ſtars on the fame azimuth » lptic vl 

| given, and the latitude of the place be required: J a orizon, 
Fn 888 N th . 


rt. I, Chap: 11. | Of the, GLOBES. | 40 
5 and Ius caſe, iy the quadrant over both ſtars at the 
2d ven degrees of altitude, 'then ſhift the meridian in 
he notches, till the quadrant cut the given azimuth 


bring En the horizon; and the elevation of the pole m"_ 
lex to Ie the latitude of the place. 

ne 2c. If two ſtars be given, one on the meridian, , and Y 
"rizon Who other in the eaſt or weſt point of the horizon, 


of the 


© the nd the latitude be required: In this cafe, bring the 
tt 


ar on the meridian to the meridian of the globe, 
hen ſhift the meridian in the necches, till the other 


found, Har comes to the eaſt or weſt point of the horizon; 
th and nd the elevation of the pole will be the latitude of 
1 line ne place. 

level Prob. XXXII. The latitude of the place being given, 


enith; 
orizon, 


of the 


0 find the degree of the ecliptic which riſes or ſets with 


al and achronical riſing and ſetting , 


or120088 Flevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the 
ther u ven ſtar to the eaſtern horizon, and obſerve what 
of the egree of the ecliptic riſes with it; then look for 
Or12z0N, 


he me 


es coſmically, and the degree of the ecliptic then 


e mont ting the weſtern horizon will give the time of the 


he amar riſing achronically. Then bring the ſtar to 
. he weſtern horizon, and the degree of the ecliptic 
Ing * hich then riſes, will give the month and day when 
to XII 


13 thel 
ſtars cc 
Ce inde! 
rs are 0 
EC ſame 
will tt 


ow in the weſtern horizon will 8 the time of the 
chronical ſetting. 

Prob. XXXIII. The Iatitude g the olace being x5ven, 
b find the time when a given lar r 700 and ar. he- 
cally. | 

Dlevate the pole to the given lacitwde; bring the 
br to the eaſtern horizon, and that degree of the e- 


_ lptic which is now 12 degrees under the eaſtern 
IVEC » 
ue of hy firſt en begins to emerge from 


the 


. 

x f 
. 7 
| 

$ 


given flar, and thence to determine the time of i its 2. : 
hat degree on the wooden horizon; and in the cal- 


endar you have the month and day when the ſtar ri- 


be ſtar ſets coſmically, and the degree of the ecliptic 


Prizori, is the ſun's place when the given ſtar, if it 
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the ſun's beams, and become viſible in the mornin | "7 
before the {un riſes. The degree of the ecliptic ö 
points 

thus found : Turn the quadrant toward the weſtern Les 

| horizon, and move it till the edge thereof cut the e. lobe 
cliptic in 12 degrees of altitude above the horizon; * q 
and the point of the ecliptic oppoſite to this will be 12 fun, 0 


degrees under the eaſtern horizon, and is the ſun' 
place; when the ſtar begins to riſe heliacally, the day 
and month anſwering to which may be found on the 
wooden horizon. To find the time of the heliacal 
ſetting, bring the ſtar to the weſtern horizon, and 
turn the quadrant to the eaſtern, ſo that the 12th 
degree thereof above the horizon may cut the eclip- 
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q tic; and the degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ps 
| i int now cut, is the ſun's place when the ſtar begins Wil the 
li to ſet heliacally, or turn inviſible in the evening; ill be 
vl whoſe correſpondent month and day you have on ore, h 
. the wooden horizon. veſtern 
Prob. XXXIV. The Lal of the place, avith the urn thi 

| E071 and day, being given ; to find the hour when anWhours f1 

given planet riſes, ſets, or culmmates. _ enſion 

Find the place of the planet for the given day in betwixt 

ſome ephemeris, mark its place on the ecliptic; then {horizon 

elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſunb here J 


place to the meridian, and ſet the index to x*11Mhe riſin 
noon ; and then turn the globe till the marked degree Prob. 
of the ecliptic comes ſucceſſively to the eaſtern hori-. Nn, , 
zon, to the meridian, and the weſtern horizon; 7 of 
and the index will, in theſe reſpective fituat-Wſhr 72. 7 
ons, ſhew the hour of the planet's rifing, culmin ; Flevat 
ting, and ſetting. n's plac 
Prob. XXXV. The month, day, and 1 of "Moon ; t! 
eclipſe of one of Fupiter's ſatellites being given, to find teen ho 
places where it will be viſible. ow culn 
Find, by Prob. XI. the places to which the funil-heay; 

is vertical at the given hour, bring that place] to the north 
zenith, and ſet the index to x11 noon ; then all the he point 
places in the. eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon art bunt 30 


thoſe to which the ſun is then dying: fix 3 


— 


art | Chap. I. Of the Gros. 55 
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the penile of poſition to the north and at 
points of the horizon; and while it lies flat on the 
eaſtern horizon, flip a f mall wedge betwixt it and the 
globe, that it may keep its place, and revolve with 
he globe; then if Jupiter bein conſequence of the 
ſun, or riſes after him, turn the globe weſtward till 
he index point at the difference in time betwixt the 
ſun's and - Jupiter's right aſcenſion ; then will the 
ſpace betwixt the ſemicircle of poſition and the eaſt- 
rn horizon comprehend all thoſe New of the earth 
trhere Jupiter be viſible from the ſetting of the 
un to the ing jt Jupiter. But it Jupiter be in 
ntecedence of ſun, or riſes before him, bring the 
place to which the ſun is vertical to the zenith, and 
ll the places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon 
ill be thoſe to which the ſun is then riſing; where- 
ore, having laid the ſemicircle of poſition on the 
veſtern horizon, put in a wedge to keep it faſt, and 
urn the globe eaſtward till the index point ſo many 
ours from noon as is the difference of the right ak 
enſion of the Sun and Jupiter; then will the ſpace 
detwixt the ſemicircle of poſition and the weſtern 
orizon comprehend all thoſe places on the earth,. 
rhere Jupiter and the eclipſe will be viſible betwixt 
he riſing of Jupiter and the riſing of the ſun, 

Prob. XXXVI. The latitude of the place, with the 
wnth, day, and hour, being given, to find the right 4 
eon of the mid heaven, and divide the whole Peavens 
to the tavelve aſtronomical ho uſes. 

Llevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the 
n's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to xir 
oon; then turn the globe till the index point to the 
nen hour; and the degree of the equator which 
ow culminates; will be the right aſcenſion of the 
d- heaven. Then fix the ſemicircle of poſition to- 
ie north and ſouth points of the horizon, and from 
de point of the equator cutting the eaſtern horizon, 
bunt 30 degrees upward on the equator, and bring 
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the ſeraicircle of Pati to this zoth degree; and 
the ſpace betwixt the ſemicircle and eaſtern horizon 
will be the twelfth houſe, and the degree of the ec- 
liptic now cut by the ſemicircle will be the cuſ 
thereof. Again, move the ſemicircle other 30 de. 
grees upward, and it will cut the ecliptic in the cul, 
of the eleventh houſe, and the meridian now cut; 
it in the cuſp of the tenth houſe. Next, bring the 
ſemicircle to the weſt ſide, and elevate it to 30 de- 
grees below the culminating point of the equator, and 
it will then cut the ecliptic. in the cuſp of the ninth 
houſe : Bring the ſemicircle 30 degrees lower, and it 
will cut the ecliptic in the cuſp of the eight houſe, 
and the weſtern horizon cuts it in the cuſp of the 
ſeventh houſe. The eaſtern horizon cuts the ecliptic 
in the cuſp of the firſt houſe ; and as the firſt is dia. 
metrically oppoſite to the ſeventh, ſo is the ſecond to 
the eight, the third to the ninth, the fourth to the 
tenth, the fifth to the eleventh, and the _ to the 
twelſth. 
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1e cul} The ConSTRUCTION and Us of Mars. 
W Cuts . 
ng the Map is a plain figure, repreſenting the ſurface 
30 de- of the earth, or ſome part amen according | 
or, and the laws of perſpective. | 
ninth . On maps, as well as on globes, are inſcribed the: 
and i ircles of the ſphere, viz. the equator, the meridians, 


houſe, Mie tropics, the polar circles, and other parallels ;; 


of theWvd on. the map of the world is alſo inſcribed the 
ecliptic cliptic. | 
is dia-. In maps, the top is the north, the foot the ſouth; 
-ond toe right hand the eaft, and the left hand the weſt. 


| The deprees of latitude are numbered on the eaſd 
nd weſt fide of maps, and the degrees of longitude: 
t top and bottom. 
Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, which 
re always wider or broader near the mouth than to- 
yards the head or ſource. - 

Mountains are repreſented by a fort of: cloud ; fo- 
its or woods by a kind of ſhrub; bogs or moraſſes 
ſhades; ſands or. ſhallows by ſmall dots; roads 
ſually by double lines; and towns by o, or by the 
hape of a little houſe. 

The depth of water in or near harbours, is uſually 
preſſed in fathoms, by figures. Thus, 4, 5, 6, 77 
enotes the water to be ſo many fathoms deep. | 
A map is the repreſentation of the earth er a part 
hereof on a plain ſurface. The globe truly repre- 
nts the earth, but a map no more than, a plain ſur- 
ce can repreſent one that is ſpherical.. But altho” 
he earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, 
et by means of ſeveral.of them, each containing a- 
but Jo or 20 degrees of latitude, the repreſentation 

: no 3 8 will. | 
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will not fall very much ſhort of the globe for exad. V 
neſs ; becauſe ſach maps, if joined together, would H giver 
form a ſpherical convex nearly as round as the globe finge 
3 para] 

The diſtance between two ln is four on the ¶ you » 
map thus: Take the extent betwixt the two places I 


with a pair of compaſſes, and applying that to the MWtudes 
ſcale of miles, uſually placed in ſome corner of the there 
map, you have the diſtance in miles; or applying it I. 
to the degrees of latitude on the fide of the map, you differ 
Have the diſtance in degrees. 2 
Ihe latitudes of places is found. by taking t the WW by m1 
_ neareſt extent between the plan and the parallel next ber 0: 
above or below it, and that extent laid from the ſame ; 
parallel on the graduated meridian the ſame way, WW ongit 
will point out the latitude. - of 101 
The longitude of a place 1s found, by taking the latituc 
neareſt diſtance :rom the place to the next meridian, if tudes 
and applying that extent from the ſame meridian tudes 
upon the graduated parallel; but the minutes, i root c 


here is meridian for every degree, or the degrees of 
a meridian for every 5 or 10, muſt be eſtimated by 
the eye. 

All thoſe places 1 the ſame latitude are found 
under the fame parallel, and all places of the ſame 
longitude under the ſame meridian. 
The length of the longeſt day and number of the 
climate of any place, is found by comparing the h 
titude of the place with the table of climates, where 
the coreſpondent climate and length of the longell 
day will be exhibited. 

When the hour of the day in one place is giren 
to find the hovr of the day in another, compare the 
longitudes of the places, and allow 4 minutes differ 
ence of time for every degree of difference of long 
tude, to be added to the given hour, if the place o 
which the hour is required lie eaſt of that of which 


the hour is 5 given, __ e if it lie to be 
el 
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When the latitude and longitude of a place is 
given to find the place on the map. Move your 


finger from the latitude given parallel to the neareſt 


arallel till you come to the given lon itude W 
— will find the place. a 4 ; _ 

If you have no map, but the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of two places given, in finding the diſtances 
there will be three varieties, | 

1. If both places lie under the ſame meridian, the 
difference of latitude gives the diſtance in degrees. 

2. If under the ſame parallel, the diſtance is found 
by multiplying the difference in degrees by the num- 
ber of miles anſwering to a degree in that parallel. 

3. If the given places differ both in latitude and 
longitude, find the miles correſponding to a degree 
of longitude on a mean paralle] betweea the two 
latitudes, by which multiply the difference of longi- 
tudes in degrees. Reduce alſo the difference of lati- 


tudes to miles; ſquare both theſe, and the ſquare 


root of their ſum will be the direct diſtance. 
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L is a 1 deſcribing the furkice of 
the earth, as it is compoſed of land and water. 
The globe of the earth, whoſe diameter is near 
Booo Engliſh miles, conſiſts of land and water, henee 
alled zerraqueous 3 whereof about one fourth only of 
ts ſurface is land, and three fourths water. 


L Of the PIES f Land. 


Led) is divided 1 into continents, lands, peninſulas 5 
— capes or promontories, mountains and 5 
alleys 
A Continent is a 1 tract of land comprehending 
rveral regions of countries, that lie contiguous, with- 
but any intire ſeparation of their parts by water.. 
An Hand! is a ſpace of land entirely ſurrounded 
ith water; as Britain, Ireland, the Iſle of Wight. 
A Peninſula or Cherfoneſe, is a piece of land almoſt 
urrounded by water; as the Morea, Jutland, Crim” 
Lartary, and Arabia. . ; 
An Ifthmus is a -neck, or narrow piece of land, 
nat joins a peninſula to the adjacent country; as, the 
thmus of . of Suez, and Darien. = 
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| 32 Cape, or Promontory, is a high part of land 4 


ting out into the ſea; but if that part of land be 
{mall or not high, is is called a Point, a Head-lani 
Naze, Neſs, or Mull; as, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Verde, the Lizard Point, the Naze of Norway, 
Buchanneſs, the Mull of Galloway. Ty 
A Mountain is a riſing part of land that overtop 
the adjacent country; if it riſe only to a ſmall height, 
it is called a Hill. A mountain which caſts out fire, 
as Etna or Veſuvius, is called a Vulcano. 
A Valley is a plain or level country encompaſſed 
with mountains or hills; and if the level ground be 
of a ſmall extent, it is called a Dale or Stratb. 
The names of the other parts are generally known; 
fuch as, a Vood, which is a tract of land covered 


with trees; a very large wood is called a Foręſt; and 


a very ſmall one a Grove. A Defert is an uninhabit- 
- edplace ; or it is a barren country. that- produces 
nothing. e 


II. Of the parts of Water. 


Water is divided into oceans, ſeas, gulfs, ſtraits 
tiers, mare. 

The Ocean in general, is that vaſt collection of {alt 
water, out of which all the parts of the earth ſeem 
to riſe like ſo many iſlands; but in a more limited 

ſenſe, it denotes that great body of water which ſe⸗ 
parates one continent from another, or one great 
part of the earth from another; as, the Atlantic 
ocean, the Pacific ocean. PEE 245 6 RR > 
Seas are parts of the ocean, uſually called by the 
names of the countries they waſh or border upon; 
as, the German ſea, the Iriſh ſea. 5 | 
A Gulf is a part or arm of the ſea, almoſt ſurroun- 
ded by land; as the Gulf of Mexico. Some gults 
are ſo conſiderable, that they take the name of Seat; 
N 25 * 
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the Baltic 4 the eee * 1 ſmall 


nd ju 

and bWulf is called a Bay; and a little bay is called a Creet ; 
2d-land nd thoſe parts of gulfs, bays, or creeks, that have 

| Hope Wood anchorage for ſhips, are called Roads, - ; 


A Strait is a narrow paſſage out of one ſea into a- 
other ; as, the ſtraits of Gibraltar, the ſtraits of; 
onſtantinople, the ſtraits of Dove. 
A Lake is a great body of water, ſurrounded by 
and; as the lake of Geneva, the lake of Conſtance. 
Scotland and Ireland, lakes are uſually called 
ochs or Loughs ; as Loch Neſs, Loch Neagh : and 
ulfs ſometimes go under the ſame name; as Loch 
Lain, Loch Fergus. | 
A River is a large body o or ſtream of freſh water; 5 
Fi a ſmall river is called a Rivulet, or Brook. 
A Marſh, Fen, Bog, or Moraſs, is a collection of 


ater mixed with mire and mud. 


(orway, 


vertop 
height, 
ut fire, 


npaſſed 
und be 


known; 
covered 
2; and 
nhabit- 
oduces 
underſtood ; ſuch as, ponds, in which water is ar- 
ficlally e er ; pools or meers, which are a ſort 
f natural ponds 3 and canals made for) joining two 
ers, lakes, or tea. | 5 4 

ſtraits III. Of National Parts. 
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The een, with reſpect to its inhabitants, or con- 
dered as formed into different ſocieties, is divided | 
to empires, kingdoms, and republics. © 

An Empire is a wide extent of territory, or ſeveral 
rge countries ſubject to one Sovereign, called E- 
or; as the Ruſſian empire, the Turkiſh SPAS, 
e empire of Germany. | 

A Kingdom is a ſmaller extent of territory; ſub- | 
ct alſo to one Sovereign, called King; as, the King- 
Im of Great Britain, of France, &c. 


| by the 


upon; 


wroun-W A Republic, or Commonwealth, is a country where 

e gulls Wc Sovereign authority is in the hands of many; as, 

f my le Py of Holland, of het of Genoa. 0 
iv 


The names of the other parts of water are general- F 
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IV. of Continents and Oceans. _ 


The bad i is divided into two great continents, » vn 
the eaſtern and weſtern. 
The eaſtern continent is ſubdiveded into thad 
great parts, viz, Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and the 
weſtern continent makes a fourth great part, calle 
America. 
The water is divided into three great Oceans, viz 

the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian ocean. 
The Atlantic, or weſtern ocean, divides the eaſt. 
ern continent from America, and is 3000 miles broad, 
The Pacific ocean divides America from Aſia, and 
is 10,000 miles in breadth, 

The Indian ocean lies between the Eaſt — 55 and 
Africa, and is 3000 miles .. 


E I R G PE 


Situation, Extent and Boundaries.—Is ſituated between 

6 and 72 degrees north latitude, and between 19 
Ae weſt and 65 degrees eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don, extending 30e0 miles in length, and 2500 
breadth; and bounded on the north by the From 
ſea, or the Northern ocean; on the weſt by the At 
lantic ocean, which divides it from America; , on tht 
fouth, by the Mediterranean, which divides it fron 
Africa on the eaſt by Aſia, from which it is divided 
by the Egean ſea, or Archipelago, the ſtrait of tht 
Dardanels, or the Helleſpont, the Propontic, or Sea 0 
Marmora, the Thracian Baſphorus, or ſtraits of Con 
ſtantinople, the Euxine, or Black ſea, the ſtraits 
Kaffa, or Cimmerian Boſphorus, the Palus M cots, a 
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. ſea of Aſoph, the rivers Don or Tanaiar the Wolga, 


3 the 'Fobol, the Irtis, and Oby. 


General Deſcription and Hiſtory.— It is in this quarter 


ff the world that arts and ſciences have been carried 


JJ the greateſt perfection; and it is in Europe that 


Ne find the greateſt variety of character, government, 


nd manners. We here diſcover an happy tempera- 
ture of climate, no part of Europe lying within the 
Torrid Zone; ; and we find the ſurface of the earth 


Wore diverſified by ſeas, mountains and rivers, than 


any other quarter of the Globe. Europe alſo is 


at country of the world which has always been the 
Poſt favourable to the growth of civil liberty. Here 
Pere erected in ancient times the two great empires 
If the Greeks and Romans, which held under their 


bjection the greateſt part of the known world. 


hat of the Greeks was raiſed by Alexander the 
Preat, ſon to Philip, King of Macedonia. He was 


hoſen General of the united power of Greece about 


Jo years before Chriſt. He over-ran, in the courſe 


t few years, the great Empires of Perſia and India, 


With an army every where victorious. His territories, 
owever, were divided after his death into many di- 
Winct kingdoms. 


The Empire of the Romans laſted N longer. 
was formed gradually, and by repeated e 
the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. 

The Romans firſt conquered the territorities a- 
und their own city Rome, extended their power 
ſterwards over the remainder of Italy, and being 
Pntinually engaged in war, proved more than a 
atch for any enemy that oppoſed them in the civi- 
zed parts of the world. The Carthaginians gave 
en moſt difficulty. Their power had riſen by 
mmerce, and they commanded both ſides of the 


editerranean. Corſica and Sardinia had fallen un- 
Ir their ſubjection. Sicily had difficulty to defend 


elf, and the danger had come too near the Romans 
not 
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not to take up arms. The hoſtilities: 3 Rod Ide R 


and Carthage, known by the name of Punic Watz Fur 
laſted above 50 years, and are the moſt famous In t! 
read of in hiſtory. oe F ing © 
The Romans next turned their arms againſt tW-1cav 
different ſtates of Greece, -and the various kingdom OVErn! 
| poſſeſſed by Alexander's ſucceflors. They found lc: tl 
reſiſtance in all thoſe famous nations than in one bar. Lavery 
barous Prince, Mithridates King of Pontus. HiiM...r-< 
kingdom bordered on the inacceſſible mountains Mie bar 
Caucaſus, and abounded in a race of men who out ti 
minds were not enervated by pleaſure, and who ons 
bodies were firm and vigorous. But Mithridate ered + 
was at length compelled to yield to the ſuperior fu, def 
tune of the Romans, deſtined to be the * bltened 
of the world. . De III. 
Even the barbarous nations beyond the Alps be ortogn 
gan to feel the weight of the Roman arms. Gaul i overed 
ſubdued by Julius Cæſar; and his ſucceſſor AuguſtuMhhich g 
about 24 years before Chriſt, received ambaſladon f Eurox: 
from all quarters of the known world. The End Ame 
rors who came after Auguſtus rivetted the chain ave, wi 
which had been formed. The various countries ii wealt! 
France, Spain, England, Germany, c. became Wanted : 
many provinces of the Roman Empire; which, b Acton: 
ing now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt In pans int 
.Oring and force. The violent erruption of th: Bei, 
Goths and Vandals from the north of Europe, a; 4. 
north-weſt of Aſia, haſtened its deſtruction. Iontainec 
contentions between theſe barbarous nations ert of 
the Romans continued during ſeveral centuries, art of ] 
the native bravery of the former prevailed oalmatia 
the chene ebugh diſciplined troops of the lata Theſe 
About th of the ſixth century, the Saxon WMrovinces 
German nation, were maſters of great part of Brital bes wh 


the Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; tl 
Goths, of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards, of Ita 
and the adjacent provinces. Scarce any veſtige 1 


art. ll 


| Romy 
c war 
.0us wil 


Europe. 
In the begining of the ninth century, G ee 


ing of France, conquered Germany and Italy; and 
ndeavoured to introduce a more orderly and regular 
overnment into his dominions, than had taken place 
ince the downfal of the Roman Empire. But the 
very to the great nobles or chieftains, and the ig- 
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he barbarous nations, did not begin to diſappear till 
bout the 13th century; when the Italians and Hanſe- 


ered the lower ranks of people in theſe countries 


pftened the manners of the whale ſociety. Edward 
e III. of England followed their example. The 


Ips b-BWortugneſe, applying themſelves to naval affairs; diſ- 
Gaul Worered the Cape of Good Hope i in the year 1497, 
1gultu Which gave a new turn and vigour to the commerce 
{1100 Europe. About the ſame time Columbus diſcove- 
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ed America; and the different nations of Europe 
ave, within theſe two centuries, ſo much increaſed 


lanted and colonized many diſtant countries. 


a. 4. Germany, Germania. 5. Sarmatia, which 
ontained Poland and part of Muſcovy. 6. Dacia, 
art of Hungary, and Tranfylvania. 7. Hiyricum, 
art of Iſtria and Hungary, Sclavonia, Boſnia, and 
Valmatia, 8. Greece. y. Italy. 

| Theſe ſeveral parts were ſometimes divided into 


ides which inhabited them. 
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he Romans appeared; and every thing was new 


jorarice which had been occaſioned by the inroads of 


owns ſet "about cultivating commerce. This ren- 


{ dependent on the great for ſubſiſtance ; and it 


wealth and in number of inhabitants, as to have 
Ancient Divi icons, Europe was divided by the Ro- 


pans into nine parts. 1. The Britiſh iſlands, u. 
% Britannice, 2. Spain, Hiſbania. 3. Gaul, Ga. 


rovinces, and ſometimes according to the n or 
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Modern Diviſions. Chief T. wn; M 1 


Spain, | Madrid. Al 
Portugal, Liſbon. IE /Ri 
France, Paris, -) Of 
Ray, 5: Rome. | ' 2 Da 
Switzerland, ern. | CU 
- Auſtrian Netherlands, Bruſſels. IW. 
United Netherlands, Amſter dans. 
Germany, Vienna. 
Bohemia, --- -— Ppague. 
5 Hungary, burg. 
Auſtrian Do- n 1 5 3 | 
TOY  -Sclavonia, Poſega. Ivica 
Croatia, Carlſtat. Majo 
Poland, Warſa w. Minc 
| Ruſſia, | | Peterſburg, 
5 Sweden, Stockholm. , Corfi 
Daniſh Do- (Denmark, Copenhagen. Lare 
minions. TNorway, Bergen, | 
[= Turkey i in Europe, = Conſtantinople. WW Sh 
| . 5 Are 
N Principal Buregean cas. -------Þþ 7 
N er Britain, comprehending, Chief towns, 
England, London. 
Scotland, © Edinburgh, 
And, and the adjacent iſlands, ? Dublin. 
= ſubject to Great Britain. — . Liefir 
Iceland, ſubject to Denmark, Scalholt. Corfu 
55 5 | , Ceph 
5 nF; AZant. 
A Chief Iſlands of the Baltic Sea. cucadia 
Zeeland, TFunen. Lurop 
| Alſen, Langland I ES oms, ei 
E . Taifter. C ſubject to Denmark. 15 Ss 
erm 


Mona, Bornholm, 


ns, Gothland, PAL Po 4 # ö 
Aland, ſubject to Sweden. wu 
Oſel, | FRO, 188" 
2 io, F fobjedt to Ruft "lt 
| Uſedom, CCW Wk 
Wollin,. ſubject to Pruſſia. Hl 
an. 
In the M. editerranean Sea. 
at, Chief Jowns.. 
Ivica, | + <— 
Majorca, & ſubject to Spain. Majorca. 
| . Minorca, 5 Citadella and 
g. „ Port-Mahon. 
n. , Corſica, ſubject to France. Haſtia. 7 
gen. . Sardinia, ſubject to the King of Ca liari | 
Sardinia. * 
nople. Sicily, ſubje& to the ing. of 1 
Na.. 3 | 
. Archipelago Iflands, ſubjedt 
to Turkey, with the Iſland of 
Candia. 
ns, FRE ED. 
| In the Adriatic, or Gulph of Venice. 
U. : 2 2 | 
| | - Chief t010n7, 
. Lieſina, SG | Lieſina. 
Corfu, | . SR» 
Cephalonia, E 9 * . tos; 
. Lant. ant. 
eucadia, belong to the Turks, . 
Europe contains three empires, ſeventeen king- 
ms, eight republics, and eight dutchies. 
The empires are, that of Ruſſia, of ere and 
Germany. | | bog. 
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The 88 are, „Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, 
France, Poland, Pruſſia, * Hung, Den. 
mark, Norway, Sweden. : 

The republics are four great ones, viz. Holland 
Venice, Genoa, and Switzerland; and four ſmall 


ones, namely, Geneva, Lucca, Raguſa, and St Ma. 


rino. 
The duchies are, the archduchy of 4 the 

Great Dukedom of Tuſcany, the duchies of Savoy, 

Mantua, Modena, Parma, Courland, and Holſtain. 


»ͤ»ͤ˖ͤ „ 


% 


Situation, Extent, and Boundaries. Spain has Mz 


drid for its capital or metropolis; and is ſituated be- 
tween 36 and 44 degrees north latitude, and between 
10 degrees weſt and 3 de eaſt longitude, ex- 
tending 700 miles in wo and. 500 miles in 
| breadth, and bonnded on the north by the Bay ef 
Bifcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it 
from France; on the eaſt by the Mediterranean; 
on the fourth by the Straits of Gibraltar; and on the 
weſt by Portugal and the Atlantic ocean. 5 
General Hiſtory — Spain formerly included Ports 
gal, and was known to the ancients by the name cf 
Iberia and Heſperia, as well as Hiſpanja, It was a 
object of contention between the Romans and Car 
rhaginians; and the arms of the former prevailing 
Spain remained in their poſſeſſion till it was invade 
by the Goths on the downfall of the Roman Empire 
It was gradually formed into a great kingdom, and 
paſſed thro* different families into that of Bourbon, 


in the year 1701, when Philip, ke: of Anjou 
grandi 
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land Vrandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne. This 
Vent has been as favourable to the commercial inte- 
reſts of France, as diſadvantageous to thoſe of Great | 


r ſica, 
Den. 
Britain. 

Ancient Diuiſion of 
countries were divided by the Romans into two ge- 


eral parts, Hiſpania Ulterior, named alſo Exterior, 


Land, 
{mall 
t Ma. 
„ the contained the two provinces of Bætica and Luftania. 
)AaV0 
zin. , huiver, which runs through it, comprehended the pro- 
f inces of Andaluſia and Granada, part of New Ca- 


lle ſouth of the river Guadiana, and ſome ſmall 


bart of Alentejo eaſt of the ſame river. The inha- 
itants of Betica were divided into the Baſfuli, or 


ortugal, the weſt parts of Leon and the two Caſtiles, 
| nd was inhabited by part of the Turditani and Cel- 
s Ma- Nici, the Lufitani and Vettones. Hiſpania Citerior, 
ed be · r Terraconenſis, contained all that part of Spain 
tween Which lies north of the river Ebro, and was divided 
e, ex- ro 24 diſtricts, according to the . of tribes 
les in hich inhabited it, 

Bay ot 
vide i 2 | be Tons 

mean 55 Modern Diuiſions. 

on then. , 

= Provinces. Chief towns, 

Portu- Gallicia, Compoſtella. 

zme Of Aſturia, Oviedo. 

was al Biſcay & Jpuſcod, Bilboa. 

d Car Navarre, Pampeluna. 

railing, Arragon, _ Saragoſſa. 

avaded Catalonia, Barcelona. 

mpire. ll Valentia, | Valentia. 

, and Murcia, Z 4 
urbon, Granada, „ UW ‚ R ts: 
Anjou Andaluſia, Sein ; 
andſon 1 8 Old 


rt 1! | e rain N 


Spain and Portugal. —Theſe | 


and Hiſpania Citerior, or Interior. Hifhania Ulterior 


Zetica, ſo named from the river Betis, new Guadal- 


Pæni, Celtici, and Turditam. Lifſitania contained 
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e Old Cattile, - - ' _ Burgos. > | Cap 
New Caſtile,  _ Madrid. UArka 
einn, ea Veneri, 

On, Merida. „%. 
Ivica, Nie. ibrall 
Majorca, Majorca. ent; 
. ſubject to SEE: une . 
Great Britain, ta- | Hic 
ken by the French | Bayr. 

in 1756, and ced- | | hoſe of 

ed to us by the | Citadella and e 
peace in 1763, and 9 Ls eſt ; C 

' - retaken by the | Port-Mahon. agena 
Spaniards in the = d Ro 

hte war, and con- lajorca 
firmed to them by |, | Soil a7 

the peace in 1782.— | duntry 

uces Vat 

e is a ſtrong fot: fituated ! in the moſt mons, + 
ſoutherly part of Spain, and belongs to Great Bri- eſnuts, 
tain, It has a very commodious harbour, formed 1; and 
by nature for commanding the paſſage of the Straits, WW: quicl 
or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediter- d it yi 
ranean and Levant ſeas. The Straits of Gibraltar WF, — 

are but 15 miles broad and 24 miles in length. rbs, 1 
| Mountains, —The chief mountains are, the Pyre- ſhephe 

nees, the Cantabrian mountains, Sierra Molina and ford ch. 

Tablada, Sierra Morena, Sierra Navada, and Mount Wh... 4 
Calpe that covers Gibraltar; Mount Calpe and In ... 1; 

Mount Abyla- or Abyle, oppoſite. to it on the Affi. dunts to 

can fide, are the ancient pillars of Hercules. 3 
Rivers. The moſt conſiderable rivers of Spain are, Wiſ;., porte 

Minius, the Minho; 3 Durius, the Duro; Tagus, the leons; 

Tajo; Anas, the Guadiana; Betis, the Guadalquiver ol, copp 

Singulis, the Xenil Cores,” the Segura; Sucro, tht purchaf 

Xucar; Tarias, the Guadalaviar ; —_ the Ebro; ions rea 

Sicorts, the Segrez ee the e 3 Sam fnmercc. 

broca, the Ter. ent thi 
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| Capes. —Round the coaſts of Soalja are theſe re- 
arkable Promontaries or Capes. Aphrodiſium, or 
Veneris Promontorium, Cape de Creus; Charidemum 


P,jmontorium, Cape de Gates; Calpe Promontarium, 
tibraltar rock; Sacrum Promontorium, Cape St Vin- 


ent; Barkarinin Promontorium, Cape de Eſpichel; 


une Promentorium, Cape de Mandego; Anlabrum 
elicum, or Nerium Promontorium, Cape Finiſterre. 


Bays.— The moſt conſiderable Bays or Gulfs are 
hole of Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna, commonly cal- 


d the Groyne, on the north-weſt; Vigo on the 
ct ; Cadiz and Gibraltar on the ſouth-weſt z Car- 
agena on the ſouth; and Alicant, Altea, Valencia, 


1 Roſes on the eaſt: to which add the Bay of 


lajorca. 


Se and Produce.— The ſoil in Spain, though the 


duntry be mountainous, is generally rich ; and pro- 
uces variety of wines, oil, and fruit; ſuch as oranges, 
mons, prunes, figs, raiſins, almonds, pomegranates, 


deſnuts, and capers. It produces alſo flax and cot- 


n; and has mines of iron, ſteel, copper, lead, alum, 


d quickſilver. Even ſugar canes thrive in "Spain, 


d it yields ſaffron and honey in great abundance. 


o country produces a greater variety of aromatic 


rbs, Uſtariz, a Spaniard, computes the number 
ſhepherds in Spain at 40, ooo. The ſheep walks 


ord the fineſt wool, and are a treaſure in them 


ves. The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much 
th mulberry trees, that the product of its filk a- 
punts to L. 200,000 a-year. 
Commerce. The treaſures of America are e regular- 
imported every year to Cadiz, in the flota and 
leons; but as the Spaniſh manufactures of ſilk, 
ol, copper, and hardware, are not near felciont 
purchaſe them, the more induſtrious and trading 
tons reap the chief advantage from the American 
merce. All the attempts of the Spaniards to 


went this have hitherto been unſucceſsful, and 


will 
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will continue ſo, unleſs a ſpirit of induſtry be raiſed We" t 
in Spain, fo as to enable them to ſupply their Ame. (170, 
rican poſſeſſions with their own commodities and pain 
manufactures. Their ſupine negligence has hitherto conti 
made it advantageous for their neighbours, that ſuch WM" ica, 
immenſe treaſures ſhould rather belong to the Spa. Ha litt 
niards than to any more active and more induſtrivo; Ml modez 
people. = TT ions. 
Government, Revenue, and Forces. — The King of ompl 
Spain is an abſolute hereditary Monarch, with the {ſe*Pr*! 
title of Catholic Majefly. He is of the ſame family Chief) 
with the Kings of France, namely, the houſe of enera 
Bourbon. His reſidence is at Madrid. His eldeſt {Wſ8*Vant 
ſon is ſtyled Prince of Aſturiat, the younger ſons are WIPX* ol 
ſtyled Infants, and the daughters Infantas. The re- putatia 
venue of the crown is about L.-5,600,000 Sterling, imbitte 
the greateſt part whereof ariſes from the American er nea 
mines, of which the King has a fifth. He falls upon onfiſc 
means alſo, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, Mens 
do lay hold of the American treaſures belonging to. heir h 
his ſubjects, who never complain, becauſe they ar: etme 
Ppunctually repaid with intereſt. The finances of his Inferiou 
preſent Catholic Majeſty are on a better footing, both pr eff 
for himſelf and for his people, than thoſe of any of es wir 
. lis predeceflors. © "oO _ . Chief 
The land-forces of the crown of Spain are never Mud wa 
fewer in time of peace than 70, ooo; but in caſe d, 
a war, they amount, without prejudice to the king- a C 
dom, to 110,000. The great dependence of the ouſes 
King, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign eets“ 


Inf guards. His prefent Majeſty has been at great pain heap. 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe Euro 


and America exceeds 65 ſhips of the line. onvent, 
Population and Manners.—Spain was formerly far er all k 
more populous than it is at preſent, which is owing d gare 
partly to the great numbers of religious of both ſexes ments, 
who lead a life of celibacy; partly to the inteſiine Spain, 
wars carried on between the ancient inhabitant WW Pulatic 
4: . | an 


d. 


. 


rt 1]. Sri. 71 


Kalles and the Moors, who had invaded them from Africa, 
Ame. (/o, ooo of whom were at one time expelled from 


Spain about 300 years ago,) but moſt of all to the 


3 and err“ Ne 
| continual drains of men ſent from Spain into Ame- 


therto 
t ſuch 
Wigs noderate calculation, the Spaniards exceed five mil- 


omplexions ſwarthy, and their countenances ve 


[ | 
* expreſſive. The beaaty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns 
family hiefly in their romances, for it is by no means their 
\f of eneral character, nor at all proportionate to their 


eldeſt 
ns are 
he re- 
erling, 
erican 
upon 


gency, 


ing to 


agt of the nation, have long maintained a high re- 
putation for probity and honour. During the moſt 
imbittered wars which they have had with England 
for near a century back, there is no inſtance of their 
onfiſcating the Britiſh property on board their gal- 
Wcons: and all the Britiſh ſubjects which fell into 


treatment. But the character of the court is much 


are 
5 his Nnferiour to that of the nation. It is rapacious and 
7, both ppreflive at home, and equally ambitious and faith- 
any of Weis wirh regard to foreign ſtates. 2 


Chief Cities—Madrid, ſurrounded only with a 


never WF” ; 
caſe of eo, ooo inhabitants. According to the beſt accounts, 
king: ls a dirty and uncomfortable place to live in, the 
of the ouſes being very high and inconvenient, and the 


reets very narrow: But proviſions of all kinds are 
heap. The palace of the Eſcurial here is the largeſt 
Europe; and contains a church, a mauſoleum, 
onvent, college and library, beſides large apartments 
er all kinds of artiſts and mechanicks, noble walks 


foreign 
t pains 
Europe 


rly fat 


rica, and the indolence of the inhabitants, who are 
23 little pains to raiſe food for their families. At a 


lions. They are of a moderate fize; their hair and 


gallantry. The lower ranks, eſpecially the trading 


heir hands met with the moſt humane and generous 


nud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 


owing 
h ſexes 
ateſtine 


\bitantsi 
and 


Ind gardens, beautified with fountains and coſtly or- 


aments, Seville is next to Madrid the largeſt city 
Spain, but is greatly decayed ꝓoth in riches and 
Ppulation, Its manufactures of filk and wool are 

e now 
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They have eight archbiſhops, and forty biſhops, why 
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now greatly reduced; and its great office of com. 
merce to South America is now removed to Cadiz. 

Keligion — The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery of the 
moſt rigid kind, without toleration of any other 


have all rich livings. The Archbiſhop of 1 a WL 
is ſtiled Primate' of Spain, and has a revenue e iſbor 
L. 120,000 Sterling, or more. The InquiſitionW2 des 
reigns here with terror, and is the moſt oppreſlieMiſprees 1 
court that ever was eſtabliſhed among rational cre{"d 1c 
| tures. The priſoner is put to torture, and forced id ea 
confeſs himſelf guilty, whether it be ſo or not; andſW\tlant 
he neither knows his accuſers, nor the witneſſes! 
gainſt him. There are in Spain 2140 convents and 85 
nunneries, containing at leaſt 50,000 monks (WM Ent 
- NUNS, 'Tral: 
Language and Learning, —The Spaniſh languzp Beira 
has a great affinity to the Latin, with a mixture i Iſtre 
Arabic words and terminations. Arts and ſcience Alen 
are not much cultivated by the Spaniards, yet the 41ga: 
have ſeveral univerſities ; the chief whereof are tho Guad 
of Salamanca, Terragona, "Toledo, Alcala, Seville Porty 
Granada, Valladolid, Oſſuna, Oueſca, Saragoſſa, a ſ 
guenſa, Valentia, Lerida,: Barcelona, Compoſtc!:i d ver. 
and Mexico in America. Several Fathers of t. 
Church were Spaniards: Learning owes much .. 
Iſidore biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Ca RIVE 
deroni and Lopez de Vega have diſcovered great 
enius in dramatic writing. The inimitable Cervante . - 
author of Don Quixote, died fighting for his coun Bays.— 
try at the battle of Lepanto. His ſatire on knight" St Ul 
errantry cured them of that.ridiculous ſpirit. Ea ir and 
he compoſed another againſt bigotry and ſuperſtition e ſoil - 
and been as ſucceſsful in it, Spain would in all pro bod, bu 
bability hwwe made a more he eng Hgure ſcarc. 
literature before this time. ndanth 
| e poſſel 
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POR CE Vw 
Situation, Extent, and : Boundaries,—Portugal 
Liſbon for its capital; and is ſituated between 37 and 


prees weſt longitude z extending 3oo miles in length 
nd 100 miles in breadth ; and bounded on the north 
ind eaſt by Spain, and on the ſouth and weſt by the 
Atlantis Oce.. 72 85 


Provincer. e hief FOWNS. 
Entre Minho Douro, Oporto, Braga, Viana. 
Tralos Montes, Miranda, Villa-Real. 
nou Beira, Coimbra, Lamega, Guarda. 
x ture 00 
ſcience 
et they 
re tho 
Seville} 
ſſa, 8 
poſtelia 
of the 
auch t( 
8. Cali 
d great 
r vantes 
is Coun 
knights 
t. Ha 
rſtition 
all pro 
gure 


Alentejo, „enn Bea. > 
Algarva, Tauaavira, Faro, Lagos. 
Guadiana, Portulegre Elvas. 
Portugal was formerly a province of Spain, but is 


ud very ſubject to earthqua es. 


article of SPAIN.) . 1 


4 


r Ot Ubes, and Lagos in Algarva. 
e ſoil ſo fertile as in Spain; nor are their fruits ſo 


e ſcarce; but this and all their other wants are a- 
undantly ſupplied from England. The Portugueſe 
Te pollefled of Goa, * Sc. in Aſia; of Moſambi- 


0 que 


2 degrees north latitude, and between 7 and 10 de- 
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Lſtremadura Liſbon, St Ubes, Leiria. 
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RIVERS and CA Es are mentioned under the 


Bays. — The bays are only two, viz. that of Cadoan, 
Air and Soil. — In Portugal the air is not fo pure, nor 


00d, but they are of the ſame kind. In corn they 
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que and ſeveral other places in Africa; and the Br. _ 


zils in America; which laſt is a moſt profitable (Wl... ; 
colony. - 5 i] 


» Commerce.—The commerce of Portugal is very ex. 
enſive, but proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations trading with her engroſs all the 
productions of her colonies, as well as her own native 
commodities ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, aud drugs af 
the Eaſt-Indies and Africa, and her drugs of Brazil, 


Revi 
ſaid te 
late th 
he ef 
pn of 


The Portugueſe, however, make a little linen, and tutie 
ſome coarſe ſilk and woollen, with a variety of ſtrau. Il. an 
work, and they are excellent in preſerving and can. Nernm 
dying fruit. The preſent Prime Miniſter in Portugal nich 
has endeavoured to awaken the ſpirit of commerce Herable 
_ and enterprize among the natives; he has projecteluire. 
many new companies and regulations, which haven 1150: 
been frequently complained of as ſubverſive of t Piards, 
i priviledges which the Britiſh merchants formerly en- en, 2 
joyed by the moſt ſolemn treaties. 5 ſhips o: 
f Chief Cities. —Liſbon, - the capital of Portugal, I Gove 
thought to contain 200,000 inhabitants. It is fitwMrert 
. ated on the Tagus. Great part of it was ruined Hrves + 
an earthquake in 1755. The harbour is ſpaciou the 
and ſecure, and accounted the greateſt port in E Plergy 
rope after thoſe of London and Amſterdam. Oporto bing A 
conſiſting of 50,008 inhabitants, carries on a great nl7 reg 
trade with England, eſpecially in the wines called elary 
Port. | iT LN | i ueceſſic 
I Population and Manners According to the lateſt Lear: 
caleulations, Portugal contains near two millions of ie 16t 
habitants, of whom 1,700,009 are lay perſons, and hore kr 
the remaining 300,000 Eccleſiaſtics, a diſproportimg@s.:;,,, 
that muſt appear very ſtriking to thoſe who live e alſo 
Proteſtant countries. The Portugueſe retain 10icratur 
thing of that" ſpirit and enterpriſe which rendere ountry, 
their aniceſtors maſters of the Indies 300 years 22 unded 
"1559 


They are repreſented as a flothful; degenerate, treach4 


* 


art. I Pogue 73 
ae Br. Nerous, and revengeful people; but national Charac- 
ofitable 


ated. 


ery en. 

3 as the Maid to amount to L. 3,500,000 Sterling annually. Of 
all the Hate they are thought to be conſiderably increaſed by 

1 native he eſtabliſhment of excluſive companies for carrying 

rugs of bn different branches of trade; and by the ſuppreſſi- 


Brazil. Wen of Jeſuits and ſome other religious orders and in- 


n, and WMitutions. The King's fifth annually fent from Bra. 
| ſtrav. Ml, amounts to L. 300,000. The Portugueſe go- 
ad can-Wernment depends chiefly on England for protection, 
ortuga, Which renders both their fleet and army leſs confi 
nmerce Werable than their circumſtances might ſeem to re- 
rojecteduire. The preſent King, however, ſince the late 
h hav BWmafon of his territories by the French and Spa- 


of the 
erly en. 


iss of war to 25. ; | 
ugal, 18 Covernment.—Portugal is really an abſolute govern- 
is itv-WWrent ; but this nation, as well as Spain, till pre- 


ined by 
[pacious 
in Eu- 


erves an appearance of its ancient free conſtitution, 
n the meeting of the Cortes or ſtates, conſiſting of 
lergy, Nobility, and Commons. Thoſe have g- 


Oportoſ ung to ſay, however, in laying on taxes; and the 
a or Iny real power they enjoy is that their aſſent is ne. 
5 Ca i 


clary in every new regulation with regard to the 
uccefſion. e 3 
Learning and Univerſitks. About the middle of 
de 16th century the Portugueſe were poſſeſſed of 
hore knowledge in aſtronomy, geography, and navi- 
ation, than any of their neighbours. The ſame 


— lateſt 
ns of in- 
ns, and 
portion 
3 live in 


of * terature and ſcience are equally neglected in this 
> 


ountry. Their univerſities are thoſe of Coimbra 
unded in 1291 by King Dennis; Evora, founde 
5e; and the college of the nobles at Liſbon. 

| Religion and Language. The religion is Roman 
„ W2 Catholic, 
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ers, good or bad, are commonly very much exagge- 


Revenues and Force. The revenues of the crown are 


Piards, has raiſed an army of 28,500 well diſciplined 
en, and is preparing to augment his Heet from 12 


ge allo produced their poet Comoens; but at preſent 
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Catholic, and tho''the Portugueſe had a Patriarch, WM i. 
they depended entirely on the Court of Rome with gunc 
regard to eccleſiaſtical affairs. But the power of he med 

gtineſs in Portugal is of late conſiderably abridged, Moore 
and the Inquiſition, (that ſhocking tribunal ! which 4; 
under the ſimpious maſk of ſerving the cauſe of God, M gr, i 

punifhed,/ burned, and tortured all who were of dif. 13 

ferent ſentiments from its own members with regard the r 


to religion,) is now taken out of the hands of Eccle. 
fiafticks, and converted to a State-trap for ſuppert- 
ting the abſolute power of the Crown. The Arch. 
biſfropricks are thoſe of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon, 
The Portugueſe language differs ſo little from that of 
Spain, / that it may be regarded as a dialect of it, xy 
both.are a corruption of the Latin: mixed with many 
Sorith words: —» 


n ©. - 


Situation, Extent, and Boundaries. France has Paris 
grees north latitude, and between 5 degrees welt, and 
8 degrees eaſt longitude, extending 600 miles in 
length, and 500 miles in breadth, and is bounded oi 
the north by the Engliſh ch:nnel and the Nether: 
Jands ; on the eaſt; by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy ; on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean, and thx 
Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt, by the ba 
of Biſcay. - | | | . 

General Hiſtory.— France was called by the Romans 
Tranſalpine Gaul, to diſtinguifh it from Ciſal pine 
Gaul, on the Italian fide of the Alps. Gaul contain 
ed not only France, but Flanders, Holland, and Suit 
zerland. It was annexed to the Roman empire h 
the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 48 New 
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gundians, and Franks in the fiſth century, was for- 


on into a kingdom by Clovis, anne 468, and is now. 


gorerned by Lewis XVIth of the family of Bourbon, 


Ancient Div ifrens,—Galliq is divided, by Julius 4 : 
fr, into three: parts, the Belgæ, the Galli or Celtz, 
Gallia Belgica was bounded by, 
the rivers Seine, Marne, and Rhine, the mountains 


and the Aquitani. 


of Voſges and the ocean. The bounds of Gallia Cel- 
tica were the ocean, the Seine, the Marne, the Soane, 
the Rhone, and the Garrone. Gallia Aguitanica had 
for its bounds the ocean, the Garrone, and the Fyre- 
nean mountains. 


I. Auguſtus, the ſuocefſor of Julius Cæſar ad. 


ed Gavl into four parts, Gallia Narbonenſis ; Aqui 
nia; Lugdunemſis; and Belgica. 1. Gallia Narb 


comprehended all that diftrich which is now divided. 

into Languedoc, the county of Frix, Gevaudan , Velay, . 
the Vivarois, Provence, Dauphin, and Savoy; and 
contained 15 different tribes of people. The chief of 
| theſe were the Yolce, inhabiting Tolga, Toulouſe; - 
2. The Allobroges, whoſe 

chief ſeats were Vienna, Allobrogum, Vienne in Dau- 


and Nemauſus, Nimes. - 


phine ; Cutaro, ſince Gratianopolzs, Grenoble; Gene- 


va Geneva; Lacus Lemanus, the lake of Geneva and 
3. Cayares. or Cavari, inhabiting ry 


Louſanne. 
county. of Avignon, the principality of Orange, and 

the biſhoprick of Apt. Their chief towns were 
Aranuſſo, Orange; Avenio, Avignon; Avia- Julia, Apt. 
II. Aguitania, of a larger extent than it was in Ju- 
tus Cæſar's time, was bounded by the Pyrenees, 
the ocean, and the river Loire, and contained 18 


different tribes of people, of thoſe the principal were 
the Arverni, inhabiting Auverne and the Bourbon 
nois. The chief tows, Nemeſſus or: Auguſianemetum, 
Under 


Clermont; Ge now Gergovi, in rains. 


| the Arverni were comprehended the Bon, whoſe 
principal towns \ were Ger govia, Moulins 4 in the Bour=- 


3 


* 
before Chriſt. it became a prey to the Goths, Bur- 
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bonnois. 2. Santones, inhabiting Xantogne, in which 


the chief places were Mediolanium, Xaintes, Santo. £ 
num Portus, Rochelle, Uliarus inſula, the iſle of 
Oleron. * % 8 
IH. Gallia Lugdunenſit, the largeſt diviſion of all ( 
was bounded by the ocean; the rivers Ligeris, Loire; 1 
Seguana, Seine; Matrona, Marne; and Vogeſus Mn Wl | 
the mbantains of Voſges ;- and contained 29 differen WW 
people. Of theſe the principal were the Sequani in- 4 
habiting -Franche Compte, wherein the chief places ] 
were Viſontio and Biſontio, Beſancon; Abucina, Port 
de la Louvre; ura Mons, Mount Jura, or St Claude Te 
hill. 2. ZEdui, inhabiting Bourgogne, in which ver rhich 
Auguſtodunum Mduorum, Autun; and Caballinum, Cha this g. 
lons upon the Soane. 3 Pariſii, the diſtrict of Paris; Naueſt, 
chief town, Lytetia or Lucotetia, Paris. Lorrai 
IV. Gallia Belgica was bounded by the ocean, the raiſſin 
county of Caux, the Seine, the Marne, the moun- 72 
tains of Voſges, and the Rhine, and inhabited by 21nd he 
different tribes. Of theſe the principal were the Norm 
Rheni, inhebiting the Dioceſſes of Rheims, Chalons, en, H. 
and Laon. Their chief towns were, Dutocortorum, N Cranv 
Rheims; and Cata/aunum, Chalons. 2. Ambiani, f-. ¶ rieux 
miens. Chief towns, Samarobriva, Amiens. 3. Be. ent, P. 
tavi, inhabiting part of Holland and Gueldres. Chief Orlean 
towns, Lugdunum Batavorum, Leyden; Novuiomu : ¶ Pourde 
gur, Nimeguen; Arenacum, Arnhem. 4. Tang, arbor 
called alſo German, the inhabitants of. Liege. oulor 
Mt e Fehr FA Nan 
Governments: | Chief Towns.. Britain 
Nr,, Amiens. eleisl. 
Iſle of France, Paris. Pert ced 
Champaigne, Troyes. n 176, 
Normandy, Rouen. der, O) 
Bertany, | Rennes. ence a 
Orleanois, Orleans, ut Hon 
. „ Provence; 


2 


art ll. FRANCE. 57? - my 
| which Government. Chief Tou. VINE 
Santo- : Provence, Aix. | ; 4 0 N # 
iſle of Languedoc, TPhoulouſe. 5 | | [| 9 
5 Guienne, BhBourdeaux. | 1 
1 of zi Gaſcony, ' Bayonne. = 
Loire; Dauphane, 1 Grenoble. E 
Monz : Burgundy, 5 N | 
lifferent] Lorraing: 7 . Nancy. 

Uani in- Alſace, 1 Straſburg: 

places Franche compte, Beſancon. 

1a, Port 


Claude To theſe may be added ſeveral” fine provinces. 
ch were rhich, ſince the Reformation, have been annexed to · 
m, Cha is great kingdom by marriage, purchaſe, or con- 


queſt, viz. part of the Netherlands, the Duchy of 


f Paris; 
| Lorrain, the counties Alface; Lower Navarre, Ve- 


an, the naiſſin, and the Hland of Corſica. | 

moun- . Towns and Harbour. The chief ſea· ports, towns 
d by 1nd harbours in Picardy, are Calais, Boulogne. In 
ere the Normandy, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Harfleur, Rou- 


halons, en, Honfleur, Caen, Bayeux, Cherburg, Coutance, 
forum I Cranville, and Averanches. In Bretany, St Malo, 
iani, A. NPrieux, Treguer, Morlaix, Breſt, Audiern, Port VOri-- 
3. B.. et, Port Louis, or Blavet, Vannes, and Nantz. In 

Chief Drieanois, Rochelle, and Rochefort. In Guienne, 


Dourdeaux; and in Gaſcony, Bayonne. In Languedoc, 
Narbonne, 00 Beſſiers. In nn een 
oulon, and Antibes. 

{ands.—The iſlands on the conſt of Nerzmandy 
re Guernſey, Jerſey, and Alderney, ſubject to Great 
Pritain, On the coaſt of Bretany are Uſhant, and 
belleifle, taken by the King of Great Britain in 176, 
but ceded to the French King by the treaty of peace 
n 1763. And South of the Loire are Noire, Mon- 
der, Oye, Ree, and Qleron. On the coaſt of Pro- 
ence are Heres, 'Tropez, Antibes, Porteros, en 
ut n and ot Margaret. 
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epriv 
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vere I 
The 


8 —Th® mountains, Beſides the Pyrenece; 
and Alps, which ſeparate France from Spain and !. 
taly, are Vauge, Mount Jura, the Cevennes, and 

Mount Dor. 
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n principal rivers are; Rhone, the nents 
| | g Garrone, the Charante, the Loire, the Seine, the oointe. 
1 Soane, the Maeſe, and the Rhine have n 
i Capes.—The: chief capes and points are; in the En {Wicute 
mn gliſh Channel; C. Antifleur, C. Barfleur, C. Ii ues a 
| Hogue: . In the Bay of Biſcay, P. Penmark, P. Cu- le ac: 
| beron.. On the coaſt of Provence, C. Portes. 7 French 
Soil and Produce.— The ſoil of France is fertile, and lat ſu; 
1 ces almoſt every thing deſirable in life, ſuch lough 
| wine, oil, and delicious fruits of every kind. TheirliiWn time 
chief nkinafactures are velvets, brocades, lace, cam ects, a 

bric, tapeſtry, lawn, woollens, and ſilks of variouthird © 

kinds; alamodes, leather, gun- locks, ſword- blade ſtated : 

| toys, tapes, hats, paper, and thread. Injuſtice 
Climate. The air is temperate ;.and the. ſouth he fo: 

France, eſpecially about: Montpellier, is eſteemed thin time 
healthieſt ſituation in Europe They reckon 800 c iſted o 

ties, of which 40 are great ones: The number Ning ha 

. the people is computed at 20, ooo, ooo, and the inhaWaris, a 

bitants of Paris at 950,000. The French are a gay hainblea 

warlike, tùrbulent people, ſeldom dejected by ade Comm 

ſity, and inſufferably inſolent in proſperity, Than an « 
exceed all Europe in courteſy and ente ad Ital; 
4 and flattery. lenz a; 
HSovernment and Strength.— The King of- France WW.iſle, —t 
an abſolute hereditary monarch, with the title Monne a 
 Moft Chriſtian Majeſty; and ſtiled by the Pope Mad on 
eldeft fon of the Church. His eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Dube trad 
phin, and is declared to be of age when fourteen year Me 
old. The females never. ſucceed to the crown. I blarſeille 
-preſent parliaments in France have no analogy viary coni 
that of Great Britain. The members lay claim Wipplics | 
the right of putting a negative on the royal edi drug 


or laws enacted by the King. But his oe — | 
epriVs 


Py 


art I ee, 


rrenees 

and L his account, and placed others in their room who 
s, andere more ſubmiſſive to his will. B 
The kingdom of France is divided into 30 govern- 
e, the nents above mentioned, over each of which is ap- 
le, the pointed a King's Lieutenant or Superintendant, who 


have more extenſive executive powers than the Lords 


the accounts of the beſt informed writers. Some 


le, andi hat ſum, and even above twelve millions. And 
ſuch f hough it is not at all impoſſible that the French King, 
TheirfiWn time of war, may raiſe this vaſt ſum upon his ſub- 
, canects, and ' diſcharge it by repaying them with one 
variouWſthird of the debt, yet that is not to be accounted a 
blades Wtated national revenue, and tends only to prove the 
Injuſtice of the crown, and the miſery of the ſubje&. 
outh he forces in time of peace are about 240, ooo, and 
ned than time of war 450,000 men; in 1769 the fleet con- 
geo ited of 64 ſhips of the line, and 25 frigates. Ihe 
mber ing has ſeveral fine palaces, ſuch as the Louvre in 
xe nh aris, and in the country,, Verſailles, Marli, Foun- 
> a gaſainbleau, St Germain, SS. e 
adveni Commerce and Manufactures.— The French carry 
Then an extenſive commerce by land to Switzerland 
ents, Had Italy by the way of Lyons, to Germany through 
{Wentz and Straſbourgh,—to the Netherlands through: 
rance Wile, —to Spain, (a moſt profitable one) through Ba- 
title Nonne and Perpignan. Her ports in the Channel, 
ope Mad on the weſtern ' ocean, are frequented: by all 
ed DolgF'c trading nations of Europe. The trade from: 
en yeußer Mediterranean ports (more particularly from 
n. I barſeilles) with Turkey and Africa has long been 
gy wighery confiderable. The Negro trade from Guinea 
claim pplies her ſugar colonies, beſides the gold, ivory; 
edi nd drugs got from thence. V 


Jeprive | 


leprived many of them of their offices as judges, on 


Licutenants in England. The King's ordinary reve= 
ues amount to L. 7,000,000 Sterling, according to 


French writers indeed make them riſe much above 
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"" he gove 


The French owe this extenſive and flouriſhing ale 


commerce to their induſtry and taſte in manufacture. 


a 


| | EY 
Theſe were improved and extended by the famous ogg 
Colbert, a gentleman of Scotch extraction, and mini. their 
ſter to Lewis XIV. Her manufactures conſiſt of | 
ſaltpetre, filk, embroidery, ſilver ſtuffs, tapeſtry, cam. £ 
. brics, lawns, fine laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, vel. 
vets, brocades, brandy diſtilled. from Wine, a prodi- 
gious variety of toys, and other articles; many of 
which are ſmuggled into Great Britain, where they 
are beught with ready money, to the great detri- 97755 
ment \of this country and its manufactures. The Re 
French ſilk manufacture, however, is now rivalled by es L 
that of England, where the proteſtant weavers took Lf Jong! 
refuge, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, at 
and were happily encouraged. On the other hand, Fe 
the French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially "a; 
at Abbeville, are thought to be little inferior to thole WY © 
of England and Holland ; which proceeds in a good if en 
meaſure from the clandeſtine importation of Engliſh fn 
and Iriſh wool, and of workmen from the ſame coun-W ©, | 
* Religion and Learning.—The eſtabliſhed religion 12 
in France is Popery. They have 17 archbiſhops, FIRAE; 
104 biſhops, 750 great convents of monks, and * to five g 
nunneries. Their language is a mixture of Latin and muvia, 
German. The univerſities are thoſe of Paris, Or- L Gat 
leans, Rheims, Poictiers, 5 ourdeaux, Angiers, N antz, Wes, Sub, 
Caen, Bourges, Montpelier, Cahors, V alence, Alx, i by th 
Lion, Grenoble, Straſburg, Pont, Mouſon, and 1 ** er an 
louſe; beſides ſeveral academies for the ſciences, for mpreher 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture. | _ erſo, C 
There is no modern country where. literature aud, r 
ſcience have made greater progreſs than e Franc, Ke a 
or which produces a greater number of agreeab ; 6, Feltr. 
books and learned men. This is owing in a good 'in Gu 
meaſure to the encouragement. they meet with fr = % C Ty 


4 


t I. 
he government al the; Erbe which i is more confi 


ung Nierable in France than in any other country. 
ws The French ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
10ug 


ous nes, and in North America, will be taken notice of 
wy n their proper places. 1 
am- 
vel⸗ 
di- 
y of 
they 
etri- 
The 
d by 
took 
itz, 
and, 
rally 
thoſe 
ood 
gil 
un- 


1 TAL V. 


gott, Extent, wid Bo riet Ii hai Has 
or its capital, and is fituated betwixt 38 and 47 de- 


aſt longitude, extending. 600 miles in length, and 
oo miles in its greateſt breadth ; and bounded on 
e north by Switzerland and part of Germany; on 


uth-weſt by the Mediterrancas ; and on the welt 


rance. 
Ancient Div ifons.—ltaly, Hole, eme known 
the names of He eſperia, Latium, and Auſonia, was 


= vided by the Romans into two general parts, the 
| 200 
W and 
Or- 
antz 
Aix, 
hou- 
;, for 


to five great provinces, Gallia C. ;falpina, T huſcia or 


truria, Umbria, Sabinia, and Latium. 


let, Subalpina Gallia, and Gallia togata, was boun- 
d by the river Var, the Alps, the rivers Arno, 
ino; and Arſa; and contained, 1. Venetia which 
mprehended part of Iſtria and Friuli; the Ifles of 


e and 


* 
* ble Velie, comprehending Tridentum, Trent; and Fel- 
good a, Feltra. & and 4. Ihe other en inclu- 
from d in Gallia 1% Ping, were Gallia ranſpadana, and 


* 2 N which ieee the countries 


the 
on 


trees north latitude, and between 6 and 19 degrees 


he eaſt by the Gulf of Venice; on the ſouth and 


the river Var and the Alps, which divide it from 


orthern and ſouthern. The northern was divided 


I. Gallia Ciſalpina, otherwiſe called Gallia inter 


herſo, Oſero, and Feroſina; and the territory of 
atavium, Padua; and Vicentia, Vicenza. 2. Pars 
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on both ſides the hs T; n Pavia; Mediolanum 
Milan; Pergamus, Bergamio, and part 'of Dauphine 
II. e 0 or Etruria, Tuſcany, was divided into 
two pants. 1. Tuſcia trans Arnum, containing th 
countries which lay between the rivers Magra and 
Arno, viz. the territoryabout Genoa, antiently dil 
led Liguria, the Dutchy of Carrera, the State 9 
| Lucca, ahd part of the Piſan. The chief towns, Pj 
e, Piſa; Luca and Portus Piſanus, Capanone. 2. Ty 
cia cis Arnum contained the countries which lay he 
tween the Arno and the Tiber, called cis Arnum on 
account of their ſituation with regard to Rome 
Theſe countries were inhabited by 12 different tribe 
The chief places were Florentia or Fluentia, Flo 
rence ; Sena Julia, Sienna; Arretium, Arrezzo ; Fel 
fula, Fieſoli ; Cortona and Pifioium, Piſtoia. Her, 
alſo lay the lake of Thra/ymenus ; famous for thi 
battle between the Romans and Hannibal, now cala 
the lake of Perugia. 
III. Umbria was divided into Untbris tran: ”—_ 
ninum, and Umbria cis Apenninum. "The former con 
tained part of Romagnia, the dutchy of Urbino, thi 
territory of Fano, and part of the marquiſate of An 
cona. The chief towns Ariminium, Rimini; Piſa 
rum, Peſaro; and Fanum fortunæ, Fano. 2. Un 
bria cis Apenninum contained the territory of Perugia 
the county of Città Caſtellana, and moſt of the Dut 
chy of Spoleto. The chief towns were Narniun o 
Neguinum, Narni, Otriculi; Spoletium, Spoleto. 
IV. Sabinia was divided into two parts according 
to the ſituation of its inhabitants with regard tot 
river Velinus. 
V. Latium contained the territory of Rome, fl 
moſt famous city of antiquity. This territority u- 
originally divided among ſeveral tribes, who wer 
continually at war with the Romans. Theſe wen 
the Rutuli, Aurunci, Hernici, Æqui, and Volſch 


The chief reſidence of the Rutuli were 8 — 
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FFI or Templum Veneris, near St Anaſtaſia. 
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phine, hoſe of the Aurunci, were Amycle Fundi, Fondi; 

d ino mnianum, Ville de Cicerone, ſo called becauſe it 

ng th ce belonged to Cicero the famous Roman orator. 

ra 2088: oſc of the Hernici were Alabrium, Alatri; Feren- 

'5 un, Ferentino; Verulæ, Veroli. Thoſe of the it 
ate og 


ſolſci, were Anxur, Terracina ; Veletræ, Voletri 
irces or Aæa, Civita Vecchia. Thoſe of the Aqui 

ere Algidum, Ofteria ; Vitellia Colonia now deſtroy- 

, Cerbio; Treba and . Treva. . 
The Southern part of Italy was divided into three 
reat provinces, Samnium, Campania, and Magna 
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tribe. The principal inhabitants of Samnium were 

„ Fol: Picentes and Samnites. The former inhabited 

a err of the Marquiſate of Ancona, and of farther A- 
er 


uzz0.; The latter poſſeſſed part of hither Abruzzo, 
je County of Moliffa, part of the Capitanata, and 
the terra di Lavora. Their principal cities were 
meventum, Bene vento; and Triventum, Moliſſa. 2. 
mpania was inhabited by the Campani and Picen- 
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IP". The firſt poſſeſſed many remarkable towns as 
o, ti Ima and Sinope in ruins near Bagni : Cumæ, near 
of ich is the Grotto of the Sybil; Neapolis and Par- 
1 Je -oþe, Naples; Baie, Caſtello di Baia Capua or | 


polig, which ſtood about two miles from the mo- 
rn Capua. 2. The Picentini poſſeſſed part of Prin- 
pato Citerior, and their principal town was Saler- 
n Salerno. 
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o. lll. Magna Græcia, comprehending the wochen 5 
ordi it of the kingdom of Naples, was divided into two 
ws To Apulia and ZEnotria, which were again ſubdi- 
a led into others leſs conſiderable. Ihe towns in A. 
1c, t were numerous, as Tarentugs, Tarento; Ordrene 
it) "i", Otranto; Brundiſium, Brndiũ; and Caſlrum 
0 55 liner val, Caſtro. Thoſe of Ænotria were Paftum, | 
Bs eſto; Tann Junonis, Torre; nn * „ 
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. Modern Divifons, The N orth comprehend; - 


5 | Chief Towns. 
Savoy, a Dukedom, Chamberry. 

Piedmont, a Principality, Turin. 

Mountferrat, )] Caſal. 

Milaneſe, Milan. 
Parmeſan, Dutchies, J Parma, Placentia. 
Modeneſe, _ {| Mondena, 

Mantua, Mantua. 

Genes? = * epoblicss } Genie 


7 he Middle Divi fo comprehends. 


8 a | dukedom, — Florence. 
Pope's territories, Rome. 
5 Marino o, $8 — =4 — 
The South Di viſion comprebends. 
N Naples a kingdom, „ Naples. 
Great Wands - 
| . 3 N Palermo, Meſs, bir, 


Sardinia, „ - Cagliarh Oriſtagni. 
Corſica, + - Baſtia. 
n or Valetta. 


Small Nandi. 

In and near the gulf of Venice are Cherſo, Ofere 
Vegia, Arbe, Pago Longa, Brazza, Leſina, Curzol 
— Cortu or Corcyra, Zant, La * 
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On the north of Sicily are the Lipari iſlands, feign- 
Bd by the poets to be the habitation of olus and 
ulcan; the chief of which are, Lipari, Strombuli, 
Rotte, Palmaria, Ericuſa and Uſtiaad +=: 
On the weſt coaſt of Italy are, Capri, Iſchia, Pon- 

„ Giglio, Elba, Pianoſa, Capraria, and Gorgona, 


Halian Doaminions. 


Kingdom of Sardinia, —To'the King of Sardinia, who 
an abſolute hereditary Prince, belong the ifland of. 
ardinia, Savoy and Piedmont, Montſerrat, part of 
he Milaneſe, and Oneglia in Genoa; He is ſtyled 
Ling of Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, 
ic, His reſidence is at 'Furin in Piedmont, which 

ſtrongly fortified, and one of the fineſt cities in 
Lurope, His revenues are computed-at L. 500,000 
terling, out of which he maintains an army of 

,000 men, and in time of war he can raiſe 50,000 

upwards 3 but he has no navy. The number of in- 
Nabitants are computed at 1,800,000 ;-and the coun- 
&7 of Savoy being mountainous and barren, they 
re obliged to ſeęk their bread all over the world. 
lis Sardinian Majeſty, by his ſituation, holds the 

ys of Italy againſt the French. The aggrandiſement 
the late King was chiefly owing to England, to 
hich, by his neighbourhood, he is a natural ally 
r the preſervatiou of the balance of power in Eu- 
pe againſt the uſurpations of the French... 

Dutchy of Milan. — To the houſe of Auſtria be- 
ngs the greateſt part of the Milaneſe Mantua. The 
rtility and beauty of the Milaneſe is hardly to be e- 
nalled, and it formerly gave law to all Italy when 
nder the government of its own Dukes. The reve- 
ue of the Dutchy is about L. 300,000, and it can 
jaintain an army of 30, ooo. With all its natural 
nd accquired advantages, the natives of Milan make 

Wt few exports 3 and its revenue, unleſs the Court 
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of 8 ſhould pürſus ſome other ſyſtem of in 
provement, cannot be much bettered. 

Dutchy Parma. — To Don Philip, an Infant d 
Spain, have been lately ceded the Dutchy and Ci 


holy ſ. 

arma, together with the Dutchies of Placenii o * 
n united, form a flouriſhing litl , 15 
ſtate The ſoil produces the richeſt fruits and paſty c | 
rages ;-and in the towns are conſiderable manuf ag 4 
| tures of ſilk. The Duke's Court is one of the pd ep 
liteſt in Italy, being formed entirely on the Frenc — 
model; the revenues are ſaid to amount to ne a 48 
oo, ooo per aun. WY 
— 2 2 1 —The Dutchy of Tuſcany 1 10 
| longs to the Auſtria, and the Emperor's { ce w 
cond brother is the preſent Duke. The capital 3 
Juſcany is Florence, which conntains near 70,00 erte, 
inhabitants, and the greateſt beauties of ſtatuary 1 e 

painting. The inhabitants deal in wine, fruits, 60k CO 
and filver ſtuffs. Since the acceſſion of the preſc 33 
Grand Duke, Peter Leopard, ſecond brother « ens 
Emperor, a great reformation has been intro . 33 
both in the government and manufactures. 5 133 
Great Dutchy could ſend to the field on 2 "=>... : 
near 30, ooo men; but the ſoldiers are neither bra keeleſie 
nor well diſciplined. The revenue is L. $00,000. eme 
Papal Territorien. To the Pope, who is a ns ne 
ral as well as a ſpixitual Prince, and of abſolute po 33 
er, belong the territories named from «ge 8 
alſo the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which comprehend os es 
provinces; ſuch as Campania of Rome, St * and ag 
Patrimony, c. In which the towns of 5 „ — 
Rome, the reſidence of the Pope, famous for 1 
the ſeat of the Roman Empire, and celebrate "Wet the 
its ſtately palaces, and the remains of antiquity Wii. fl. 
grandeur therein preſerved. The other —_— 3 

Oſtia, near the mouth of the Tiber; Civita Vecchg 


ach c 
a free port; Spoletto, Ancona, Loretta, bes a 
rs, Bologna Ferrara. Before the reformat 
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fer begging. and impoſing on ſtrangers,: to indu 
and agriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold their 


lach circumſtances, it c 


— 


- 


e had almoſt all Europe inveigled in ſpiritual bone 
lage; he excommunicated and dethroned kings at 
Jeaſure, It was then he put the Princes of Europe 
pon the fooliſte attempt of recovering Judea and the 
holy ſepulchre from the-Mahometans, - And ſuch as- 
liſtinguiſhed:-themſelves in this holy war were digni« 
ved with the titles of - Knights of St Jam of Feruſa=, 
en. Luther, by bringing about the reformation, + 
rave this ſpiritual monarchy a ſignal- blow, and deli. 
ered the northern Princes of Europe from Papal ty- 
3znny-: But, - Notwithſtanding this, the Pope ſtill 
ontinues to be a powerful ſpiritual monarch. He is 
ſtyled - Holineſs 3 and Ambaſſadors or Princes ap- 
proaching him, humbly kiſs his toes. His Ambaſſa- 
dors are: ſtyled Legates or Nuncizs. He creates the 
ſeventy Cardinals, who pretend to be next in dignity ' 
to crowned heads. He has till in Europe 300, ooo 
pariſhes - and - 50,000- convents ſubject to his juridic- 
tion, His annual revenue, as a temporal Prince, 
does not amount to near L. I, ooo, ooo Sterl. his ac- 
dental income, which greatly exceeded that ſum, is 
ow diminiſhed, by the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 
fom whom he drew great ſupplies, and the meaſures 
taken by the Popiſh: powers, for preventing the great 
eccleſiaſtical iſſues of money to Rome. The diſcou- 
agement of induſtry and agriculture is inter woven 
in the conſtitution of the Papal government, which 
is veſted in proud lazy eceleſiaſtics. Their indolence - 
and worthleſſneſs, infect their inferiors, who pre- 
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properties by: the precarious” tenure of the will of 
their ſuperiors. The inhabitants of many parts 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh -through : 
their ſloth, . did not the fertillty of their foil almoſt. 
ſpontaneouſly. afford them - ſubſiſtence... Under 
annot be - ſuppoſed - that 


the commercial exports of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate a 


diſi, Tarento. The King of the Two Sicilies is an 


excellent. The trade however is inconſiderable fre 


for corn, till continues to ſupply Naples and other 
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of great value. N | 

Kingdom of the teuo Sicilies —To the Kin g of the 
Two Sicilies belong the iſland of that name, wit 
the kingdom of Naples, now called Sicily; as alſo in 
Tuſcany, the coaſt del Preſidii, wherein is Orbitello, 


a good ſea - port town and harbour, and the iſland The r 
Elba. In the kingdom of Naples, the moſt conf. Hing, wit 
derable towns are, Naples, the reſidence of the King ernmen 
which is by far the moſt populous city in all Italy Wſcciſlativ 
and contains about 300,000 inhabitants. Capua en and 
Benevento, Salerno, Bojano, Rhegio, Otranto, Brun. Reou4! 
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abſolute hereditary Prince. His revenues are between 
7 and 800,000 /. Sterling, his forces about 30,000 
men, and the number of his ſubjects about 2, 100,000 

The air of the kingdom of - Naples is hot, and ity 
foil abounds in all the productions of Italy. The 
wines called Vino Greco and Lacryme Chriſti, are 


the want of fpirit and enterpriſe among the inhabi4 

tants, and they are exceedingly ignorant -in manu 

factures,.- e F 
The ifland of Sicily, once the granary of the world 


parts with that commodity ; but its cultivation, and 
conſequently its fertility, are greatly diminiſhed. Is 
other productions are the fame with thofe of Ital. 


Palermo, its capital, is ſaid to contain 120,000 inhs- a D 
bitants, and both that city and Meſſina carry on Me; has 
ee. cir, ye 
Republic r Genoa. The republic of Genoa is vaſ- key keer 

degenerated from its anelent power and opulence have 

ugh the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among !*idng ne 
nobility and citizens. The chief manufactures ar eſteeme 
velvets, damaſxs, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. e Vene: 
The city of Genoa, which abounds in ſuperb edifice and 


contains about 150, ooo inhabitants, among my 


rt l. ITALY. '91 
re ſome of the richeſt individuals in Europe. Its 


te are 
aritime power is dwindled down to fix gallies, and 


F then bout 600 marines. The ſoil of its territory is poor; 
with e government is purely ariſtocratical, being inveſt- 

ilſo ind entirely in the nobles, who have a Doge or Duke 

itello Wt their head. He is elected every two years. 

iſland The revenues of Genoa are about L. 150,000 Ster- 

con. ing, with which they defray the charge of the go- 

King, ernment, -keep up 3000 men, and fix gallies. The 


egillative power is veſted in a council of 400 nob - 


Italy 
nen and rich citizens. 


Zapuay | 
Brun Republic of Venice. —To the republic of Venice be. 
s is anlſſongs a large country to the north of the Po, the pe- 
tween i inſula of Iſtria, and ſome territories. on the coaſt of 


Jalmatia. The town of Venice is built on 72 Ymall 
>, 0% lands or rocks, about three miles from the continent, 
nd it nd thefe rocks are joined to one another by 450 

TheWridges. The numerous palaces, and lofty towers of 


OOO 


ti, ar is magnificent city, make a grand and majeſtic ap- 
> fre arance. On the north tide of the Po, the chief 
nhab rns are Padua, Verona, Braſcia, Bergamo, Vicen- 


manu , Rovigo, Treviſo, Beltuno, Aquileia, Udina, Ca- 


lorlachia. On the coaſt of Dalmatia the Venetian 
wns are Nona, Sebinico, and Spalatto. The num- 


world 
other 


„ ander of inhabitants is computed at 1, 200, ooo. This 
„ li the moſt ancient republic in Europe, being up- 
Italy rds of 1200 years ſtanding. The granꝗ Senate e- 


inha 
on ate; has great privileges, but not much power. 
| cir, yearly revenues are L. 3,000,000 Sterling. 
hey keep a ſtanding army of 20, ooo. The Vene- 


ns have been always reckoned amongſt the greateſt 


5 valt- 
lence 
ng its 

eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable in Europe. 


8 2 
paper Me Venetians, tho* fallen from their ancient 
ifces ar and importance, have ſtill conſiderable manu - 


Kures in OY ſcarlet cloths _ and filver tuffs: 


ho ji 
are 


o de Iſtria, To theſe add Zeno, the capital of 


fs a Duke or Doge for life, who lives in royal 


ading nations in the world. The bank at Venice 
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and above all, fine looking glaſſes. They alſo mak 
all kinds of toys in glaſs, with which they ſupply th, 

+ reſt of Europe. They keep up a-ſmall fleet for cus 
bing the inſolence of the piratical ſtates of Barbary. 


ass, Pit 


© Lucca and St Hurino.— The other two republics in 


Italy, viz. Lucca in Tuſcany on the weſt coaſt, and 
St Marino, almoſt. directly-eaſt:from it, and ſituate 
on the ſnowy mountains; are. ſmall: and inconſider. 
able. This laſt is much admired by Mr Addiſon 
for the unſhaken reſolution of the inhabitants to 
maintain their liberty though ſurrounded by tle 
Pope's dominions. 353 g 


Tuſcan ſea, that though the inhabitants doe not es. 
ceed 1 20, ooo, their annual revenue amounts to about 
L. 80,000. The people in the town of Lucca dei 
in mercery goods, wines, and fruit, eſpecially. olives; 

their republic is under the protection of the Houle of 

*. 1 Auſtria. The | 5 i 75 . | | a | 
The remaining deminions in Italy are ſmall dut 

chies or principalities, ſubject to Dukes or Princes a 
their own names; theſe are the Dutchy of Moden, 

governed by its.own Duke, the head of the Houſe o 

Eſte, from whom the Royal family of England is de 

ſcended. This Dutchy is fruitfut, and under ths 

protection of Auſtria, The other three ſmall pris 
cipalities are thoſe of Maſſa, Piombinc, and Moi 

ID. | 985 Rk "4 

Malta.— The iſland of Malta, anciently Melita, f. 

mous for the ſhipwreck of St Paul, where he {00k 

the viper from his hand into th fire, was given, il 
the year 1530, to the Knights of St John of Jerul# 
lem, for their good ſervices in defence of the Ho 


now called Knights of Malta. They conſiſt of ſevt! 
different Roman Catholic nations, all of noblc * 


The inhabitants of Lucca are che moſt induſtriou | 
of all the Italians. They have ſo much improve 
their country, which lies ina delightful plain onthe 
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» make Nies. They elect a Grand Maſter, who is chief Com- 
ply the mander in the iſland. They have à ſquadron of 
or cur. men of war, and are at perpetual enmity with the 
wake ſurks, the Algerines, and other Mahometan pow- 
DUCS in, ers. 8 | | at e 5 00 
Rt, and Mountains —The mountains in Italy are, the Alps, 
ſituatel Hon the north and weſt ; the Appenines, which run 
2nfider- the whole length of Italy; and Mount Viſuvius, a 


ddiſom 
Ants to 


by the 


remarkable volcano near Naples. By an eruption of 
this volcano, the city Herculaneum was buried under 
deluge of bituminous matter, iu the reign of the 
Emperor Titus. Mount Etna is another terrible 
volcano in Sicily. 1 4 | 


aſtriou 1 + 
| Rivers.—The principal rivers in Italy are, the Po, 


proved 


on thevith its numerous branches; the Var, the Adige, 
not eu the Arno, the Rubicon, the Tiber, and the Vol- 
o about urno. 1 1 RT . HE 
ca des Towns and Harbours.— The moſt conſiderable ſea- 
olives port towns and harbours are, Nice, Villa Franca, 


oule 0 Oneglia, Final Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, 
Leghorn, Piombino, Civita Vecchia, Gaieta, Naples, 
Palerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Taranto, Manfredonia, 5 


Ravenna, Venice. 7] 


all duts 


ces 0 


lodem $:r2:t5— The ſtraits worth noticing are only two, 
ouſe c vz. the ſtraits of Bonifacio, betwixt Corſica and 
4 is e Sardinia; and the ſtraits or Faro of Meſſina, betwixt 
ler the Italy and Sicily. The two rocks in this paſſage, cal- 
pe Scy/le and Charybdis, were much dreaded by the 
id Moi ancients, who endeavouring to eſcape one, were fre- 


quently driven by the eddy upon the other; but our 


lita, f ſailors now paſs them without any apprehenſion of 
> {hook ige | | 4 
ven, " Sl, Produce, and Arts. — The ſoil in Italy is gene- 
Jeruls rally rich. The country produces variety of excel + 
c * {ent wine, oil, oranges, lemons, citrons, and ſuch 


bvantities of cheſnuts, cherries, plumbs, and other 


f ſeve! fruits, that they are of little value to the proprietors. 
or” The cheapneſs of all theſe fruits, upon which the 
T Ret Eo 1 lower 


ee | | 
| | | | | 
04 ITE - Part Il. 
lower ranks of people almoſt entirely ſubſiſt during. 2. 
great part of the year, is one great cauſe of the idle. 
neſs and lazineſs, which we have had frequent oc. 
caſion to take notice of, in ſpeaking, of the differen 
Rates in this country. „ | 
They have ſilk in abundance, and their manufic 
tures of ſtuffs, brocades, and velvets, are the beſt in 
Europe. From Italy too, we import the fineſt mar/ 
ble and alabaſter. In architecture, painting, carving, 
and malic, no nation exceeds the Italians ;. and nc 
country affords fuch a variety of antiquities and curi 
_—_— 545 „„ 
Population and Manners,—Tt is probable that Ita 
is not near ſo populous at preſent as it was ancient 
Ty. The Campagna di Roma, and ſeveral other 
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of the moſt beautiful parts of it, are now in a man- That 
ner deſerted. But on the other hand, ſome ne ences fo 
cities, particularly Venice, have ariſen in modem The e 
times, which contain a great many inhabitants; dd the r 
ſo that the numbers are commonly reckoned eps, ar 
20,000,000, which is no doubt an exaggerationſ* half 
The Italians are rather of a ſwarthy complexion i suage 
but otherwiſe very handſome and well proportionel e thoſe 
The women are very beautiful and amorous. The Pad 
are very contented and ſubmiſſive under the preſen Piſa, 


arbitrary governments, which generally prevail in 
their country. Their manners are licentious and 
diflolute, tho they are very moderate in eating 


and drinking. They are rather vindiCtive that 8 
brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout. | | 
* Religion. —The Roman Catholic. religion preval 
over all Italy; and it was in this country that it bad Sitzen 
its origin, which was the work of much time, aid ed betw 
great addreſs on the part of the Popes, originally t 6 
more than Biſhops of Rome. The principal arti les in le 

in which this religion differs from the Proteſtant 24 kd on t 
1. The belief of the Pope's ſupremacy and __— bg t. 


1 
% 


1 
K 


art Il, 
F. 2. That there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, 
ruly and properly fo called, inſtituted by Chriſt, and 
cceflary to the ſalvation of men, though not all of 
hem to every one ; theſe are, baptiſm, confirmation, 
chariſt, penance, extreme unction, orders and mar- 


luring 
e idle. 
nt OG» 
fferent 


nufie ige. 3. That in the maſs there is offered unte 
beſt od a true and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
N the dead; and that in the moſt holy ſacrament 
vin! the euchariſt there is really, and ſubſtantialy, the 
ind n ody and blood together with the ſoul and divinity 
1 cui ]eſus Chriſt. 4. The belief of a purgatory, and 


at the ſouls kept priſoners there do receive help 


it Ila the prayers of the faithful. 5. That the faints 
ncient e to be prayed unto. 6. That the images of Chriſt 
ohen nd of the Virgin Mary are to be held in venaration. 
man That the church has the power of giving indul- 

e neu ences for ſin. | OL 
noden The eſtabliſhed religion over all Italy is Popery z 
rants d the number of their patriarchs, 9 


tops, and inferior clergy, is very great; and almoſt 


ned & 
ne half of the year is made up of holidays. Their 


rations 


lexionInguage is the Latin corrupted. Their univerſities 

tioned MF thoſe of Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Par- 
Theft, Padua, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferra- 

preſcn Piſa, Naples, Salerno, and Peruſa, 

vail ig LED 4 


* 


us and 
eating 
than 


SWITZERLAND. - 


reval re nr ot Og, 

* bad Switzerland has Bern for its capital; and is ſitu- 
ze, ade betwixt 45 and 48 degrees north latitude, and 
ally int 6 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude, being 260 
articles in length, and 100 miles in breadth, and boun- 
ant 'Y ed on the north, by. Alſace and Swabia; on the 
1136", by the lakes of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent; 

+= 


ue ſouth, by Italy; and on the weſt, by France. 
= ft.. - General 
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was Helevetia, and the preſent Swiſſes and Griſon, 


Narbonenſis, was anciently divided into ſevrral part, 
1. Tigurinus pagus, containing the Cantons of Zurich, 
Appenzel, Shaff- houſe and Rhinthal; the chief tom, 


eomprehending Zug, Claris and the county of Bu 


wald and Solothurn; the chief town nn 80. 


8 


Genua / Hi Nory.— The ancient name of Switzerland K ar 
pther 
attle 
Cloud. 
| Re 
has It: 
has it: 
Jake o 
he A; 
Swit 
goverr 
witze 
the ſul 
I. 8 

herec 
cribed 
. 


are the deſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdue 
by Julius Cæſar. They remained long ſubject in mo. 
dern times to the Emperors of Germany; but hu. 
ving bravely aſſerted their liberties, they were declr. 
ed by the treaty of Weſtphalia in _ a free and 
independent confederacy. 

Antient diviſions. —Switzerland being part of Gall 


Tigurum or Turigum, Zurich; 2. \ Toigenus pag 


den; the chief town Tagum, Zug. 3. Ambronuu 
gur, comprehending the Cantons of Bern, Under. 


lothurn. bourin, 
the car 

M ade Doha, re, 1, 

| FCorie, 

Cantons. Chief Ts 3 partly! 

; Bal, Proteſtant, HhBaſil. i under t 
Been, Proteſtant, den. [Chiave 
Fribourg, Popiſh, - + Fribourg. lic and 
Lucern, Popiſh, | Lucern. | enburg 
Solothurn, Popiſh, Solothurn. lkewiſe 
Schaff hauſen, Proteſtant, Schaff hauſen. republic 
Zurich, Proteſtant Zurich. and the 
Appenzel, Proteſtant, Appenzel. unty 
Zug, Popiſh, 8 fort of 1 
Switz,. Popiſh, ___ Switz, ſits Sove 
Glaris, Proteſtant, _ Ghlaris. J. The 
f ² Altorf. capital,! 
Underwald, Popiſh, Stantz. ud pop 
| two acad 
Face of the — Wa upon th Pepublic 
Ch the higheſt mountains in a Europe; ; ſome — 1 Were ad 


4 
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Fare covered with ſnow or ice all the year round 
bthers are verdant or clothed with trees; and the - 
battle graze on their towering min, above the 
Clouds, 

Rivers —The wind! rivers are, the Rhine, which 
has its ſource in the Alps; the Rhone, which alſo 
has its fource here, and takes its courſe through the 
Wc of Geneva into France: The ſmaller rivers are 
he Aar, Ruſs, Inn, Thur, Oglia. 

Switzerland, or the Swiſs cantons, in regard to their 


zerland 
riſon, 
1bdued 
in mo- 
ut ha. 
declar- 
ree and 


Galli 
| part, 


Zurich government, fall naturally into three diviſions, viz. 

f town, WS witzerland proper; the allies of the Switzers; and 
pagu che ſubjects of the Switzers. 

of h. [. Switzerland proper, conſiſts of thro cantons, 

broncu WW bereof fix are Proteſtant, and ſeven Popiſh as de- 

Under-WWicribed above. 

m, So- II. The allies of the with or Switzers, are ngk 


bouring ſtates that have entered into an alliance with 
the cantons for their mutual defence. Among which 
are, 1. Ihe republic of the Griſons, whoſe capital is 
orie. The Griſons, who are partly Proteſtant and 
partly Popiſh, beſides their own country, have alſo 
under their ſubjection the neighbouring territories of © 
Chiavenna, Valteline, and Bormio. 2. 'The repub- 
lic and abbey of St Gall, with their county of Tock- 
enburg on the eaſt of Zurich and Appenzel, who are 


republic of Vallais, toward Italy, whoſe capital is Sion, 
and the inhabitants all Roman Catholics. : 4. The 
county of Neufchatel, on the weſt of Solothurn, a 
fort of republic, though the King oſ Pruſſia be ſtyled 
is Sovereign. The inhabitants are all Proteſtants. 
5. The republic of Geneva, in which Geneva is the 
capital, ſituated on the lake of that name; a large, rich, 
ud populous city; and has a famous univerſity, 24 | 
two academies. The people are all Preſbyterians, This 
Fepublic declared themſelves Proteſtants in 1535, and 
Were admitted into the Swiſs allianc ein 1546. 6. 


I 8 The 


——— 


likewiſe a mixture of Proteſtants and Papiſts. 3. The - 


Part ll. 
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The Proteſtant city of Mulhauſen in Alſace ; to 
. which may be added the cities Bienna and Porentru 
in the canton of Baſil, 4 


TIT. The ſubjects of the Siſttzers are a fow wall! 


neighbouring places admitted by the cantons into their 
covenant or league, not as allies or confederates, but 
merely as ſubjects ; The chief of which are, the coun. 
ties of Sargans, 'Turgow, Rotweil, towards Germany; 
and the bailiages of Lugano, Lucarno, Bellents, to- 
wards Italy ; to which add the towns of Baden, Bren. 


garten, Mellengen, Raperſwell, and Frawenfield on 


the north. 
Government. — It is not eaſy to give a a deſcription of 
the government of all theſe particular ſtates, ſome of 


. which are monarchial, others ariſtocratical, and others 


governed by the people. The Biſhop of Bafzl, and 
Abbot of St Gaul are ſovereigns. Every canton is 
abſolute in its domeſtic juriſdiction ; but, when any 
controverſy ariſes that may affect the whole confede- 
racy, it is referred to the general diet, which ſits at 
Baden, where each canton having a vote, every queſ- 
tion is decided by the majority. The cantons of Bern, 
Zurich and Lucern are ariſtocratical ; thoſeof Uri, 
Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris and Appenzel, are 
democratical. But all of them are much ſwayed by 
Particular perſons of conſideration and importance, 
among the gentry and eminent citizens. 
Inhabitants and Manners. —The 13 cantons are com- 
puted to contain 2,800,000 inhabitants, who are 2 


brave and induſtrious people, and, like the ancient 


Romans, equally inured to agriculture and arms. 
Commerce aud Manufactures.— Linen, demity, lace, 
ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and gloves have been long 
manufactured in Switzerland; and the inhabitants 
are now beginning, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary 
laws, to fabricate ſilk and velvets. 
Revenues and Taxes.—Thoſe of the canton of Bern 


are ſaid to amount annually to $06,009 crowns, - 
- thoſ 


thoſe o 


other C: 
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thoſe of Zurich to 157,000, The revenues of the 
other cantons are far leſs conſiderable. Whatever is 


ſared after defraying the neceſſary de of govern- 


ment, is laid up as a common ſtock; an example 
worthy of imitation. The revenues, 1. ariſe from 
the produce of the d=meſne lands. 2. The tenth of 
the produce of all the lands in the country. 3. Cuſ- 


toms and duties on merchandize, | 


Military Strength.—The Swiſs diſtinguiſh them- 
felves as foldiers in all the armies of Europe. Their 


internal ſtrength conſiſts of 13,400. men, raiſed ac- 


cording to the population and abilities of each can- 


ton. 


Religion and Learning. —Though the Swiſs form 


but one political government, they differ in point of 


religion, as the reader will have perceived from the 
table prefixed. Zuinglius and Calvin were the great 


promoters of the reformation in this country. They 


differed from one another in ſome ſpeculative points ; 
and both of them deſerve to be ranked among the 
moſt learned men which have flouriſhed in Switzer- 
land. In the preſent age the Swiſs write well both 
in French and German, as the works of Rouſſeau, 
Geiner, and Haller ſufficiently prove. The Univerſi- 
ty of Baſil, and.the Colleges of Bern, Louſanne, and 
Geneva, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 


8 
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AUSTRIAN and FRENCH. 
_. NETHERLANDS. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands have Bruſſels for their 
capital, and are ſituated between 49 and 51 degrees 
north latitude; and between 2 and 7 degrees eaſt 
longitude, being 200 miles in length, and 130 miles 
e - | in 
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100 Part. Il. 
in breadth, and bounded on the north, by the Uni. 
ted Netherlands; on the eaſt, by Germany; on the | 
ſouth, by Lorrain, Champaigne, and Picardy ; ang 
on the weſt, by the Englifh fea. | | 
General Hiflory—The Netherlands, along with the 
ſeven united Provinces, and that part of German 
which lies weſt of the Rhine, were called Galli, 


Belgica by the Romans. The Goths and other nor. | 


thern nations poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe countries 
in the fifth century; and erected them into ſmall go- 
vernments, the heads of which were abſolute within 

their own territories. But all theſe were {wallowed 


up by the Houſe of Burgundy. | 
| | Chief Towns. 


Provinces. . 

1. Brabant, Bruſſels, Auſtrian and Dutch. 

2. Antwerp, Antwerp, Auſtrian. 

3. Malines, Miechlin, Auſtrian. . 

4. Limburg, Limburg, Auſtrian and Dutch. 
5. Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Auſtrian and French. 
6. Namur, Namur, Auſtrian. | 

7. Hainault, Mons, Auſtrian and French. 

8. Cambreſis, Cambray, French. 

9. Artois, Arras, French. 


| © Ghent, Dutch, Auſtrian, and 


| 20« Flanders, French. | - 


Though theſe ten provinces go under the name of 


the Auſtrian and French Netherlands, yet they do 


not all belong to the Houſe of Auſtria or France, but 
partly alſo to the Dutch, as in the following deſcrip- 
tion. 1 | | 

1. Brabant belongs partly to the Dutch, and part 
ly to the Houſe of Auſtria. 'The chief towns in Dutch 

Brabant are, Boiſleduc, Breda, Bergen-opzoom, Maelt- 
richt, Grave, Lille, Steenbergen. The towns of note 

in Auſtrian Brabant are, Bruſſels, Vilvorden, Nivelle, 
Louvain, Ramelies, Tirlemont. | 


&! 
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. II. 
Ini. 2. Antwerp, though ſmall in its territories, and 
the Wivrrounded by Brabant, is a diſtinct province, and 
and Whubjc&t to Auſtria. - The town of Antwerp was once 
he richeſt trading city in the world; but in their 
the Narroggle for liberty, was plundered. for three days to- 
any Whecther, in the year 1576, by the ſoldiers of the Duke 
alli of Alva. During which troubles the merchants re- 
nor- MWſbnoved to other places, and the trade drew off, chief- 
tries y to Amſterdam, where it ſtill flouriſhes ; and An- 
| go. erp is famous now. only for its woollen manufac- 
thin Wſtures. 
wed 3. Malines, or lordſhips of- Mechlin, though of 
ſmall extent, and ſurrounded too by Brabant, makes 
a ſeparte. province, and is ſubject to Auſtria, The 
capital, Mechlin, or Malines, is a large fine city, fa- 
h. mous for the lace which goes by that name. 
4. In the province of Limburg, the city Limburg 
=_ | ſubject: to Auſtria ; but the other parts belong to the 
ch. Wuch ;.i0 which the chief towns are, Dalem, Val- 
nch. WMkeoburg, and Wych. 
c. In the province of Luxemburg, the cities of. 
Luxemburg and Paſtagne are ſubject to Auſtria z but- 
the other parts of that province belong to France; in 
5 which the chjef towns are, Thionville, Montmody, . 
and Wand Danvilliers. 
6..'l'he province of Namur i is ſubje&t to Auſtria ; 
the only towns of note are, Namur and Charleroy. 
ne of 7: In the province of Hainault the places ſubject 
y do iſto Auſtria are, Mons, Aeth, Enguien. The other 
„ but parts belong to. France; in which are Valenciennes, 
crip- Bouchain, We Landrecy, Charlemont, and Gi- 
et. 
part- 8. The province of- Cambreſis i is wholly ſubject to 
utcn rrance. The towns of note are, Cambray, and Ve- 
laeſt-Mcœur. 
note 9. The province of Artois is likewiſe entirely. ſub- 


relle ee to France. The chief towns are, Arras, St O- 
Perz, ns. St Venant, Bethune, and Terouen. 
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102 A jos RIAN and Part If h 
10. The provines- of Flanders is Dutch, Auſirian of whon 


and French. In Dutch Flanders the chief towns are, tous, a1 
Sluys, Axel, Hulſt. In Auſtrian Flanders are, Ghent, Wi hibition: 


Bruges, Oſtend, Newport, Oudenard, Dendermont, Learn 
Courtray, Dixmude, Ypres, Tournay, Furnes, and duced m 
Menin. In French Flanders are, Liſle, Dunkirk re fam: 
Douay, Mardyke, St Amand, Gravellines, and Mont. and Can 
Caſſel. Tn TO . miſh pai 
Air Soil and Produce.— The air upon the coaſt oa ſchool 
Flanders is reckoned unhealthy; but in the interior Vandyk: 
parts of the country, it is purer and more ſerene, and Cities. 
the ſeafons are more ſettled than in England. The ing a cor 
foil is rich in corn and fruits. There is abundance o Chent, f 
Paſture, and flax is here cultivated in great perfec- Med for its 
tion. Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brimſtone, circuit of 
are found in Luxemburg, Limburg, and Liege, apart of it 
are ſome marble quarries. In the province of Namur, Wor its t. 
there are coal pits, with great plenty of foſſile nitre.WMnow a de 
The Netherlands were formerly, by the culture, in-Miſfcapital of 
duſtry, and commerce of the inhabitants, the richetiing man; 
and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe. But England and valks, ar 
Holland now excel it. < . Whit tradin 
Face of the Country, Flanders is a flat county; Amſterda 
ſcarcely. a fingle hill in it. Brabant and the reſt ond mela 
the provinces confiſt of little hills and vallies, woods ef the Di 
incloſed grounds, and champaign fields. Was to r1 
Rivers and Canals. —The chief rivers are the Mac: linking ve 
Sambre, Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Senne, Ruppeh the Schel 
Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, and Dender. The prin- erer the 
cipab Canals. are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent and Ofen. 
end. es Y | | | | | Manufe 
Inbabitants and Manners.—The Flemings (for ſonſiſt of 


Which, nc 
their neig] 
In the can 
anufactu 
The re 
kultoms; 


the inhabitants of the Netherlands are called) are 
deemed a heavy blund people, with manners mors 
honeſt than delicate. At preſent they are not dil 
tinguiſned in war, tho” they formerly fought brave. 
iy for their liberties. The country is extremely po- 


pulous, containing a. million and a half of inhabitants 


3 WE 
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an, of; whom the lower ranks are e very ignorant, ſuperſti- 
are, tious, and extremely fond of religious pomp and ex- 
ent, hibitions. 

ont, Learning and Arts.—The order of Jeſuits as pro- 
and duced molt of the learned men in this county, who 
cir are famous for their works of Theology, the Civil 
ont and Canon Law, Latin poems and plays. The Fle- 


miſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form 


i off ſchool a-part, at the head of which is Rubens and 


rior Vandyke. 
and Cities, —The cities are not in near ſo flouriſh- 
The Ming a condition as they antiently were. The walls of 


Chent, formerly the capital of Flanders, and celebrat- 
ed for its linen and woolen manufactures, contain the 
circuit of ten miles, but now unoccupied, and great 
part of it in a manner void. Bruges, formerly noted 


de Of 
rfec- 
one, 
>, i 
mur, 
itre. 
Hheſt 


now a deſart and inconſiderable place. Louvain, the 
capital of the: Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſn- 
ing manufactories, now contains beautiful gardens, 


and walks, and arbours. Antwerp, which was the great- 

Wil trading place in all Europe, until London and 
try; Amſterdam began to excel it, is now in a very poor 
it offend melancholy ſituation. One of the firſt exploits. 


of the Dutch, after they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, 
was to ruin at once the commerce of. Antwerp, by 


1008, 


ace lnking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of 
ppel tie Scheld, which runs by it; thus ſhutting up for 
brin- erer the entrance of that river to thips of bur- 


Oſt- een. 
e Anil Dans — Their — 


r {oMconlilt of fine lawns, cambrie, lace, and tapeſtry, in 


are hich, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of 
more heir neighbours, they are yet unrivalled, particularly 
di the cambrics, from Cambray the chief place of its 


raves anufacture. 


po- The revenues ariſe from the Jami lands and 
ants _—_ ; | but fo much | is the trade of the Auſtrian 
. | Flanders 


» 4 
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for its trade and manufactures, and fine canals, is 
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Flanders now reduced, that they are ſaid hardly ta 
defray the expence of the government. The French 
Netherlands bring in a confiderable revenue to the 
crawn. „ | EG 
Government and Forces. —The Emperor is ſovercign 
of the provinces ſubject to Auſtria, and his regent or | 
viceroy reſides at Bruſſels; every province has its par- 
ticular governour, ſubject to the regent; and in every 
province are courts of juſtice for the trial of civil 
r e Ee | . 
The troops maintained here by the Emperor are 
chiefty employed in the Frontier garrifons. Though 
by the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to 
maintain.three-fitths ofithoſe garriſons, and the Dutch 
two, yet both of them are miſerably. deficient in their 
quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and 
in time of war 10,000 more. A 
Religion. — The religion of the ten provinces, ex. 1. 
cept that part of Brabant and Flanders ſubject to the Holland 


Dutch, is Popery, but without the inquiſition. They In So 
| have one archbiſhop, . ſeven biſhops, and three uni- WRotterd 
verſities, vis; Louvain, Douay, and 8t Omer. The Leyden, 
inhabitants are Dutch, French, and Flemings. Ihe euſden 
Flemiſh language is a dialect of the German, but di- In N. 
ferent from that of the Dutch. . dam, I 
. 1 | Purmere; 
UNITED NETHERLANDS. 1 
. e If 
The United Netherlands have Amſterdam for their G 
capital; and are ſituated between 51 and 54 degrees O 
north latitude, and between 3 and 7 degrees eaſt lon- 1 
gitude, being 150 miles in length, and nearly # VI 
much in breadth, and bounded on the weſt and north, dc 
by the German Sea; on the eaſt, by Weſt-phala a 
and on the ſouth, by Flanders, Brabant, and te pes » 
8 | _ » Na 


dutchy of Cleves. 


- 
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— Hiſtory.— The Gren Gren provinces an- 
ciently made oe of the Galia 


t yoke, which they were ſo happy” as to effect in the 
par- 5 1609. 


civil Frese 8 Chief Towns, 
= 1. Holland,. . Amſterdam. 
* are 2. Zealand. Middleburg. 
3. Frieſland, Lewarden. 
| 4. Groningen, - Groningen. 
utch BW F. Overyflel, Deventer. 
6. Gelderland, Nimeguen. 
and 7. Utrecht, Utrecht. 


\ 


„en-. 1. The province of Holland i is divided into South 
o the Holland, North Holland, and the Ifles. 

In South Holland the chief towns are, Acad 
Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Ryſwick, Haerlem, 
22 Dort, Williamſtadt, Naerden, Gorcum, 
Heuſden. 


In North Holland the chief towns are, Gann; 


Purmerent. | 
Thee. : ahi un 

Voorn, Briel, e e 

Iſlemond, 1 No town. 

- their! Gonne Goree. 

egrces Wl Overflake, + Somerdyke. 

t lon- Tens, Burg. 

rly Villie, at: Iwo villages. 

north = Scheling, 7” N Five villages. 


rn: The province of Zealand conſiſts of eight 
__ namely, Walcheren, ochowen, South Beve « 
| land, 


— 


elgica. They were 
compelled by the ſeverity and bigotry of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, to which they afterwards belonged, to unite 
themſelves in a confederacy for throwing off the 


Edam, Hoorn, Enchuyſen, Alkimaer, Monckdam, 


— 
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and fall 


are nun 


land, North Beveland, Duyveland, Tolen, Walfer. 
Ayek, and St Philip. In Walcheren are Middle. 


| burg, Campvere, and Fluſhing, rich trading cities; Air, 
| and theſe are the nds towns of note in this pro- Wtbick ar 
| Vince. : but cat! 
2 3. in Friefland the towns of note are, ee trade, 1 
Dockum, Franker, r Sloat; 3 to which add fall wants 
4 the Ile Ameland. Eaſt anc 
j . In Groningen, the principal towns are, n orn and 
gen, Winſchoten, and Dam. tlements 
; 5. In Overyſſel, the chief towns are, Deventer, lava, an 
i Zwoll, Coverden, Otmarſen, and Campen. Ind the 
CG 1 in Gelderland the moſt conſiderable towns are, Mm, Cu 
Y Nimeguen, Skenkenſchans, Bommel, Arnheim, Loo, herring 
= (a palace of the Prince of Orange), Harderwick, Zut-Wicry on 
jd - phen, Doeſburg, Groll, Venlo; to which add Rure- Ney exc 
| mond, ſubject to Auftria, and bedr to the King ch as tl 
of Pruſſia. ee elined ſa 
7. In Utrecht the chief towns are, Utrecht, panufact 
mersfort, Montfort, and Dueſterdwyck. ills for t 
Face of the Country, —The United Netherlands, « anufaCtr 
Low Countries, called alſo Holland, from the name ecie, pr 
of the largeſt province, and the people Hollander: onWit India 
Dutch, conſiſt of flat low lands, without any moun lity. It 
tain of note. The province of Holland is divideqaWnmmnerce, 
from Frieſland by the Zuider ſea, and to the north o the fam 
| Leyden is a remarkable lake called Harlem Mar at the b 

The country is fenced againſt inundations of the ſei bes and 
and land- floods, by dikes ſeventeen ells thick. ral ind 
EKiverg.— The rivers are, the Rhine; 1 5 over nm 
lemering this country, divides into three branche t repub 
called the Waal, the Lech, and the Ie; of which dent of 
the Waal and the Lech join the Maeſe, and fall int fence. J 
the ſea, oppoſite io England; but the Iſſel runs nor reſſed b 
and falls into the Zuider fea. The Scheld alſo forme, and f. 

two branches, called the Eaſtern and Weſtern Scher! 579. 
The Vecht runs thongs the e of Overyli Ip gov 


Au 


ly define 


— 


4 
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5 * falls into the Zuider ſea. Beſides which ae 
lle. are numberleſs canals. 


thick and foggy; and the country produces nothing 
but cattle, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wild fowl] : But 


all wants. The Dutch export woollen and ſilk goods, 
Faſt and Weſt India wares ; for which they 1mport 


tlements at Malabar, Coromandel, Malacca, Ceylon, 
wa, and the Molucca iſlands : In Africa, at Guinea, 
ind the Cape of Good Hope: In America, at Suri- 
am, Curaffou, Bonaire, and Euſtatia. They have 


Loo, herring fiſhery on the coaſt of Scotland, which they 
Zut-irry on to the detriment of the native proprietors. 
zure- hey excel in numberleſs branches of manufacture, 


ch as their pottery, tobacco- pipes, delſt- ware, finely 
cned ſalt. They are famous for their oil mills, ſtarch 


ills for timber, their vaſt woollen, cotton, and ſilk 
anufactures; the great quantity of their coin and 
ecie, preſerved i in the bank of Amſterdam ; their 


1s, 0 


name 


iert = India trade, and their general induſtry and fru- 
noun{Whility. It is greatly doubted, however, whether their 
ivideWonmerce, manufactures, navigation, and fiſhery be 
;rth o the ſame flouriſhing condition in which they were 
Mert at the beginning of this century; and whether the 


ches and luxury of individuals have not damped the 
ncral induſtry of the inhabitants. 

Government, —This ſtate conſiſts of as many diffe- 
it republics as there are provinces in it, all inde- 


he fea 


ch, 0 
anche 


Whichehrdent of each other, but united for their common 
all int fence. They were once ſubject to Spain, but being 
north rrefled by Spaniſh tyranny, they ſhook off that 
or e, and formed the famous union of Utrecht i in the 
Scher 1 579- 


eryfel 
all 


ly defined or underſtood. | They ſubſiſt in a com- 


Air, Produce\\and Trad:.—TFhe air in Holland i = 
trade, induſtry, frugality, and manufactures, ſupply 


orn and victuals of all ſorts. In Aſia they have ſet- 


mnufactures, fine linen and table damaſks, ſaw 


The government of "the United Provinces is not 
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mon confederacy ; yet each province has an internal 
government and conſtitution i:dependent of the reſt; 
'This government is called the States of the Province 
and the delegates from them form the States- Gene. 
ral, in whom the ſovereignty of the whole confeder;. OLD 
cy is veſted. Though a province may ſend one'or more Get 
delegates, yet it has no more than one voice in every re. Ned bet 
ſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force Wbetwee 
of a law, it mult be approved of by every province, and miles i 
by every city in that province; but, in times of great ed on | 
danger and emergency, this formality has been omit. the B: 
ted. The reſidence of the States-General is at the Hunga 
Hague, where they conſult about affairs of ſtate, de. rhich 
clare war, and make peace, form alliances, and gie and the 
audience to foreign miniſters. At the head of this Anci 
council is the Stadtholder, which office is now her- us knoy 
Aditary in the perſon of William V. Prince of Orang: and 
and Naſſau, who is alſo Captain-General and Admheutſe 
ral of the Seven United Provinces. The States-Ce and Ce 
neral are addreſſed by the title of Algh Migh * that par 


1 north c 
. and Forces <Thie republic is very pop part of! 
lous, conſiſting of at leaſt 5, Goo, ooo inhabitants lies weſt 


Their revenues in time of peace are L. 1,600,000 ann their 
in time of war is often encreaſed to L. 4,000,000. s to th 
land- forces amount to 40, ooo men; of which tha rere, th 
half is garriſoned commonly in the barrier-towns ſub eucini, 
ject to Auſtria ;z namely, Namur, Tournay, I pre er tribes 
Menin, Furnes, Dend&rmonde, and Ruremondeſſe! the C 
Their fleet conſiſts of forty ſhips, of the line; ani» Jab 
they have ſo much timber and naval ſtores, that the odez 
could build a man of war every week, deceſſor 

Religion. — Their religion is Calviniſm : But alley into t. 
ligions and ſects are here tolerated; and the Roma armed ir 
Catholics, next to the Preſbyterians, are moſt num ercle of I 
rous. The Dutch have univerſities at Leyden, ies, bei: 
trecht, Franker, Groningen, and Harderwick. Te ne ourſe 
language 1 is a mixt a bet German. 811 h 
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Germany has Vienna for its capital; and is ſituat- 
ed between 45 and 55 degrees. ues latitude, and 
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ry Its 

eg between 5 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude, being 609 

e, and miles in length, and 500 miles in breadth, and bound- a 
F oreat ed on the north, by the German ſea, Denmark, and | 

mit- the Baltic; on the eaſt, by Poland, Bohemia, and Xx 1 
at the Hungary; on the ſouth by gunrer and the Alps | 
e, de. vhich divide it from Italy; and on the weſt, by France 

d gie end the Netherlands. 

of mus Ancient Boundaries and Dinihons,—Geruiny, as far 

- here. es known to the ancients, was called Germania Mag- 

Drang and Barbara. Its inhabitants ſtyled themſelves 
Adn;MWTheutſei, and were by other nations called Germani 

e5.Geend Ceſtæ. Beſides modern Germany, it contained 


that part of the United Provinces which lies to the 
north of the Rhine; and alſo Jutland in Denmark, 

part of Norway and Sweden, as much. of Poland as 
lies weſt of the Weſel, and Bohemia, of all which 
in their place. It was divided into five parts accord- 
ing to the five great nations which inhabited it. Theſe 


ging 


7 POPU 
01tants 
oo and 
O. Tht 


ch tu vere, the Iæ bones, Hermiones, Vendici, Ingevones, and 
ns ſub cucin;, each of which was ſubdivided into many „ 
Ypre er tribes : But of all theſe the Romans only conquer= 


3 Cimbri and Teutones, the Tri, Vi ii, Tencte- 
 Fahones, Mattiaci and Alemani. 

adern Diviſiens —The Emperor Maximilian, pre- 
deceſſor to the Emperor Charles V. divided Germa- 


monde 
e; an 
at the) 


t all re ey into ten great circles; and the diviſion was con- 
R omal armed in the diet of Nuremberg in 1552; but the 
numefeircle of Burgundy or the 17 Provinces of the low coun- 
en, Uries, being now detached from the Empire, we con- 


ine ourſelves to nine of theſe diviſions which follow. 
K . | Circles. 


„ The 
021 
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Lirelet. | Chief 2 
1. Upper Saxony, Berlin. 

2. Lower Saxony, Hamburg. 
= 3. Weſtphalia, Miunſter. 

ul 4. Upper Rhine, Frankfort. 

| | 5 Lower Rhine, Heidelberg. 


#1 1 6. Franconia, Nuremberg. 
b I, Auſtris.,.  * Vienna; 
3. Bavaria. Munich. 
9. e W g 
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electorate of Saxony. 4. Thuringia. 


iland Rugen, in which is Bergen. 


A 


* s 


Part II. 


The TIM of Upper Saxony Wee 1. Po- 
merania. 2. The electorate of Brandenburg. 3. The 


I. Pomerania is ſubject, partly to Pruſſia, and part 
ly to Sweden. In Pruſſian Pomerania the chief town: 
are, Stetin, Anklam, Stargart, Camin, Colberg, Ru- 
genwald, Stolpe, Lawenburg, Butow, and the iſland 

Uſedom. In Swediſh Pomerania the chief towns are, 
Stralſund, Griſpwald, Guſtrow, Walgaſt, and the 


II. The electorate of e ee is ſubject to it 
own elector, the King of Pruſſia. The chief towns 
are, Brandenburg, Frankfort on the Oder, Spandau, 
Oranienburg, Potſdam, Stendel, Saltzwedel, 'Tauger- 
munde, Perlberg, Havelburg, Prenſlow, Templi, 
Gamzow, Cuſtrin, Sonneburg, Soldin, and Berlin, 
which lies on the river Spree, and beſides a royal palace, 
Has many ſuperb edifices. Its ſtreets and ſquares are 
ſpacious; its manufactures of all kinds numerous, and 
it abounds with ſchools, theatres, libraries, &c. Tix 
number of its inhabitants amounts to 130,000. The) 
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mirrors, and above all, china, wh 
to great perfecton of late. od | 
III. The electorate of Saxony is ſubject to its own 
E elector, and comprehends the dutchy of Saxony, the 

marqu#ate of Lufatia, and the marquiſate of Miſnia. 


1. In the dutchy of Saxony is the city of Witten- 


burg, famous for being the place where Luther preach- 
ed his firſt ſermon againſt the Pope. 2. In the mar- 
quiſate of Luſatia, the towns of note are Bautzen and 


I Gorlitz. 3. In the marquiſate of Mifnia the chief 


towns are, Meiſſen, Konigſtein, Muhlburg, Leipſick, 
where are kept the greateſt fairs in Europe, and Dreſ- 
den the electoral reſidence, which is beautifully ſitu- 
ated on both fides of the Elbe, by means of which it 
carries on a conſiderable foreign commerce. The in- 


to 110,000, Their city is the great ſchool of Germany 


| part- N revenue of the Elector is ſaid to amount to 1, 350, oool. 
tous hich is very moderate, conſidering the richneſs of 
J Ru his territories. Too, US OS ; 
iſland WY I. The Landgravate of Thuringia is divided a- 
12 mong many Sovereigns, as follow : 1. The city Er- 
5 


furt, the capital of the whole country, is ſubject to 
in Germany, being 27, ooolb. weight, and 114 yards 


many dukes of the ſame nanie, viz. Saxe Meiningen, 


aug" axe Zeits, Saxe Altenburg, Saxe Weimar, Saxe Go- 
mplin, tha, Saxe Eiſnach, Saxe Saalfield, and Saxe Naum- 
Berlin erz. T he Capitals of theſe dutchies are of the ſame 
palace, ame, viz. Meiningen, Zeits, Altenburg, c. 3. 
es de dutchy of Hall, is ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. 
is, ny The province of Voigtland, with its capital, Plaw- 
1 n, and the dutchy of Merſberg, are ſubject to the 


Flector of Saxony. 5. There are ſeveral counties ſub- 


ſchwartſbufg, Belchingin, Mansfield, Stolberg, and 
F: Hohenſtien. 


+ 


ich has been carried 


habitants of Dreſden amount, by the lateſt accounts, 
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for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving. The 


he elector of Mentz. In this city is the largeſt bell 


wide. 2. There are ſeveral dutchies ſubject to ſo 


ect to ſo many Counts of the ſame name, viz. 
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Hohenſtein. The county of Mansfield is famous for 
producing Martin Luther, the reformer, who was born 


ed among ſeveral petty princes ; the chief towns are, 
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dutchy of Holſtein. 2. The dutchy of Lawenburg 
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Ihe capitals of all theſe are of the ſame name. Th 
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lector 


at Lifleben, a city in that county, the 1oth of Novem. iel, bu 


ber 1483; where he alſo died in 1546. on the 18:4 ad 
of February. 6. 'The principality of Anhalt is divid. +57 0 


Deſſau, Zerbſt; Bernberg, and Kothen. 7. The bi. er. 
ſhoprick of Saxe Hall is ſubject to its own Riſhop a 
5 . ON | | ne Tlver 

| out 250 
f Hanov 


II. LOWER SAXONY. 


The circle of Lower Saxony comprehends, 1. The ro. ON 
87 


3. The dutchy of Brunſwick. 4. The electorate o = the 
Hanover. 5. The dutchy of Lunenburg. 6. The 2 21 


dutchies of Bremen and Verden. 7. The dutchy 


Mecklenburg. 8. The biſhoprick of Hildeſheim. 9. * IA 
The dutchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtat. ar 4 


I. The dutchy of Holſtein is ſubject, partly to Den 


mark, partly to the Czar of Ruſſia, and part of | 33 
conſiſts of Imperial cities. 1. The chief towns ſube_. 75 p 

to Denmark are, Renſburg, Meldorp, Gluckſtat, 8e E "bs f 
geberg, Rantrow, and the iſle of Femeren. 2. The hs oY 
chief towns ſubject to the Czar are Kiel, Lund th f 
Hyde, Trittow, Darmſted, and Ploen. 3. The In 1/7 PT 
pPerial cities are, Lubec a biſhoprick, and Hamburg ofo Th 
ga a large rich trading city. Theſe two cities are allo e eds, 
ens. | ene | 

II. The. dutchy of Lawenburg is ſubject to Hano; 3 

ver ; the chief towns are, Lawenburg, Ratzburg, aa  . 
New Wittenberg. N I 5 . VII 1 
III The dutchy of Brunſwick, now a principalingy _* off 

is divided into Brunſwick Proper, and the dutch ens. ia 
Wolfenbuttle, both being ſubject to the ſame So πẽ . Duk <5 
reign, viz, the Prince of Brunſwick ; to whom a. Dae 
belong the counties of Rheinſtein and Blackenbug f en Ch 
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15 for 
born 
vem. 
18th 
divide 
s are, 
ne bi. 


Op. 


l, but without any property in that dutchy. 
IV. The electorate of Hanover comprehends the 
utchy of Calenberg, the 9 N of Grubbenhagen, 


alenberg are Hanover, Horrenhouttn a ſtately pa- 
ce, and Hamelen. Hanover, the capital, ſtands on 
te river Leina, contains the Electoral palace, and a- 
out 2500 houſes. The dominions of the electorate 


re in 58 cities, and 60 market towns, beſide villa- 
es. 2. In Grubbenhagen are, Grubbenhagen, Eim- 


W g, Oſterode and Hertzberg, famous for a ſilver 
urs Whine there. 3. The city of Gottingen is a ſtrong 
W. lace, and here is a famous agen erected by 


chy george II. 


im. 9. 
itchy of Zell. The capitals are of the ſame name. 


: 2 Lunenburg the church of St Michael is famous for 
* k te golden table placed before the great altar. This 
r * ble is of pure Arabian gold, eight feet long, and 


LM 
anden 
he ln 
nburg 

re all 


Hano« 


5 aud 


the church, after he had gained it by force of arms 
om the Saracens. 


e Elector of 
treaty, ſigne 


emen is Stade, a ſtrong fortification. 


uu to twoſmall er dutchies, ſubject to different Sove- 
god fs, viz. the Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and 
m all Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. From the latter, 


-nburg 
The 


een Charlotte i in September. 1761. The towns of 
Eledo 3 


$3. | . b ; note. 


leftor of Basen has the title of Dule of Bruaſ⸗ : 


nd the city of Gottingen. 1. The towns of note in 


Hanover contain about 750,000 inhabitants, who 


V. The dutchy of Lunenburg, now ſubject to Ha- 
prer, is divided into Lunenburg Proper, and the 


ur broad. It was preſented, by the Emperor Otho 


O 


VI. The two dutchies of Bremen and Verden, 
hoſe capitals are of the ſame name, were ceded to 
anover, now King of Great Britain, 
t Stockholm the 28th of July 1729. 

emen is an Imperial city, and a hanſe-town. In 


VII. The dutchy of Mecklenburg is now divided : 


e King of Great Britain had his Royal confort 
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Wi. note are, Schwerin, Strelitz, Wiſmar, Guſtrow, Ro. III 
Ul ſtoc, and Stargard. | V chy o 
| VIII. The Biſhoprick of Hildeſheim, whoſe cap. King 
1 tal is of the ſame name, and an imperial city, is ſub. pital! 
1 ject to the Elector of Cologn. . chief 
KR IX. The dutchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtat, WW for its 
| 1 whoſe capitals are of the ſame name, are both ſubjed WM the E. 

AM to the King of Pruſſia. e . capita 
0 1 _ 5 The 
wt pt. | 3 | name, 

HI. WESTPHALIA. of Ber 


„ 5 : name 
The circle of Weſtphalia may be divided into thre: : 
parts, viz. | 1. The north diviſion. 2. The middle 
diviſion. 3. The weſt diviſion. The: 
I. The north diviſion comprehends, 1. The coun 4: 

The 


ty of Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, whoſe capital i 
Embden, an Imperial city, ſubje& to the King of circle 
Pruſſia. 2. The county of Oldenburg, and province to Th. 
of Delmonhurſt, with capitals of the ſame name, ſub Helle. 
ject to Denmark. 3. The provinces of Hoye au few ita 
Diepholt, with capitals of the ſame name, ſubjc& tt * 
Hanover. 75 ET four fr 
II. The middle diviſion comprehends, 1. The bi graves « 
| thopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſnaburgil Marpui 
whoſe capitals are of the ſame name, ſubject to ti capitals 
Elector of Cologn. 2. The counties of Lippe, Scham Darmſt 
burg, ſubje&t to Count de Lippe; the capital Bickſ Hom 
burg: Lippe Detmold, ſubject to its own Count, ti II. J 
capital Lemgow ; and Pyrmont, ſubject to its o many ( 
Count, the capital Pyrmont. 3. The dutchy of Miq re, Na 
den and county of Ravenſburg, with capitals of ti mar, N 
ſame name, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. 4. 1 Naſſau- 
dutchy of Weſtphalia, whoſe capital is Aurenibury tein, D 
ſubje ct to the Elector of Cologn. $5. The counties dals are, 
Tecklenburg, Ritcherg, and Schawenburg, with © To the 
pitals of the tame name, ſubject to their reſpeciiſ Solms, 
Counts. | os —_ dheir on 


| chy of Cleves, whoſe capital is Cleves, ſubject to the 
capi King of Pruſſia. 2. The dutchy of Berg, whoſe ca- 
is ſub. pital is Duſſeldorp; and the dutchy of Juliers, whoſe 

| chief towns are Juliers, and Aix-la- Chapelle, famous 
erſtat, WW for its hot baths. Both theſe dutchies are ſubject to 
fubjea e the Elector Palatine, 3. The county of Mark, whoſe 


capital is Ham, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. 4. 
The biſhoprick of Liege, with a capital of the ſame 
name, ſubject to its own biſhop. 5. The counties 
of Bentheim, and Steinfort, with capitals of the ſame 
name, ſubject to their reſpective counts. 


o three | 
middle 2 2 =» 5 
WV. VU PPE R RHINE. 


The circle of the Upper Rhine, which croſſes the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and extends from Lorrain 
to Thuringia, comprehends, t. 'The Landgravate of 


> Cound 
pital is 
ing oh 
rovince 
ie, ſud 
ye An 

bjeck tt 


few ſtates that lie more ſcattered. 


four ſmall Landgravates ſubject to ſo many Land- 
graves of the houſe of Heſſe, viz. Hefſe-Caflel, Hefle- 
Marpurg, Hefle-Darmſtat, and Heſfe-Rhinefield; the 


The b 
naburg 
t to thi 
-hawn Darmſtat, Rhinefield. To. Heffe-Caffel belong alſo 
Bicke Homberg, Catzenelbogen, Hanau, and Hirchfield. 

ant, th II. The connties in the Witteraw are ſubject to ſo 
its on many Counts of the houſe of Naſſau. The counties 


tein, Nafſau-Otweiler, Naſſau-Uſingen. The capi- 
tals are, Dillenburg, Diets, &'. all of the ſame name: 


f Solms, Eyſemberg, and ſame others, all ſubject to 
heir own Counts. 95 VV 


/ 


Was TPHALIA:; 2g. 


I. The weſt diviſion comprehends, 1. The dut- 


Heſſe. 2. Several counties in the Witteraw. 3. A 


I. The Landgravate of Heſſe is divided into 


capitals are of the ſame name, viz. Caſſel, Marpurg, 


are, Naſſau-Dillenburg, Naſſau- Diets, Naſſau-Hada- 
mar, Nafſau-Kerberg, Naſſau-Siegen, Naſſau-Idſtein, 
Neiau-Weilburg, Naufſau-Wiſhaden, Naffau-Biel- 


To theſe may be added the counties of Waldeck, 


iu, 
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hat the 
Fauſtus, 
he city 
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Purg, B 
nd arch 
lector, 


- TH: The ſtates that lie more ſcattered are, r. The 
territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate - whoſe capi. 
tal is Frankfort on the Maine, an Imperial city, 2, 
The county of Erpach, ſubje& to a Count of that 
name: 3. The biſhoprick-of Spire, a Sovereign ſtate; 
whoſe capital is Spire on the Rhine, an imperial city. 
4. The dutchy of Deuxponts or Zwebruggen, ſubject 

to the Duke of Deuxponts, whoſe capital is Deux. 

ponts in the Palatinate. 5. The Abbey of Fuld, ſub. - * 


ject to an abbot of that name. 
mY „„ ET he capi 


=> 
III. T 
Duke, a 

W. 1 
own 0 
Valdents 
en, ſubj 
heſe are 


of Spa 


V. LOWER RHINE. 


I) he circle of the Lower Rhine, called alſo e E. 
lectoral Circle, comprehends, 1. Four electorates, viz, 
Palatine, Cologn, Mentz, and Triers- 2. The bi- 
ſhoprick of Worms. 3. The dutchy of Simmeren, 
,, ET TTY a | 

I. The four electorates, excepting the firſt, are alſo 
archbiſhopricks. Of which in order. 1. The Pa- 
latinate lies on both ſides of the river Rhine, being 
ſubject to the Elector Palatine ; the chief towns are, | 
Heidelburg, on the Neckar, Philipſburg, Manheim, The ei 
and Frankendal on the Rhine. 2. The electorate | e Cy 
and archbiſhoprick of Cologn is ſubject to its own E- 13 
lector, a conſiderable Prince, and who maintains a- era 
bout Gooo troops. The chief towns are, Cologn, 1 The 
Bonn, Kerpen, and Grimburg. 3. The electorate Ky he 
and archbiſhoprick of Mentz is likewiſe ſubject to its by and 

on Elector, who has ſome territories ſcattered in U . 

Franconia, Saxony, and Thuringia; but his revenue * he 
is ſaid not to exceed 20,000 /. Sterling; and he cin . and 
bring about 6000 men into the field. This arch- | . * 

bifhop, however, is the firſt Elector, and preſides in 15 of 
the diet of tlie empire. The capital is Mentz, on the <q 
confluence of the Maine and Rhine. Berthold * 2 

3 


Schwartz, a Franciſan friar, invented gun-powder and 
| 3 ? : Wo | 3 | Bre- ere Are 1 


. 


riginally 


rot 
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fre. arms in this city in 13 30. This place boaſts too 


20 hat the art of printing was found out here, by John 
; Fauſtus, a native of this city, in the year 1440; but 
* he city of Harlem in Holland diſputes this point 
3 rith them. The other towns of note are, Aſchaffen- 
0 urg, Brengen, and Steinheim. 4. The electorate 
cit. nd archbiſhoprick of Triers is alſo ſubject to its own 


olblentz, and Starburg. 
II. The biſhoprick of Worms is a lovereign ſtate; ; 


ty, 
III. The dutchy of 3 is ſubject to its own 
Juke, and the capital Simmeren. 


/aldents, ſubject to the Elector Palatine ; Leymin- 
en, ſubject to its own Count: The capitals of all 
heſe are of the ſame name. To theſe add the coun- 


allo of Spanheim, whoſe capital is Creutznach. 

Ta- - | 

2 vi. FR ANC ONIA. 

vate The circle of Franconia, from which the French 


Several ſtates of different titles. 3. Several coun» 
ies. 


— I. The three dilhoprlcks are, Wurtſburg, Bam- 
o its erg and Aichſtat, ſubject to their reſpeQive biſhops, 
din ich capitals of the ſame name. 


II. The ſtates are, 1. The marquiſates of Cullen- 
ack and Onſpach, ſubject to their reſpective 1 mar- 
nves, with capitals of the ſame name. 2. The prin- 
pality of Henneburg. 3. The dutchies of Coberg 


es in 
the d Hidburghauſen, ſubject to their reſpective dukes. 
os Wt The burgravate of Nuremburg, an independent 
and lite, whoſe — is Nuremburg an Imperial city. 


ere are . N of the Empire, viz. the 
| eren, 
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lector. The chief towns are, Triers on the My 55 


he capital is Worms, on the Rhine, an Imperial 


IV. The counties are, Rhinegraveſtein, ſubject to 
own Count; Meurs, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia; 


riginally came, comprehends, 1. Three biſhopricks. 
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2 ſceptre, globe, ſword, tunic, Er. uſed at the WW IV. - 
peror's coronation: 5. The territory of the grea {iſ © 
maſter of the Teutonic order, the capital whereof i; Mo!" 


Mergentheim. $121 2 £45 | 

III. The counties are, Reineck, Bareith, Papen. 
heim, Wertheim, Caffel, Schwartzenburg, and He. 
lach, with capitals of the ſame name. + 


iniſhed 


The c 
. 2 
urg. £ 


vn. AUSTRIA. 


The circle of Auſtria comprehends, 1. The arch. i Th 
dutchy of Auitria. 2. Four dutchies. 3. The coun. ts of tx 
ty of Tyrol. 4. The biſhopricks of Brixen and In the 
Trent. N RICE EE | lidence 
I. The archdutchy of Auſtria lies on both ſides o Uichyls | 
the Danube ; and is divided into Upper and Lower, N OWE 
In Upper Auſtria, Lintz on the banks of the Danube ector Cc: 
is the chief town. In Lower ' Auſtria, the capital sf andihut 
Vienna, a ſtrong city, on the ſouth fide of the Di perial 
nube. The inhabitants of Vienna, including e the 
ſuburbs, amount to above 200,000. It would be end -4 th 
leſs to enumerate its many palaces, academies, libra I q 1 
Ties, and cabinets of curioſities. - The condition of the 91 _— 
inhabitants here, and of all the Auſtrian territories b 1255 
have been much meliorated during the government . . a 
of her late Imperial Majeſty, and the preſent Emper 1 0 11 
. | . 5 III. Th 
II. The four dutchies are, 1. Stiria, whoſe capit 2 
is Gratz. To which may be added the county of Ci "i A 
ley, whoſe capital is of the ſame name. 2. Carin ba e 


thia; in which the towns of note are, Glageofurt 
Gurch, and Lavemund. 3. Carniola; in whicl 
the chief towns are, Lauback, Zerknits, Trieſte, au 
St Veits. 4. Goritia, whoſe capital is Gorits. 
III. The county of Tyrol is a hilly country, and: 
| bounds with mines of iron and quickſilver; the cap 


tal is Infpruck, * Lay - 
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Trent is famous for 3 


VIII. BAVARIA: 


| The ol of 10 comprehends, I, The decto- 


te. 2. Two biſhopricks. 3. The dutchy of New- 


urg. 4. The archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg 


I. The electorate, ſubject to its own elector, con- 


ts of two parts, viz. the dutchy and the palatinate. . 


In the dutchy, the chief towns are, Munich, the 
fidence of the Elector, in the neighbourhood of 
hich is the famous collection of pictures at Sleiſham. 
he town contains about 40, ooo inhabitants, and the 
cor can raiſe 30,000 men. The other towns are, 


Wandſhut, Ingoldſtat, Donawert, and Ratiſbon, an 
nperial city, where the diet of the Empire, ever 


ice the year 1662, has been held. 2. In the Pala- 


nate, the towns of note are, Amberg and Sultſ- 


ch. The laſt of which, with ſome territory, is 
ſbject to the Elector Paine. 


II. The two biſhopricks are thoſe of Freiflingen, 


d Paſſau, ſubject to their reſpective bilhops. Their 
pitals are of the ſame name. 

III. The dutchy of Newburg, with a capital of 
at name, is ſubject to the Elector Palatine. 

IV. The archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg is ſubject to 
own archbiſhop. Saltſburg, the capital, is a large 


pulous city, and has a fine n with four or- 
ns, 


Is 


IV. The „ of 3 and Trent have ca- 
\':i's of the ſame name. 
Euncil held there, which vs 9g in 1545, and \ was 
iſhed 1 in 1563. : | 
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of Auſtria. 


dominions. 
vereign ſtates. 


baronies of Wald 
the ſame name. Py 
II. The ecclefiaſtical ſtates may be reduced to thr 
_ claſſes, viz. 1. The biſhoprick of Augſburg, fubject ii 
its own biſhop The capital is Augſburg, an imperi 
city; the other towns of note are, Hochſtet and Blet 
heim, on or near the Danube. 2. The biſhopri 
of Conſtance, ſubject to its own biſhop, under ti 
houſe of Auſtria ; the capital is Conſtance, on the lak 
of that name. 3. The abbeys of Kempten, Buchai 
and Lindaw, with capitals of the ſame name, all lu 
perial cities. Lindaw is built on an iſle in the lake 
+ Conſtance. 5 | 
III. The moſt co 


IX. SWABIA. | 


I. The ſecular dominions in this circle may be r:8 
duced to five heads, viz. 1. The dutchy of Wurten 
burg, ſubject to the Duke of Wurtemburg-Sturgarl 
The chief towns are, Sturgard, Tubingen, and Hail 

bron, on or near the Neckar. 
of Baden-Baden and Baden-Dourlach, ſubject to thei 
reſpective margraves, with towns of the ſame name 
on or near the Rhine. 3 | 
delheim, Furſtemburg, and Hohenzollern, ſubjectt 
their reſpective princes, with towns of the ſame name 
4. The counties of Oeting, Koningſeck, and Hohen 
richburg; the capitals of the former two being oft 
fame name, and that of the laſt Gemund. F. Th 
burg and Limpurg, with towns on 


2. The maraquiſate 


. The principalities of Min 


nſiderable of the ſovereign ſtates 
the territory of Ulm, whoſe capital is Ulm, an In} 
rial city on the Danube. The ſovereign ſtates of * 
note are, Nordlingen, Memminghen, ** — 

5 1 | | | . Ontendvy 


Part II; 


The circle of Swabia comprehends, 1. The feculy 
2. The eccleſiaſtical ſtates. 
4+ The territories ſubject to the houſ 


3. The {6 


8 414 b 121 


art ll. 


ſame name, all Imperial eities. 


ſeculu are, 1. The towns of the Black Foreſt, vis. Rhine- 
Che feld, Lauffenburg, Seckingen, and Waldfhut. 2 
hou be marquitate of Burgaw. 3. The territory of Briſ- 


gaw, on the Rhine; in which the chief towns are Fri- 


7 be ui burg and Briſac, firong fortifications. 4. The terri- 


urtem 
urgard 
d Hall 
quilate 
to thel 


Montefrot, Bregentz, and Valdkirch. 6. The city 
the firſt reformers, condemned to the flames here in 


fate in the year following. 


> name 
of Min Imperial Citier.— The Emperors of Germany "OR 
bjet i ring had occaſion from time to time for ſupplies of 


e name 
Hohen 
g of t 
5. th 
owns 0 


the Empire; which they repaid, not in ſpecie or kind, 
but in grants and privileges, impowering them to 


oin money, allowing them feats in the diet of the Em- 


to threWpire ; and making them in all reſpects free. and inde- 
zbject tf endent, except only that they acknowledge the Em- 
imperi peror as their ſupreme Lord, and contribute their 
d BleWare for the common defence of their country. A 
bop Pnmunity thus endowed, with the territory thereto 
der tl 


the l alled ar Imperial ctty; z the number of them is about 
BuchaWMWty-two. + 
all la Honſe-Towns: —The Hal Lune, ſo called, either 
: lake rom An ſer, © near the ſea,” becauſe moſt of them 


ſtate ce,“ were cities, about eighty in number, who, for 
n In W@romoting trade and commerce, entered into an alli- 
es ore or confederacy. They were divided into four 
ell, H: Llaſſes ; the Vandal, the Weſt phalian, he Saxon, and 


Tendu de Pufflan. The capital of — Van al was Lubec ; 
L 


of 


Offenburg, and ſome others, wich capitals of the. 
IV. The territories ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria 


tory of Ortenaw. 5. The counties of Hohenberg, 
of Coftnitz, famous on account of John Hufs, one of 


the year 1415. Jerome of Prague had the like hard 


noney to carry on their wars, or for other purpoſes, 
borrowed large ſums from the rich trading cities of 


make laws for themſelves, conſtitute courts of juſtice, 


br non - Day "1 

© 1 W 

* menge - 
op OE 2 a; Lac 


belonging, is called a ſovereign /late, and the town. is 


ere ſea-port towns; or rather from Har/a © an alli- 
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of the Weſtphalian, Cologn of the 3 Brun. 


wick; and of the Pruflian, Dantzick. They had fo, Wi c 
chief factories, viz. 1. At London in England. z ww 
At Bruges in Flanders. 3. At Newgard in Ruſſy, LE. 
4+ At Bergen in Norway. At Lubec, the firſt hank. he 4 
town, was the chief director ſhip; z where was kept the Th 
general caſh, and matters of i importance, even of wa Wi be 5 
and peace, were deliberated there. The alliance of I 
the hanfe-towns continued upwards of 300 years, and 4 Fa 
arrived to that pitch of power, that the northern Prins C - 
ces ſtood in awe of them; but now, as ſo many . Ger 
tions have applied to trade, the grandeur of the hanſe. I h 
towns has dwindled almoſt to nothing; ſo that there "IRE 
remains at preſent only a ſhadow thereof, in the thi "IP 
cities which were the eſtabliſhers thereof, viz. Lubec, . fon 

Hamburg, and Bremen, which to this day are calle "oo 
Hanſe-Towns. | wo 
Face of the Gountty. —Germany i is a plain level cou. ind © 
„without any mountains of note. The rivers ate, ee 
. The Danube, which, after a courſe of about a thou Ken 
ſand miles, falls into the Euxine or Black ſea. Thees or 
rivers which fall into the Danube on the ſouth fide, and bit 
are, the Iller, the Lech, the Iſar, the Inn, the Ens, Cory 
the Drave, the Save, ar the Morava. The rive "My 
which fall into the Danube on the north fide, are, the perlo 1 
Regen, the Nab, the Theyfle, the Alauta, and tho eria 
Pruth. The Danube has Gol falls, or catarach ls alre 
which interrupt the navigation to the Black ſea. ummin 
The Rhine; the rivers that fall into which are, ty Fruits, n 
Necker, the Maine, the Lhon, the Roer, and Lippe Dar 
4 The Elbe; the rivers that fall into which are, tht hers | 
7 Moldaw, the Sala, the Havel, the Spree, and thi inen, 45 
Elmenau. 4. The Oder. 5. The Pene. 6. 4 Winery 
Weſer, which receives the Aller. 7. The Ems. 8 Fool, tim 
The Moſelle, which receives the Saar. on and 
Climate, Soil, and Produce, — The climate of Cem oscs, + 
ny, as in all large tracts of country, differs ee celan 
ly, not only o on account of the ee north, e which 


ſouth| 


- 
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Brun. Louth, ak weſt, e to the improvement of 

d four che ſoil, which has a vaſt effect on the climate. The 

d. 2. moſt mild and ſettled weather is found in the middle 

. bf the country at an cqual diſtance from the ſea and 
* 


he Alps. 

The ſoil of Germany i is far from being improved to 
the utmoſt by culture; in the north it is bare and 
ſandy; but in the middle and ſouth it is in many 
places ſurpriſingly fertile. Agriculture has of late 
years made conſiderable progreſs.” 


mia and many places in the circle of Auſtria, contain 
mines of ſilver, quickſilver, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, 
nitre, and vitriol ; ſalt-petre, ſalt- mines, and falt-pits 
are found in Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony; 
where are alſo found carbuncles, amethiſts, jaſper, 

agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearl, turquois ſtones, | 
Ind rubies which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt _ 
Wprinces and virtuoſi all over Europe; but particularly 
in Germany, In Bavaria, 'Tirol, and Tiege, are quar- 
pies of curious marble, ſlate, chalk, ocre, lead, . 
and bitumen; beſides other foſſils. 


merce from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, and 
pertorated as it were with great rivers. Its native 


Fals already mentioned, ) are hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, 


225 ins, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, and fine 
1 outs, not inferior to thoſe of F rance and Italy. 

1 Germany. exports to other countries, corn, tobacco, 
vy Fl orſes, lean cattle, butter, cheeſe, wax, honey, wines, 
£ Tue nen, and woolen-yarh, ribbons, filk and cotton ſtuffs, 
SY turnery wares in wood, metal, and ivory, goat-ſkins, | 


Fool, timber, (both for ſhip building and-houſes,) can- 
on and bullets, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates, 
ſtoves, tinned plates and ſteel work, copper, braſs, 
porcelaine or china ware, the fineſt in Europe, and 
which chere are large manufactures in * Dreſ- 
„„ * dell 


Germany abounds in metals and minerals. Bohe- 41 


1 


Commerce. — Germany has vaſt advantages in com- 


materials for commerce (beſides the mines and mine- 
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* 2 
den, and Vienna. 
trade in favour of Germany with England is not to 
the diſadvantage of the latter, as it cannot import 
coarſe woollen and linen manufactures, and many o- 


ther commodities ſo RAP from any nnr as from 


Z Germany. 
; eme Emperor. is a limited monarch 


55 with reſpect to the empire, but abſolute in his heredi. | 


tary dominions. He is addrefled by the title of Sacred 


Imperial Majeſiy always Auguſt. When the Imperial 


throne happens to be vacant, a new Emperor i is cho- 
ſen by the nine Electors, and the meeting or diet for 
this purpoſe is held at Ratiſbon. But it is uſual, in 
the Emperor's lifetime, to chuſe a King of the Ro- 


mans; who, upon the Emperor's death, ſucceeds him 
In Germa- 


of courſe, without any further election. 
ny, every petty ſovereign, of which there are pwards 


of zoo, is abſolute and deſpotic within his own terri- 


tories. The Emperor's revenues from the Empire 
are very ſmall; but then the Princes of the Empire 


furniſh their contingent of troops in time of war, and 
Germany is very populous, and could 
arm 400,000. men or more ; but the forces being rail-| 


pay them. 


ed by ſo many different princes, and of jarring inter- 
eſts, the army of the Empire ſeldom amounts to 
100, ooo. The Empire has no fleet. The number 
of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to exceed thoſe of France, 
and conſequently above 20, ooo, ooo. 
Ihe princes who elect the Emperor, and hence cal 
led Electors, are nine in number, three eccleſiaſtical 


and fix temporal. They have each a particular office 


in the Imperial Court, and follow in their order. 


The Archbiſhop of Mentz, High Chancellor of 


the Empire in Germany. 


The Archbiſhop; of T reves, High Chancellr in 


France. 
The Archbiſhop of Cologn, che ſame in Italy. 
The Ger of eee who is armer 


Some thipk that the helices of 


The 


The 
Office 
Thi 
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reign 1 


are the 


Wirtſh 
derbort 
many a 


juriſdic 
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Landgr 


fenbutt 
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The 
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ce of | The Eleftor of Bavaria, who is Grand Server, or 1 
»t to WW Officer who ſerves out the feaſts. 111 
port The Elector of Saxony, who.is Grand Marſhal of | N41 
no. che Empire. | 1 1 
irom The Elector of Brandenburgh, (now King of Pruf- bb: 
| fa,) who is Great Chamberlain. | — 1 
darch . The Elector Palatine who is Great Steward, 2 nm 
red. the Elector of Hanover (King of Great Britain) who: =_ 
acred | claims the part of Arch-treaſurer. | M 
>crial Beſides the three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, there are 1 
cho⸗ many other Churchmen who hold the rank of Sove- = 
et for WWreion Princes in Germany. The moſt conſiderable: « =. 
il, in ere the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, 11 
Ko- Wirtſburg, Starſburg, Oſnaburg, Bamberg, and Pa- TIE 
him WW derborn, and the Archbiſhop of — Ger- 1 
101% many abounds with many Abbots and Abbeſſes, whoſe MH. 
yards juriſdictions are likewiſe abſolute. Among the chief q i}; 
terre of the ſecular Princes, next to the Electors, are the . 
npire I Landgrave of Heſſe, the Dukes of Brunſwick-Wol⸗ 1 
mpire i fenbuttle, Wirtenberg; Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, 5 
„and the Marquiſſes of Baden and Culmback, with the: bl 
could Princes of Nauſſa, Anhalt, and Furſtenburg. N 1 
7 raiſ- The Biſhops and Abbots are choſen by their ſeve- BY 
inter- nl chapters; and even three Eccleſiaſtical Electors | I j 
ts to re adranced by the great Canons, which brings 1 
mber Wi them on a nearer level with their ſubjects. Nor are 1 
ance, the ſubjects of the other Princes entirely without re- 1 
5 dreſs, when they ſuffer grievances, they may appeal Wl! 
e cal to the general diet or great council of the Empire for 8 il 
aſtical WW relief; whereas in ſeveral kingdoms-of Europe, the: 1 


office lives and properties of the ſubjects are without pps 


t the diſpoſal of their Sovereigns. 

Religion, and Eanguage —The Empire i is pretty e- 
qully divided between Papiſts and Proteſtants. Auſa- 
ria and Bavaria are moſtly Papiſts; the two Saxonies 
ae moſtly Lutherans; Franconia is Calviniſt:; 3 Swabia,. 
Weſtphalia, the Upper and Lower Rhine are a mix- 
ure of * and Proteſtants. They have five arche 


or of 
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biſhopricks, a about twenty biſhopricks. The u- 
niverſities are at Vienna, Mentz, Cologn, 'Triers, 
Heidelburg, Leipſic, Erfurt, Friburg, Ingoldſtat, 
Tubingen, Roſtoc, Wittemburg, Francfort, Gripſ- 
wald, Dellinghen, Jena, Lewenghen, Helmſtat, Si. 
gen, Paderborn, Altorf, Gieſſen, Kiel, Gratz, and | divid 
Gottingen. The language ſpoken in Germany is conta 
that called High. Dutch; but the dialects thereof are 
ſo many, and ſo 7 that the people of one 
os fcarce underſtand thoſe of nn. 


| AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS 


The Auſtrian dominions out of Germany, beſides 
| the Netherlands, are, 1. Bohemia. 2. Hungary, 
3. 8 4. nen 6. Croatia. 


ſcribed 

the nit 

1. B OH EMI A. vards 

_ I: 

Bohemia has Prague fos its capital 3 ok] is Rtuated The 


* 48 and 52 degrees north latitude, and be- bil pr 
tween 12 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude. WE timber, 
Bohemia is 300 miles in lengths. and 250 miles in breed c 
breadth.  * try in J 
Bohemia is bounded, on the north, by Saxony and copper, 
Brandenburg; on the eaſt, by Pal and and Hungary; chief n 
on the ſouth, by and and on the weft, be. 
Bavaria. | Bohe 
Bohemia is divided into three parts, viz. I. Bo- Prince! 
hemia Proper, or the kingdom of Bohemia. 2. Sile- che Pri 
75 3. Moravia. W England 
he — of Bohemia is divided into eighs Jof Hand 
2 circles ; the capitals whereof are, Prague, a vc ¶ ſubject 
you city, Caurzim, 3 * mo nom its. 
an), 


4 


a 


. ³ W 2 ̃ͤ A AG -.. 
wr. hf 


2 
* Las 


BON E MLA. r 


p 8 | 
he u. Slany, 3 Litomeritm, Saia; Ellenbogen, Eg-. | 
Tiers, ra, Pilſen, Piſeck, Bechin, Czaſlaw, Chrudun, Ko- G 
altat, . ningſgratz, and Glatz, with a county of the ſame [i 
:ripſ. name ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. { 

Jl 


2. Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to the King of Pruflia, is 

divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper Silefia | 
contains ſeven dutchies; whoſe capitals are, Munſter- 
berg, Nieſſe, Jagendorff, Oppelen, Ratibor; as al- 
ſo Tropaw and Teſchen, ſubject to Auſtria. The 
Lower Sileſia contains ten dutchies: whoſe capitals 
are, Breſlau, Lignitz, Jauer, Schweidnitz, Brieg, 
Oelſe, Wolaw, Glogaw, Sagan, and Croſſen. 
. Moravia, entirely ſubject to Auſtria, is divided 
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N 
8. 10 ſix circles; whoſe capitals are, eee 18 | Þ 
Igla, Zanun, Hardiſk, and Preraw. | | | 1 
Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, are all mk 1 
eſides ous countries. The rivers are, the Elbe, the Oder, 1 
gary. the, Muldaw, the Eger, the Moraw, the Igla, and If? 
| the Teya. The kingdom of Bohemia is generally dt: 
ſeribed as part of Germany; ; but it is not in an 
the nine cirCles, nor does it contribute any thing 
wards the forces or revenues of the Empire, nor js * 
ſubject to any of its laws. 8 
uated The air is not reckoned very healthful; TI the 
id be ſoil produces corn, wine, hops, flax, hemp, mac 
timber, and fruits in abundance z they have a gooc 
les in breed of horſes, and plenty of wild-fool. No coun, 
| try in Europe has richer mines of filver, quickſilver, 
y and copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſalt- petre. Their 
gar) ; | _ manufacture is n, which they ten the 
„ be. ö 
| Bohemia was aneiently an elective kingdom, and 
. Bo- Prince Palatine was ſome time king there; he married 
ile: WM the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of James I. King of 
| 4 who was the mother of the Princefs Sophia 
eighs of Hanover. Bohemia is now an abſolute. monarchy, 
a ve- WW ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and. the Emperor is. 
nick wow its ſovereign, The ancient forms of the Bohe- 


mian 


err 


1a Hen | Pert l. 


Ga ties cok. Kilt ſubüſt; the tage Wende 6 8 
be compoſed of the clergy, nobility, and repreſentz. 3 


mar, 
| Agria 


tives of the towns, who aflemble When 4 takes are to 2. 
be levied. But the Emperor may obtain whatever he nube 
demands, and the revenue is aid to amount to a. the if 
bout 600, oopl. a year. S Jew! 

The inhabitants were computed abave an . Th 
Fears ago to be no fewer than three millions; but which 
lince that time they have probably decreaſed. Their {MY river i 
ſſdveteigns are becoming caf̃eful of late not to provoke here 
them by bad uſage, as they e. a . averſion oe, t. 
againſt the Auſtrians. The 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Poperys ; but the Proteſt ſoil is 
nts are tolerated. They have one archbiſhoprick, WM vines, 
do biſhopricks, and one -univerſity at Prague. This ame, 
univerſity, when the celebrated John Huſs was rector I bins, 
in 1409, was attended by 40,00 ſtudents. Their 
The proper language of this country is a dialect of in Eur. 
the Sclavonian, though _ A ſpeak the hows his 
man er High Dutch. He ans, 
from tl 
* h ſubje 
. HUNGARY. gary ar 
lions ar 
The kingdom of Hungary has preſburg for its ca» nl are 
, pital ; and is ſituated between 45 and 49 degrees north the Gr: 
" Hatitude, and bet ween 17 and 23 degrees eaſt longi- i try, the 
tude. dious e 
Hungary is 300 miles in length and 200 ler; in con fit ! 
breadth. The 
Hungary is bounded, on the north, by Poland; garians 
on 'the eaſt, by Tranſylvania and Walachia on che Mit abe 
ſouth, by Sclavonia z and on the weſt, by Auſtria and Hd wel 
Moravia. | pedition 
Hungary is divided into Upper and Lower. Far, th: 
1. Upper Hungary lies to the north of the Danube; chat go 
the chief towns are, Preſburg, Newhauſel, Leopold- WF? ow 
Kcordin 


Rad, Chremnitz,. Efj n Labor; Tock, Zat- 
mar 


Ell Hr v N G ARY. 149 
je 10 1 1 Mongats, Great Waraden, ; Sege . | 
ntz. WT 4gria, and Peſt. 


2. Lower Hungary lies on the ſouth of the Da- * 
nube; the chief towns are, Buda, Gran, Komora in 
the illand of Schut, Raab, Altenburg, Weiſſenburg, 


e to 
r he 


ah MS lanitha, and the Five Churches. 
dred The mountains of note are, the Carpathian hills, 
but which divide Hungary from Poland. The only great 
heir river is the Danube, with the rivers that run into it. 
zoke There are ſeveral lakes; the moſt extenſive of which 
fon. re, the Platten ſea, and the Newfidler ſea. 
The air is reckoned bad and unhealthy ; but the. | 
teſt. ſoil is fruitful, and produces plenty of corn, rich. 
rick, Lines, and cattle. The country abounds with deer, 
This game, fiſh, and wild-fowl. In the Carpathian moun- 
tor ans, are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and ſalt. 
beir baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the beſt 
ct of in Europe. | 7 
Ger- This country was the ancient Panonia ; but the. 
Huns, in after times, erected a kingdom "Hi and | 
from them it was called Hungary, which is now bal ; 
ly ſubject to Auſtria, The Upper and Lower Hun- 
gary are ſuppoſed together to contain about two mil. 
lions and a half of inhabitants. The natives in gene- 
8 ca. nal are indolent, and leave trade and manufactures to 
zorth the Greeks, and other ſtrangers ſettled in their eoun- 
ongi- y, the flatneſs of which renders travelling common: 
Gous either by land or water. The chief Exports 
es in WW con iſt in metals, drugs, and ſalt, 
The Emperor can bring to the field $0,000 Hun- 
ind ; brians in their own country, but ſeldom draws. out 
1 the of it above 20, 0. They are generally light horſe, 
, and: nd well known by the name of Huflars, Their ex- 
pedition and alertneſs has been found ſo ſerviceable in 
5 var, that the greateſt powers in Europe have troops 
ube; chat go by the ſame name, Their foot are called 
pold- kandours and Croats, and wear feathers in their caps, 
Zat- 


decording to the number of enemies er een to 
| 9 ON have | 
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130 TRANSYLVANIA.” Part l. 


dering a country, but not equal to regular troops in a 
pitched battle. 

Ihe eſtabliſhed religion i is "OPS, ; but the protef 8 
ants are alſo tolerated; of which there are great num- 


bers and various ſects; fuch as, Huffites, Lutherans, | 

c. fo called from their founders, John*Huls, and 
There are here three archbiſhop. | 
ricks, and five biſhopricks but no univerſity, The 
Hungarian language is ſaid to have ſome affinity with 


rtin Luther. 


the Hebwrew ; and the common people commonly 
ſpeak a fort of barbarous Latin. 


TRANSYLVANIA, 


L<renfytrania has Hermindede for its aapital; and 


is ſituated between 45 and 48 degrees north latitude, 


and between 22 and 25 degrees eaſt longitude. Tran- 


fylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, which long em- 
ployed the Roman arms to ſubdue it. 
tants ſtil] retain their military character, and can 
bring near 30,000 men into the field; which ſhows 
that their population, though not Oy aſcertained, 
| muſt be conſiderable. nd 


Tranſylvania is 180 miles i in length, and 120 miles 


in breadth. 
\ Tranſylvania is bounded, on the ori, by Poland; 


on the eaſt by Moldavia ; on the ſouth by Walachia; 


and on the weſt by Hungary. 


Tranſylvania was for many years the ſeat of war, 
occaſioned by the pretenſions of different Princes ; 
but was at laſt confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria in 
The chief towns are, Hermanſtadt, 


the year 1699. 


Saltzenberg, Cronſtat, Beſtricia, Clauſenburg, Weiſen- 1 
burg, and Deva. A 
This is a very mountainous country, having the 


8 hills on the e which * it from 
F oland, 


© have killed. Both horſe wha Wet are an a 
militia, very good at a purſuit, or ravaging and plun- 


The inhabi- 


Sclavo 


Scla 
ed bet 
betwee 

Scla 
breadt] 

Sela 
on the 


are; 


Scla- 


| towns 
waradil 


diſca,; 
This 
tube, ! 
Venetia 
alternat 
kept it 
to the þ 
The 


here 2 
Jews, + 


> Ao, 8 c LAVONIA zt N 
t ll. . --—. 
| Poland, 125 che lrongate mountains on the eaſt and {208 
len. Huth which are very high. The frontiers towards hf 
rorky are covered with woods ; and hence it got the 1 
name of 2 ranfylv vania. It has no rivers but What fall Co 

into the Danu . 

"0 air is warm, but not ſo unkhealkbful as in Hs i 

the ſoil is fruitful ; their mines, and the ſands 1388 

bf their rivers, afford gold, filver, iron, and lalt, 4 

ſome of which are exported to Hungary. ih 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; but the Pros 3 
teſtants are tolerated; of which there are great num- | if | 
bers. They have one biſtoprick, vix. that of Her- iy 109 
manſtadt, and no e Their wwe! 15 the Ih 

| Sclavonian. | 4 


Iv. SL 1. | 


1 pn 


Sclavonia has Poſega for its capital; and is fituat- 
ed between 45 and 47 degrees north latitude, and 
between 16 and 22 degrees eaſt Jongitude. 

Sclavonia is 200 miles in length, and 60 miles i in 
breadth. 

Sclavonia is bounded, on the north, by the Drave;z 
on the eaſt, by the Dagube-; z on the ſouth, by the 
W vave ; and on the weſt, Stiria. 
| Sclavonia is divided into ſix counties; the chief 
towns are, Poſega, Walpo, Eſſeck, Zagra, Peter- 
varadin, Salankamen, Carlowita, Walcowar, Gra- 
diſca, and Raten . 

This is a level country, well- watered by ths Da- 
nube, Drave, and Save, and exceeding fertile. I he 
Venetians and Hungarians poſſeſſed it for a long time 
iternately. The Turks ſubdued it in 1540, and 
kept it till 1687; but ever fince it has been 5 85 
to the houſe of Auſtria. | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Pools but there are 
here a great many of the Greek church, and alſo 
levs. The only biſhopricks are thoſe of Poſe a and 
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tain inhabitants of different manners, religion, and lan- 


them molt at liberty. 


the houſe of Auſtria ; the towns of note are, Cal 
ſtar, Siſeg, and Caſtanorits. 


— 


com 


"age; and no FOUR EN Their language is one of 


the four original languages of Europe, and is ſpoken Npeace 
by the poles, Ruſſians, Hungarians, and Turks, time o 
Sclavonia formerly made ſuch refiftance to the Ro. pe 
man arms, that in order to puniſh them, the Romans minior 
reduced the greateſt part of the inhabitants into flave. men; 
xy, on which account the word flave is thought to be The 
derived from the name of this country. ein d 
v. CROATIA. 
Croatia anciently part of Panorſia has Garlſtat for 

its capital; and is ſituated between 44 and 47 de- p | 

ola1 


grees north latitude, and between 15 and 17 degrees 
eaſt longitude, being 180 miles in length, nnd 70 
miles in breadth, and bounded, on the north, by the 
Save ; on the eaſt, by the Poſnia ; on the ſouth, by 
Morlachia ; and on the weſt, by Carniola. Tranſy 
vania, Sclavonis, Croatia, and the other countries in 
this neighbourhood, have different names, and con- 


detweer 
tween 1 
miles in 
ed on 1. 
che ca] 
Hungar 
Brander 


guage, becauſe it was here that liberty made its hf 4c 

_ Rand againſt the Roman arms, and the remains ol hended 

various nations flocked into theſe diſtant quarters to included 

defend their rights and privileges. The thickneſs dt cordin 

"woods, the depth and rapidity of rivers, and the the 22 

ſtrength of the country, favoured their reſiſtance, and; - 7 
of 


the inhabitants ſtill aim at preſerving their indepen 


dence, and cheriſh that government which leave (racow. 


This country was conquered from the Turks b | 


I. 


The air, the ſoil, the language, and religion n 
much the ſame here, as in Sclavonia, _ * 
The houſe of Auſtria is abſolute over all theſe be 2 4 


reditary dominions z in which the number of ſubiec 


N =. 


art II. 5 
oken peace are reckoned at 1 \ 500,000 . * and in 


urks. WM 

= Br raiſe in Auſtria and theſe hereditary do- 
man; minions, excluſive of the Empire, an army of 200,000 
fave. men; but he has no fleet. 


The other Auſtrian dominions were taken notice 


or of in 3 che Netherlands ang Italy. 


| E 
Poland has Warſaw for its oat ; and is tuated 


at for 
47 de. 


egrees il 
I o brween 46 and 57 degrees north latitude, and be- 
by the een 16 and 34 degrees eaſt longitude, being 700 
th, by miles in length, and 680 miles in breadth, and bound- 
ranſyl ed on the north, by gps tic ſea and Linents on 


ries in 

1 Hungary ; ; and on he” weſt, by Moravia, Sileſiag 
1d ln brandenburg, and Pomeranis. _ | 
its lat Ancient Diviſſons.— — Poland was anciently compre- 


ains oi 


ters t0 
neſs di according to the tribes which inhabited it; of theſe 
id the the /one or Hefti poſſeſſed Samogitia; * Trogla- 


hre, Lithuania; the Carpiani or Carpi, the ſouthern 


ce, and 
depen Mert of Little Poland, and the town of 2 dee, 
lee Cracow. 


rks bf : Meer Dinjfns. e 
ul 5 
Is Provinces. . Chief 1 4. 
on, a 1. Great Poland, 8 : 
: 2. Little Poland, Cracow. 
eſe he 3 Poliſh Pruſſia, Dantzick. | 
ſubjet 4+ Ducal Pruſſia, Koninglbuy © 


ns 


me of war, are as the court demands. The preſent 


the eaſt, by Ruſlia ; he ſouth, by Turky and 


hended under the general name of Sarmatia, which 
Included alſo Muſcovy and Tartary. It was divided 
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note, viz. Geneſa, an archbiſhoprick whoſe archbi- 


two palatinates of Breſty and Wladiſlaw in former 


lately pillaged and ufurped by the King of Pruflia, | 
who has poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of the coaſt of 


tants of Dantzick and other trading towns carried 


in the interior parts of Poland; but the commerce s 
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Modern Diviſions. | „„ 


Province. Chief Towns, 

5. Samogitia, Roſienne. 
6. Courland, Mittaw. 

7. Lithuania, Wilna. 

8. Warſovia, Warſaw. 

9 


9. Polachia, Bielſk. 

ro. Poleſia, Brefficil. - 

11. Red Ruſſia, Lemberg. 

12.. Podolia, Caminec., 
13. Volhinia, Luckò. 


1. Great Poland is divided into ten Palatinates, 
with capitals of the ſame name, vis. Poſna, Kaliſh, 
Breſty, Wladiſlaw, Dobrzin, Plocſko, Rava, Len- 
cicia, Siradia, and Inowlocz. In the palatinate of 
Kaliſh there is, beſides Kaliſh, another city df ſome 


ſhop is a cardinal, the only one in the kingdom. The 


times made only one, under the name of Cijavia. 
2. Little Poland is divided into three palatinates, | 
with capitals of the ſame name, Cracow, Sandomir, | 
and Lublin. Page dts 41 
3. Poliſh Pruſſia, called alſo Royal Pruſſia, lies on 
the weſt of the Weiſel. The chief towns are, Dant- 
zick, once an imperial city, and till lately a free one, 
though under the protection of Poland. It has been 


the Baltic, and the banks of the Neiper, and Viſtula, 
which were the only channels by which the inhabi. 


on the traffic of the extenſive kingdom of Poland. 
Some woollen and linen cloths are manufaQured 


almoſt 


* 
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I 
ind Baltic, particularly Dantzick; Poland is eſteemed 


where ; beſides which, Dantzick exports great quan- 
ities of naval ſtores, and other commodities. 'The 
other towns of note are Elbing, Braunſberg, Marien- 


for being the birth-place of Copernicus. 
om, and is ſubject to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
pow King of Pruſſia. It lies on the eaſt of the Wei- 
ſel. The chief towns are, Koningſburg, a large trad- 
ng city, and a hanſe-town, with an univerſity ; Me- 
nel a ſtrong ſea-port town; and Pilaw, another har- 
hour celebrated for the ſturgeon-fiſhery. The other 


Len- ominions belonging to the King of Pruſſia lie ſcat- 
te of Wired in different parts of Germany and the Nether- 
ſome ands, and are taken notice of in their proper places. 
chbi- be inhabitants of the kingdom of Pruſſia are com- 
The ited at 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms. 
rmer n the partition of Poland, anno 1772, Frederic III. 
. he late King, in order to command the Navigation 
ates, j the Viſtula, and unite his dominions, made. choice x 
mir, Wh! the Dutchy of Pamerania, and all Poliſh Pruſſia, 


put the hanſe-towns, that would not ſubmit. The 
ommerce and manufactures of the country have been 


Jant- eatiy extended by his preſent Majeſty ; they conſiſt 
one, telly in glaſs, iron-work, paper, gun-powder, linen 
been ad ſiockings. The revenues have been greatly aug- 
uſſia, ented of late, and being arbitrary, are not exactly 
iſt of own. Above all, the military ſtrength has been. 
ſtula, armed with a wonderful quickneſs; every regiment: 
habi- 1s a particular diſtri&t aſſigned it, where the young 
rried en proper for bearing arms are regiſtered. . When- 
d. cation demands, they are incorporated with vete- 
ured , and diſciplined with great rigour. The Pruſſian 
ce : my in time of peace confiſts of about 150,000 of 
mo 3 | 5 | 


M=S the 


«moſt entirely confined to the towns on the Viſtula 


the greateſt magazine of corn in all Europe, and 
Dagtzick; the greateſt port for diſtributing it everx 


burg, Culm, and Thorn. This laſt place is famous 


4. Ducal Pruſſia was in 1701 erected into a king- 
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the beſt troops in ahi world. During the laſt war, 


they were augmented to near 300,000 men. The Sx 
Proteſtant religion prevails here; but all other lets WW... a 
are tolerated. 1 

. . Samogitia i is a dutchy ; he country a in ing EN 
woods, and is famous for great quantities of delicious Wi Hung 
honey and fine mead. The chief towns mw Roſen. "Ps 
ne, Mednick, Haligaw, and za. that p 
6. Courland i is a dutchy, ſubject to its own Duke, right 
under he protection of Poland; but as it lies nezr Lohan 

. Ruſſia, the Czar. has always a mighty {way in this hinare 
dutchy. It is divided into Courland Proper and $e. of the 
migalia. In Courland Proper the chief towns are, 13; 
Mittaw, Goldingen, Windaw, and Lindaw. In Se. lower 
migalia, the only town of note is Bauſke. a in 
7. Lithuania, or Great Dutchy of Lithuania, 18 3 . 
fort of independent ſtate, in alliance with, rather ur, w. 
than ſubject to Poland, having its own magiſtrates me D. 
and laws. It is divided into eight palatinates, with Wilia, 
capitals of the ſame name, viz. Wilna, Braflaw, Fo- Vieger. 
leſko, Wipteſk Trokl, Minſki, Miſciſlaw, and No- 9% 
vogrodeck. In. the palatinate of Troki, beſides the country 
town Troki, there is the city Grodno, the ordinary WWW: j 
place of the diets of Lithuania. ons of 
8. Warſovia has Warſaw for its capital, a hand- country 
ſome city, and now the uſual reſidence of the King Hur, wa; 
The other towns of note are, Czerſko, and Nove- er. II 
grod. ; | one of q 
9. Polachia lies near the center of the kingdom lictures 
and is watered by the river Bog. and ſpic 
10. Poleſia is of a low ſituation, and overfloned Fes 

in a great meaſure with woralles, which appear ng only 
an open ſea. Eiflative 
11. Red Ruſfſia is divided into FINE palatinates ative 80 
with capitals of-the ſame name, viz. Lemberg, Cheimy I? preſide 
and Bes. ed in h 
12. Podolia is divided into Upper and Lowe nd, and 
the chief town in Upper Podolia is Caminec, and in Venue o 


the Lower, Braſlaw. tn 


rt II. | P Oo L'A N Dc. 7 137 


wor, 
The 
* {ects 


In - FF of Poland, the Toning ww - 
Germany ſeized” upon the Provinces of Red Ruſſia 
and a part of Podolia and Volhinia, containing an 
extent of country, near 60, ooo ſquare miles, form- 


1ds in ing an extenſive frontier, along the borders f 
icious Wi Hungary, Moldavia, and "Tranſylvania, at the 
often. ame time the Empreſs of Ruſſia took Poliſh Livonia, 


that part of the Palatinate of Polock, lying on the 
right of the Dwina, the Palatinate of Wipteſk, on 
. fide the river, and the upper part of the Pala 
tinate of Minſki along an imaginary line, to the head | 
of the Druitz, © - 

Iz. Volhinia likewiſe is divided into Upper and; 
Lower; the chief town in Upper Volhinia is 2 
ad in the Lower, Bialgorod. 


Duke, 
3 Near 
1 this 
id Se. 


8 are, 


In Se- 


, % ace of the Country, — Poland i is a champaign coun- 

rather try, without any mountains of note. The rivers are, 
ſtrates Mme Dina, the Weiſel or Viſtula, the Worta, the 
, with wia, the Nieper or Bori 2 the Bog, and the ; 
Mm liefter. 

Ne. / 4 Produce.— The air is generally cold, the 
les the country marſhy and unhealthy; but the ſoil very 

dinary ruitful, efpecially in corn, the Dutch loading 100,009 


hand- 
King. 
Novo - 


Tons of wheat enerally every year at Dantzick. This 
country alſo affords hemp, Hax, hides, honey, pitch, 
war, ſalt, amber, hopes, nitre, vitriol, and tim- 
er. Here are alſo mines of iron, lead, filver, and 
one of quickſilver. For which the Poles take manu- 
id i of all forts, aller tea, W ſagar, , 
and ſpices. 

Government. Poland is an elective Kingdom, and 
the only one of that kind now in Europe. The le- 
filative power is lodged in the States, and the exe- 
tive power in the Senate, of which the King i is on. 
preſident, when he is preſent, and they cam pro- 
td in his abſence. The King's title is, King of Por 
md, and. . Duke - of Lithuania; he is Allowed 1 


gdom, 


flowed 
ar like 


tinates, 
helm, 


wer; 
and 15 
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republie than a kingdom. The nobility is ſwayed by 
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Nuſſia, and Pruflia, 
There are here two archbiſhopricks, and thirteen b 


who inhabit the cities and towns. 


royalty, without authority or prerogative. The ng. 
bility are a ſort of Princes, immenſely rich, and have! 
the power of life and death over all within their re. 
Jpective diſtricts. In ſhort, this country is rather 2 


the influence of neighbouring Princes, the people are 
Hlaves, the King has no power, and the laws are with. 
out force. | . 5 
The preſent war has thinned Poland of its inhahi. 
tants. It has been computed, that together with Li. 
thuania it contained 15,000,000, which account i 
doubtleſs very much exaggerated.  _ : 
Though the King of Poland is confined in his pre. Ru; 
rogative, yet his revenue is ſufficient to maintain hin br its 
and his houſhold in great ſplendour, as he pays no ores 1 
troops nor officers of ſtate, not even his body guards eaſt le 


The prefent King had 15,000,000 of florins ſettled miles i 
on ͤ by the commiſſion of State, and that of his pre- ley ſe; 
deceſſors for a conſiderable time back has general R193 a 
_ amounted to the ſame ſum of 140,000 J. The publiq 1nd o. 


revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the {at Swede: 


mines in the palatinate of Cracow and elſewhere Aſs 


£omputed at 40,000 pounds Sterling. Ancient tolls ſcriptio 
and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dant po AH 
zick. But the revenues have lately ſuffered much Sarmat 
and the King is in a manner dependent, even fo ourher 
ſubſiſtence on the three allied powers of Vienna between 
| . mouth 

Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery; bf to be A 
Proteſtants, Jews, Mahometans, and thoſe of th of Mo 
Greek church, are all tolerated. In the trading tow ZOO 
on the Baltic, the Lutheran religion is profcficd 


Thopricks. The Jews abound here more than in au 5 
other country, and carry on the greateſt part of th Prov 
internal trade of the kingdom. 2,000,000 of Jen Lapland 
are computed. to live in the villages, beſides tho Smocic 
Lanig 


* 


„ — — —— 


art II. 


Learning and 1 neglect arts 
and ſciences, and have very few learned men. They 
have only one univerſity, viz. at Cracow. Their 


ue no- 
a have 


eir re. 

ather 2 language is the Sclavonian, but with a mixture of 
yed by WM the High Dutch, and the Latin is very — un- 
ple are deritood ay all 1 5 


e With 
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for its capital; and is ſituated between 47 and 72 de- 
grees north latitude, and between 23 and 65 degrees 
eaſt longitude being 1500 miles in length, and 1100 
miles in breadth, and bounded on the north, by the 
ley ſea or Frozen ocean; on the eaſt, by Afiatic 
Ruſſia; on the ſouth, by Little Tartary and Turky ; 


Sweden. 


where Aſiatic Ruſſia will de wi notice of in the de- | 
nt toll ſcription of Great Tartary. 
| Dant Ancient Divifions,—Ruſſia made part of the ancient 
much Sarmatia. The Efſedones anciently inhabited the moſt 
7en fu ſouthern parts of Ruſſia; the Tanaitæ, the country 
Vienna between the windings of the Tanais or Don; (at the 


mouth of which ſtood the town of Tanaic, ſuppoſed 
to be Azack or Aſoph, ) and the Bf N the dutchies 
of e and Wolodimer. 
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Ruſſia, or Muſcovy in Europe, has Peterſburgh 


and on the welt, by Tela, the 2 ſea, and 
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Northern Divificn, 


Part. Il. 


Province. _ Chief Towns. Kexho 
[ Bellamorenſkoy, wy Kemi. Karelis 
if Meſeen, - - Meſeen. 0 Ingria, 
1 | Dawina, - - _- Archangel: Livoni: 
FT Syrianes, 5 Kangorod. Smolen 

„ Permia, - — Iſma. Zernig 
x Rubeuinſki, „ Kargapol. geefiſk 
1 Belacſeda, — i 2 Ukrain 
l coun 
4 Middle Di Glen. The 
8 1 in poſſe 
Py QUINCES 8 Chief * EEG is Perek 

Rezan, or Pereſtaff, Razenſkoi, . Black « 
Belozero,. = — Belozero. lately to 
MWologda, 1 — Wologda. | Jome di! 
Jereſtaff, - Jereſtaff. and con 
Teer, — — Tweer. Face « 

; Moſcow, - — Moſcow. N ; rel cour 
Belgorod, - Woronetz, or Veroneſe. imnop 

5 8 5 HE Ripbei ot 

Peterſbu 

Boftern Divj, fon. with a r 

5 from Pe: 
 Provnces... Chief Towns. road of 
Bulgar, = = . | Bulgar. / tardly p 

Kaſan, | — Kaſan. Wd : Seas, 
Czeremiſh, - = "Proteckadls: 628 or Nova 

Little Novogrod, - Nife Novogrod. Palus M 

Don Coffack's country; Ponetſkoi⸗ lakes of 1 


Lake, II. 


Rivers. 


N. en Div on. 


| the Men 
Great Norogrod, IS | Novograd. - he Wolg 
| Ruſſian - IT ma, Ock: 


Weftern, | 


i 


in poſſeſſion alſo of the Crimea, the capital of which 
js Perekof, and conſequently of the Navigation of the 


and confederate forces of Auſtria and Ruſſia. 
| Face of the Country.—Ruſlia is, in general, a\flat le- 
rel country, except towards the north, where'lie the 


Ripbei of the ancients. We may obſerve that from 
Peterſburgh to Pekin in China, one hardly meets 


With a mountain on the road through Tartary; and 


from Peterſburgh to the north part of France by the 


Pad of Dantzick, Hamburgh, and Amſterdam, one 


hardly perceives the ſmalleſt hill. 


e 


* 
* 


or Nova Zembla, the White Sea, the Baltic and#the 


Ws Meotis, or fea of Aſoph. There are alſo ſome 
lakes of vaſt extent, viz. Ladoga, Onega, the White 


Lake, Ilmen, Worſero, and Pepus. 5 
Rivers. — The rivers are, the Tobol, Irtis, and Oby, 


na, Ocka, and Samar; the Don, anciently Tanais, 


RUS : 141 
Weſtern Diviſion. _ 

Kexholm, = = Kexholm. 
Karelia, - Nottenburgh. 
Ingri a - Peterſburgh. 
Lironia, 3 Fin Narva, Revel. 
Smolenſko, . =— molenſko. 5 
Ternigof, Rai, 
geeſiſgkx, — Seefiſk. 
Ukrain, or Old — 8 

country, e 


The Empreſs, ſince the peace of 1774, has been 


Black Sea: But the Turks have been taking ſteps 
ately to recover it, in which they will no doubt find 
ſome difficulty, when they have to oppole the united 


Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the Montes 8 


Sag. —Ruſſia is waſhed by the Straits of Wyegate, | 


tie Mengaſea, the Pezara, or Petzora, the Dwina, 
he Wolga, which receives the Mologo, Moſco, Kiſ- 


which 
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Ns 4. 143. 
ja, but though the Empreſs treats the inſtitution 
with ſeeming regard and deference, yet it is no bet- 
ter than her privy council, and the members never 
enture to give her any advice but ſuch as is agrees 


TY 


& 


the 
Wi. 


this ha | : 
10x. Wble to her pleaſure. +» | | . 
+ ha 8 7::l:tion,—The inhabitants of Ruſſia are calcu- 


ated by Voltaire to.. be about 24 millions. They are 
Wecncrally a perſonable people, | hardy, vigorous, and 
Watient of labour. Before the reign of Petter the 
Great, in the beginning of the prefent century, they 
vere barbarous, ignorant, mean, and exceedingly ad- 
licted to drunkenneſs ; and tho! their ancient charac- 
er is not entirely effaced, the. manners, particularly 


ers 
Mey, 
nines 
1port 
ufac- 


| the 


old, | | 
5 of fthe higher ranks, have undergone a wonderful re- 
les; olution in the courſe of the preſent century. | 
3; ſo WY Kevenues.— Tho” the ſtate of the revenues be not 


dunds WWicily known, it is certain they are much improved 
ini late years under the preſent Empreſs ; they are 


t Bri-nmonly calculated at four millions Sterling anna ; 
given e e | 


J. * 
„ and Ken. — The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that 


[the Greek Church. They deny the Pope's ſupre- 


at our 

The ey; and tho?! they diſclaim image-worthip, they 
Ru. uin many idolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. 
1 Se Military Strength, The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is 


mputed at near 250,000 men, beſides which the 
arina or Empreſs can always aſſemble a body of 40 

50 thouſand Calmucks, Coffacks and other irre- 
ar troops; and on particular emergencies that 
ber can be doubled. Their fleet of late amounts 
near fifty ſhips of the line; and what would have 
en thought incredible 60 years ago, they have now 
fonfiderable fleet, Ruſſian built, acting in the Medi- 


e than 
xports | 


xceed- 
being 
verned 
m prels 


es and} 


corned nean againſt the Turks. | . 
ated it Bhbopricks and Unver/ities —The Ruſſians have 


netropolitans, fourteen archbiſhopricks, and 
uu biſhopricks. They have four univerſities, viz. 
Moſcow, Kiow, .Chernikow, and Harkow ; and 

. 4; 


OM 5 7th 


ng jul- 
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ſia, 
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ſpot but two ſmall fiſhing huts, and the ground nr 


two academies, namely, one at Moſcow, another 1 
Peterſburgh. 155 . . $f 
Language. — The common language of Ruſſi i; on w 
mixture of the Poliſh and Sclavonian; their priets conta 
however and their clergy make uſe of the modem or i 


Greek; and the Ruſſians have 36 letters, the forms 
of which have a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of the 
ancient Greek alphabet. | | 
 Learning.—Until the beginning of the preſent cen 
tury the Ruſſians were little better than barbarians 
But their Princes have ſince that time done a great 
deal for the encouragement of learning, by engaging; 
at a conſiderable expence, men of letters from differ 
ent countries, particularly France, to ſettle among 
8 „ i | 
Chief Toru. Peterſburgh, the capital and ſeat off 
the court, lies at the junction of the river Neva, an 
lake Ladoga, near the extremity of the Fenlan 
gulph. In the year 1703, there was nothing on th 
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Swe 
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divide 


fo ſwampy as to be divided into nine iſlands, by whicl 


the quarters of the city are ſtill diſtinguiſhed. Peter Anci 
burgh at pfeſent extends fix miles every way, and lended 
ſaid to contain 400,000 ſouls. In winter 3000 hoer ed by 1 
ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets Med Got! 
and the number of ſhips trading to it in the ſunny... .. 
time is almoſt incredible. The grandeur and opt. c.., 
lence of this city is an illuſtrious monument of Pet . ** 
the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, in the end of the 0 lnd, P, 
and beginning of the preſent century. By a could; . 
of unwearied diligence and activity in travelling ind Pre 
the improved countries of Europe, and practi: 

with his own hands the arts there cultivated. Moder 
was enabled to introduce various improvements in great par 
his kingdom, to eſtabliſh commerce, to augment a. 2. 

national power and wealth, and to raiſe a great nd. " 


fHouriſhing city on lands barren or deſerted. 2. 1 
city of Moſcow, the ancient capital before _ | 
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burgh aroſe, ſtands on a river of the ſame name It 
b one of the largeſt cities in Europe for the ground 
on which it ſtands, but not peopled in proportion. It 


ther at 


I is: 


prieſis WM contains 10, 00 churches and convents, and 43 places 
nodern or ſquares. The merchants exchange is ſaid by-Buſh- 
forme ing to contain 6000 fhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade 
of the of commerce, ſpecially to | and irqaa, ane. 


nt cen 
Darians. 
a great 
gaging 
differ 
among 


Sweden is dituated between 56 and 69 . 
north latitude, and between 10 and go degrees caſt 
| longitude, being 800 miles in length, and 500 miles 
Fin breadth, and bounded on the north hy Norwe- 
gian Lapland ; on the eaſt by Ruſſia; on the ſouth, 
by the Baltic ſea; and on the weſt, by the fund, | 
Idle gulf of Scaggerac, and the Dotrine Bills, which 


| ſeat of 
va, an 
Fenlan 
on thi 
and w. 


y wad divide it from Norway. 

Ha Ancient Diviſant.Scandia or 8 eompre- 
5 * tended both Sweden and Norway, and was inhabi- 
0 


ed by the Suiones and Sitones. The Suiones poſſeſſ- 


ſtreets a Gothland and the greateſt part of Sweden; com- 
ſunny prehending. ſeveral-other leſs contiderable people, viz. 
nd 0p? thc Scandii inhabiting the province of Schonen, Ede 
of Pete v and Helleviones, Halland, Gute or Gubi Goth 


the nd, Phirœſ, Ficound. Feningis or/Hiniagia Finland, 


. contained theſe feveral people. Scyrri inhabiting Tin . 
— 4 ropes r 3 Dirri, Nyland; and Cunbanen, re- 
ed. H 


Modern Diujfons—Sweden is divided. into ſive 
peat parts, u. 1. Swediſh-Lapland and Weſt Both- 
da. 2. Sweden Proper. 3. e a Fin- 

ud, 5. Swediſh: Hands. = | 
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Jempria, 


Smaland, 
Wermeland, 

| | Dalia, 

WW © Sctionen, 

„ ' Bleking, -- 

Falland, 

5 Bahus, 


| Province. 
Thorne Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, 
Pithia Lapmark, 
Uma Lapmark, 
Weſt Bothnia, 


# Angermania, 


ma Gothland, | 
un | Weſt Gothland, | | 


GoTHLAND. 


— 


I. Sarg. Lenins and Wot hun. 
Chief To unt. 


Thorne. 5 
r 
Pithia. | 
Uma. 
Ratan. 


II. Sweden Proper. 
Stockholm, Upſal. 


Nikopping. 
Alroſia. 
Orebro. 
Geſte. 
Dilſbo. 
Hedmora. 
a 
Hernoſand. 
nem | 


in. . cad. 


| Norcoping: 
Gottenberg. 
Calmar. 
Carolſtadt. 
5 Daleburg, Malmoe. 
Lunden. 


Chriſtianſtadt, Cella 


1 
Bahus, Kongel. 


IV. Finl 
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WCoth!: 

Deland 
Aland, 
Rugen 
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called t 
Finland 
Which 
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inland. 
Chief Towns, 

6 N ckarichy. 

I yjaniaz Cajanburg. 1 
Polonia, > 5; Koſkimpe. | 850 
fland, HFelſingfort. 

Faraſtia, Irre 
inland N | Abo, Raſeburg. 
. Swedi 5 Wands. 
1 othland. Wiſby. 1 
Deland, „ Bornholm. 
Aland, . TE Caſtleholm. 
Rugens Bergen. 
| The Swediſh . in Pomernihs a are taken 
potice of in the deſcription of Upper Saxony. 

Mountains, —The mountains of note are Dof- 
rine hills, which run from ſouth to „ between 
veden and Norway, for ſeveral hundred miles. The 
chief rivers are, Torne, Kimi, Lula, Pithia, Uma, 
Dalecarlia, and Keymen, of which the laſt falls into 
the gulf of Finland, and all the reſt into the Bothnic 
bay, Few of them are navigable. 
S-ar.—The Swediſh ſeas are the Baltic, anciently 
called the Sinus Codanus, the gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland, and the Sound, a ſtrait four miles in breadth, 

Fo which divides Sweden from Denmark. There are 


the ocean. There are ſeveral great lakes in Sweden; 
he chief whereof are, the Mellar, the Nan the 


pers Cajania, and Jende. | 
N 2 45 Climate 
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no tides in the Baltic, nor is the water ſo ſalt as in 
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148 SwEDiISH ISLANDS. Part Il, 


Cliniate,—The air is very cold; and part of Lap. 
land lies ſo far north, that the dun does not ſet in 
ſummer, nor riſe in winter, for the ſpace of ner 
three montlis. The Laplanders, for want of corn, 


the 8 
them 
dent 0 


make a kind of bread of the inner bark of fir-trees, moo 
The ſoil, however, toward the middle and ſouthern] E oh 
parts of: Sweden, is pretty fertile; and in three 3 
months time, which is the length of their ſummer, WF 5 : 
the peaſants plough, ſow; and make their- harveſt | 4 
| During whieh time the heat, by the preſence of the Wi "_ 
ſun, is ſometimes ſo intenſe, as to ſet woods on A ho 
fire. 
Produce. Sweden produces a great variety of pre. * 
cious ſtones, as amethyſts, topazes, porphyrys, Ot, but no! 
but its chief wealth ariſes from its mines of ſilver, 33 
copper, lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal! dockh 
employs no leſs than 450 forges, hammer ing mill 5300, 0 
and ſmelting houſes. The gold mines are inconfider- is 5 
. | ber. 
At. — The Swediſh commonality ſubſiſt Ry by 2 - 
riculture, mining, zing, kunting; an ng. 
Their materials = Ae 1 — the bulky and uſeful a Fg 
commodities of maſts, beanis, deal-boards, tar, pitch, Pere 
bark of trees, wooden utenſils, peltry, furs, and the daeden 
metals. They have famous foundries for cannon, and ime 
forgeries for fire arms and anchors, and they have oo... 
late built many ſhips for ſale... _ ſandin; 
Towns. — Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, unt o 
are called ſtaple towns, where the merchants import nent 
and export commodities in their own ſhips. Stock Relig 
- Holm, the capital of the kingdom, alſo carries on the "a 
greateſt part of its commerce. me arc 
Government.—The King of Sweden is a limited Swediſ} 
monarch. His titles are, King of the Goths and Van. Learnin 
dali, Great Prince of Finland, Duke of Schonen, & dea; b 
The legiſlative power is veſted i in the States, and tne rerfities 
executive power is in the King and Senate. L bolm * 


States uſually aſſemble once in three years, to 9 


— 
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ne Senate is accountable for every thing done by 
em fince the laſt diet. The King was only preſi- 

gent of the Senate, compoſed of fourteen members, 
lected by the States; and could diſpoſe of no com- 
miffion, civil or military, without the conſent of the 
genate. This rendered the government a ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy, and the ſenators became more arbitrary 
yery day. His preſent Majeſty, therefore, having con- 
erted a ſcheme, with ſeveral leading men in the 
country, brought about a very confiderable revolution 

in the government, the 19th of Auguſt 1772, with 

out Medding the blood of a ſingle citizen. By means 


« pug of this, the King's prerogative was vaſtly enlarged; 
OY but not ſo as to render him abſolute or ſet him above 
wh the laws of his own country. The King reſides at 
| _ Stockholm, and the revenues of the crown are about 
* 1,300,000 1, Sterling. The forces of the kingdom 


re about 50,000. men, and a militia of the like num= _ 
ber. The Swediſh navy is 40 ſhips of the line, and 5 


Gn 11; galleys. The number of inhabitants is computed 

1 it 4,300,000. The lower ranks are honeſt, ſimple, 

bitch end hoſpitable, capable of great application and 

p * perſeverance. The principal nobility and gentry of 

4 al eden are naturally brave and polite, have hight 
3 


notions of honour, and are jealous of their nationał 
Iitereſts. At preſent, there ſeems to be a miſunder.. 
landing between the King and the Senate, on ac- 
count of a war entred into. with Ruſſia, without their 
con ent. N . 15 : e 

Rel gin and Learning.—The eſtabliſhed religion is 
Iutheraniſm, and no other is tolerated. They have 
me archbiſhoprick, and ſeven biſhopricks. The 
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172 drediſh language is the ſame with the old Gothic. 
„ i Learning was formerly conſidered as pedantry in Swe - 
5 the den; but the caſe is now altered.” They have uni- 


frities at Upſal, Lunden, and Abo, and in Stock- 
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ll DANISH DOMINIONsS, - 


The King of Denmark's dominions conſiſt of, 1. 
Denmark. 2. Norway. 3. Eaſt and Weſt Green. 
land, with the iſlands in the Atlantic ocean. T9 
theſe may be added his German territories, already 
taken notice of in the deſcription of Lower Saxony 
and Weſtphalia ; as alſo ſome ſettlements in the Caſt 
and Welt Indies, and on the coaſt of: Guinea, which 
will be taken notice of in their proper places. 


I. Denmark. 


Denmark has Copenhagen for its capital; and is f- 
.* -Mnated. between 54 and 58 degrees north Jatitude, 
2d between 8 and 13 degrees eaft longitude, being 
240 miles in length, and 180 miles in breadth, and 
bounded on the north, by the Scaggerac ſea; on the 
eaſt, by the Sound and the Baltic; on the ſouth, by 
of the duchy of Holſtein; and on the weſt, by 
" the German ſea, which divides it from Great Britain. 
General Hiflory. Denmark, together with Swe- 
den, Norway, Ruſſia, and Tartary, was known to 
- the ancients by the general name of Scythia, the in- 
habitants of which overturned and peopled the Ro- 
man empire, and continued, from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century, to iſſue forth in large bodies, by 
ſea and land, ravaging the more ſouthern and fertile 
countries of Europe. — ; . 
| Ancient Divifons—The Cimbri, named afterwards 
de, inhabited the peninſula called Cherſongſus Cim- 
lia, now Jetland. The Jeutoner poſſeſſed Zealand, | 
and the reſt of the iſlands in the Baltic ſea, or Sinus 
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Denmark contains, 1. 
2. The iſlands. 
Jutland is ſeparat 


Cadanus, belonging to Denmark. Zealand, the prin- | 
cipal of theſe iſlands, was anciently called Cedanonia. 


| ed from the iſſands by a ſimall 

ſtrait called he Leſſer Belt; and is divided into four 
diſtricts, and the duchy of Sleſwic. The chief of the 
Hands is Zealand; which is divid 
the ſtrait called he Sound, and from Funen, an 

ſouth, by another ſtrait, called the Great 


- 1. Jutland. 


Alburg, 
Wyburg, 
Aarhuſen, 
Rypen, 


vleſwic duchy. 


5 Nandi. 


Zealand, IJ 


Funen, 


Langland, 
Laland, 


Falſter, : 
Mona, 
Femeren, 


Alſen, 


Chief Towns. 


Alburg. 
Wyburg. 


Aarhuſen. 


R ypen. 


Sleſwic. 


2. 'The Ilands, | 


- 


Chief Towns. 


Copenhagen. 


Odenſee. 


Rutcopping. 
Naxheow. 
Nycopping. 


Stege. 
Berge. 
Sondenberg. 


The Sound is but three or four miles broad, an 
the greateſt depth of water being toward Zeal 
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. DEN M ARA K. Part II. 
the ſhips to or from the Baltic paſs within reach of 
the fortreſs of Elſinore, and are obliged to pay toll, 
Climate, Face of the Country, and Produce.— The cli: 
mate of Denmark is extremely variable, and diftin-. 
guiſhed by the moſt ſudden tranſitions from heat to 


cold, and from cold to heat. The peninſula of Jut. LY 
land-and Denmark, in general, is a level country, a. ys 

- bounding in corn, land, and fine paſtures, variegated Ane 
with woods, rivulets, lakes, and a long uſeful tirth, chief 
There are no large rivers, as the kingdom conſits Wl. - 
only of a narrow peninſula, and a few iſlands. Thoſe: 3 
of Funen, Zealand, and a few others in the Baltic, I 
conſiſt of gentle hills and. declivities, with tine "hes 
| ſpreading vallies partly incleſed. Being the chief ich 
reſidence of the nobility and gentry, they are in high eren 
cultivation; which, as well as the fertile parts of Jut- rarts 
land, enable the Danes to ſupply their 'neighbours WF: | 
in Sweden and Norway with grain. 5 . . 
Commerce. The commerce of Denmark conſiſts: . 
in exporting the natural produce of the country, WWF 
viz. fir and other timber, black cattle, horſes, butter, N vkich 
ſtock-f#h, tallow, hides, train- oil, tar, pitch, iron, and power 
furs. The imports are brandy, wine, ſalt, and ſilk WE 
from France, Portugal, and Italy. Commerce and 1 
the fine arts have increaſed conſiderably in Denmark. ftry, 
during the preſent reign ; the Danes have a great have i. 

_ Intercourſe with England, from which they import Pubs 
broad-cloths, clocks, cabinets; lock-work, and the ma- 179, 1 
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to the King. The kingdoms of Denmark and Nor- 
vay were originally ſubject to different Sovereigns, 
but became united by marriage in 1376. The King's 
relidence is at Copenhagen, and his viceroy reſides at 
Bergen in Norway. 1 on EET 
Revenue. His Daniſh Majeſty's revenues ariſe 
from three ſources, the impoſitions laid arbitrarily on 
his ſubjects, the duties paid by foreigners, and his own - 
demeſne lands. The tolls paid' by ſtrangers ariſe 
chiefly: from foreign ſhips that paſs through the 
Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait be- 
tween Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. The tolls 
are in proportion to the ſize of-the ſhip and value of 
the cargo, exhibited in þiiis of loading. This tax, 
which forms a capital branch of his Daniſh Majeſty's 
revenue, has more than once thrown the northern 
parts of Europe into a flame. The Swedes in par- 
ticular oppoſed it, but have now agreed to pay the 
lame rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain. 
and the Netherlands. The groſs revenue of Den- 
mark is ſaid to amount to L. 70, ooo a- year, a ſum 
which in that country maintains a ſplendid court, and 
powerful armaments by ſea and land. N 
Military Force. — The preſent army of Denmark, 
in time of peace, conſiſts of 30, ooo cavalry and in- 
lantry, excluſive of militia; but in time of war they 
are muftered near the double of that number. 
Population.—By an actual numeration made in 
1759, his Daniſh Majeſty's ſubjects in Denmark, Nor- 
wap, Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltic, and the coun- 
ies of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in Weſtphalia, 
amount to 2, 444, ooo ſouls, excluſive of the Iſlanders 
and Greenlanders. By the improvements introduced 
among them in agriculture and the arts, there is no 
doubt that their numbers muſt be greatly augmented 
ince that tine. F,, To 
Religion. The religion is Lutheran; and the 
kingdom is divided into fix dioceſes, one in Zealand, 
ot 1 one 
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one in Funen, and four in Jutland. Theſe dioceſes 


are governed by biſhops, who are nothing more than 


ſuperintendants of the church and clergy; nor have 
they any other mark of pre- eminency, but a diſtincti- 


on of their eccleſiaſtical dreſs; for they have neither 


cathedrals, nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt 


concern with civil affairs; their morals however are 
ſo good, that they are revered by the people. 


* Language and Learning. — The language of Den- 
mark is a dialect of the Teutonic; but High Dutch 
and French are ſpoken at court, and the Engliſh 


begins to be taught at Copenhagen. The univerſity 
of this place is now greatly encouraged by the go- 
vernment; but the Danes till lately had made little 
rogreſs except in the mathematics and medicine. 


Iiſtory, poetry, and all the different branches of li- 


terature begin now, however, to be cultivated with 
attention. 7 5 


Marine Strength. Denmark has long been conſi- 


derable for its marine firength, which has augment- 


ed of late. By a regulation of the preſent King, 


there muſt always be 36 ſhips of the line in a conditi- 
on to be fitted out for fea, and a proportionate num- 


ber of ſloops and frigates. This fleet can be readily 


- manned on any emergency, as every ſea-faring man 


muſt once in his life ſerve his country for ſix years, 


and is regiſtrated for that purpoſe. The number WI 


thus regiſtrated amounts to 20, ooo; befides which, 
there is always 4000 regimented for ſudden occaſions, 
and kept in conſtant pay at Copenhagen. 
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tal; and is ſituated between 58 and 72 degrees north 
latitude, and between-4 and 30 degrees of caſt longi- 
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Norway i is 1000 miles i in length, and 200 miles i in : 
breadth. 
Norway is bounded on the north, by the Frozen 
ocean; on the eaſt by the Dofrine hills; on the 
ſouth, by the COT 34 and on the weſt, * 


the Atlantic ocean. . 5 

- Proviments ; | Chief m | 
2. Wardhuys, or Nor- : 
wegian Lapland, Jan., 28 . — 
2, Drontheim, _ Drontheim. 
z. Bergen, Bergen, Stavan 


Aggerhuys, Frederickſtadt, 
Anſlo, now Chriſtiana. 
Climate. — The climate of Norway is various, but 

in general very cold. At Bergen, the capital, the 

winter is moderate, and the ſea is practicable. The 
eaſtern parts are commonty covered with ſnow, and 
in the winter the waters are all frozen to a great 
thickneſs. The more northerly parts called Finmark 
are ſo intenſely cold, that tlley have been little viſit- 
ed. They have the ſun continually i in ſfumnſer, and 


4. Aggerhuys, 


are totally deprived of it in winter; but, under this 
diſagreeable circumſtance, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and 


the aurora borealis ſo bright, that thE Norwegians can 
carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral trades 
in the open air. | 

Face of the Country and Prodies. —Norway is the 


.V 


nmoſt mountainous country in Europe. It contains a 


chain of unequal mountains, running from north to 
ſouth: To paſs that of Hardanger, a man muſt tra- 
vel above ſeventy Engliſh miles, and to paſs many o- 
thers above fifty. Dofrefield is the* higheſt moun- 


tain in Europe. The country alſo contains many 


lakes and foreſts. The lakes are well ſtocked with * | | 


fiſh, and navigable for veſſels of conſidefabhle burden. 
Norway contains quarries of excellent marble and 
other valuable ſtones. Gold has been found, but not 
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in great abundance. His Daniſh Majeſty is now! 
working to great advantage a ſilver mine at Koningf. Ht 
berg. 'The lead, copper, and iron mines are con. _ 
mon in this countiy. The copper mines at Borats Th k 
are deemed the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe oh 
produces quickſilver, ſulphur, vitriol, and allum, 1M” 
which bring in a large revenue to the crown, Haid to . 
amount to L. 200,000. be fo 
Perſons.— The Norwegians are ſtrong and brave; "i 
they live in great ſimplicity of manners, and luxury Frallo' 
is almoſt unknown. Hence they commonly arrive ai... 1 
2 great age, and when 100 years old, * {till reckon. in. 
cd capable of labour. 3 


III. "Dinifn comprehend:, PT 
1. Faſt Greenland, ſituated between 76 and %| 
degrees north latitude, and between 10 and 30 te 
rees of caſt longitude. This country is claimed by 
* but is not inhabited. The chief Whale: 
19x is on this coaſt. 
. Weſt Greenland, ſituated between 6o. and 1 

| degree north latitude, and between. the meridian of 
London and 50 degrees welt longitude. This coun- 
try is inhabited by a barbarous ſort of people, among 
whom the Danes have of late ſent miffionaries to gr 
_ convert them to Chriſtianity. There is a good fiſher 33 
on this coaſt. Sch 
3. Iceland, a large illand, <6 tuated between 63 and] my 
567 degrees north latitude, | and between 10 and 20 Uthe 
degrees weſt longitude. "Che country is very barren, 
and the inhabitants live moſtly by fiſhing and fowling. 
The chief town is Schalholt, Where the Daniſh go- 
vernour reſides. The moſt remarkable thing here 1s 
Mount Hecla, a volcano, which, though covered with 
ſnow at all times, is yet conſtantly throwing up flames 
_ of. ſulphur, and torrents of boiling matter. There 


are other volcanos here beſides Hecla. 7 
55 
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4. The Faro iſlands, to the number of twenty, fi- 
ated betwixt Iceland and Scotland, in the latitude 
pf 64 degrees north, and 7 degrees weſt longitude. 

The natives purchaſe moſt of the negeſſaries of life 
Com the Danes, for dried fiſh, hides, and ſulphur... 

Some ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Norway, the 
| hief of which are, Malſtrom and Hiſteren. Near 
the former 1s a noted whirlpool, called by mariners, 
be navel of the ſea. At flood- water, it ſucks in and 
ſwallows up e thing that comes within its ed: 
Y; and at ebb, it ſpouts out the water with greade”, 
nolence. 
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Turkey, or the Grand Signior's 8 dominions, called, 
rom one of its princes, the Ottoman Empire, is divid- 
d into Turkey in Europe, I urkey i in Any and Tur- 
ey in Africa. 

Turkey in Europe has for its capital Cennet 
le, often called rhe Port, as being the fineſt ſea- port 
own in Europe; and is ſituated between 36 and 46 
legrees north latitude, and between 17 and 40 de- 
rees eaſt Fongitude, being 1000 miles in length, and 
hoo miles in breadth, and bounded, on the north, 
Jy oclavonia, Poland, and Ruſſia; on the eaſt, by the 
traits of Kaffa, the Black Sea, the ſea of Marmara, 
nd the Archipelago; on the ſouth, by the Mediter- 
mean ; and on the weſt, by the Gulf of Venice, and 
ie N auſtclan territories. 
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158 TuRKEY IN EUROPE. 
x 11 edern Divifrons. 
_ Poul. 2 Chief 8 | 
1. Crim & Little Tartary, Bachiſera, Precop. 
2. Budziac Tartary, Oczako w. 
3. Beſſarabia, Bender, Belgorod. 
4. Moldavia, Jay. 
. 5, Walachia, | Tergoviſco. 
6. Bulgaria, Widin, Nicopoli. 
7. Servia, Belgrade. 
8. Boſnia, Seraio. | 
9. Romania, Conſtantinople. 
10. Macedonia, Salonichi. 
11. Theſſaly, Lariſſa. 
12. Achaia, now Livadia, Athens, Thebes, Lepanto. 
13. Epirus, Chimæra. 
Albania, Durazzo. 
15. Dalmatia, Drino, Narenza. 
16. Raguſa, republic, Raguſa. 
17. Corinthia, Corinth. 
18. Argos, Argos. 
19. Sparta, Lacedemon, now Miſitra, 
20. Olympia, Olympia, or Longinico. 
21. Arcadia, Modon, Coron. | 
22. Elis, Patras, 1 or Bevidere, 


. Turki in Hands i in the A uhu. and Levant foo." 


* Tad. > 16. Delos. 

2. Samandrachi. 17. Nicaria. 

3. Imbros * 18. Samos. 

4. Lemnos or Stali- 19. Patmos. 
mene. o 

5. Tenedos. 21. Naxia. 

6. Scirio. 22. Milo. 
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7. Mytilene, Or Leſ- 23. Nia. 


. 20. Morgo. 

g. Negropont or E- 25. Coos. 
ä 26. Stamapalia. | 

0. Scio. 27. Namphio. 

10. Andros. 28. Santorini. . 
41, "Ft 29. Cerigo, or Cytherea. 

14 a+ 7 30. Scarpanto, 

13. Thirmia, 31, Rhodes. 

14. Coluri. 32. Candia. 

15, Engia. 33. Cyprus. 


Ancient Divijicns, Moldavia and Walachia form- 
ed the Dacia Alpeſtris of the ancients. -, The provin- 
ces of Servia and. Bulgaria, were anciently called 
Mejia Superior, and inhabited by the Triballi and 


S5hians, Roſnia formed part of Hiyricum, Romania 


Trace; and Tartary was called Scythia, inhabited by 


a wandering race of men, whoſe country had no de- 


termined boundaries. Theſſaly retains its ancient 
dame, and was formerly divided into various provin- 
ces of which Phthotis contained Pharſalus or Phar- 


/aiz, where Julius Casſar defeated Pompey; and Mag- 
nelia, or Amonia, whoſe inhabitants were called 
Magnetes, contamed Tempe, called Thefſala and Heli. 


ena, a moſt delightful ſpot of ground, and celebrat- 
ed by the ancient poets, In the neighbourhood of 
it ſtood Mount O and Mount Pelius, which the 


Gynts, according to poetical fiction, endeavoured to 


heap upon one' another, in order that they. might 


mount to heaven. Epirus ſtill retains its ancient name 
mong Chriſtians, but the Turks call it Canina. It 


Fas formerly divided futo-nine provinces, Chama, 
The/rotia, Caſſiopæa, Acarnania, Almene, Ampbilo- 


| cha, Dolopia, Moloſſia, Athamania.. This was the 
$:ingdom of the famous Pyrrhus, who fought againſt 


the Romans. The capital is Larta, and it has ſome 
ne harbours on the Tonian fea, | 


1 


0 2 Macedonia 
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Macedonia was firſt called Pæonia, then Ain 


and at length Macedonia, which laſt name it i, ot 
retains, It was divided into four parts, the firſt of | 
which was called Edonis, and the inhabitants Edones, ay 
containing Crenides, afterwards named Philippi, up- _ 
on the borders of 'Thrace, near which ſtood Philip. wh; 
-pici Campi, famous for the defeat of Brutus and . 
Caſſius by Octavianus, afterwards named Auguſtus, 3 
The ſecond part of Macedonia, which had Theſſus.! ny 
nica, now called Salonichi, for its capital, contained 2 
Olynthus, Potidaca, and other places, long conteſtel pars 
between the Athenians and Philip King of Maccdon, of / 
St Paul preached in Theſſalonica, and wrote an L. yolix 
piſtle to his converts there. Here is Mount Athos, "hy 
-one of the higheſt in Europe, and on which there 3 
are twenty-four monaſteries of the order of St Baſil, 05 
The next diviſion had Pella for its capital, the birth- 5 0 
place of Alexander the Great, and the chief town in "Ne 
all Macedonia. It contained Æge or 4 21 now Va- edo. 
dena, the burying place of the ancient Kings of Ma. one. 
cedonia; Pydna now Chitro, Hercalea Xenorva, and} 70 
Deborus Dibra. The fourth diviſion of Macedonia! WW... 
what we now call Albania. lia, 
| Greece, called by the ancients Hellas, . and r 
Argos, was divided into Achaia, properly ſo called, Ty 
Peloponneſus, and the Hands. Achaia contained ſeven WW oonta 
provinces, : Attica, now the duchy of Setines, the ca- Argo 
pital of which was Aitbenæ, now Setines, the moſt | 1 
| famous city in the whole world for arts, ſciences, Argo 
| uh, and literature. The greateſt philoſophers, hiſtorians, karke 
1h and poets, (if we except Homer, whoſe birth-place WW; 
is not known) flouriſhed here. The laws of Athens WW, _ 
were borrowed by the Romans, and by them diffu- and t! 
ſed over all Europe. Phalerns, now Port Leon; Mu-. aof its 
nichia, Machina, and Pireus, Pireo, were three ba'- Wi) 
bours belonging to Athens; and beſides theſe, A on 
tica anciently abounded in flouriſhing towns, but rode 
now depopulated by the Turks. 2. Megaris lay 2 mount 


0 


P 
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nun of Athens, and its chief towns were Megara, Megra 
it ſti. or Mazarino; port Nifeum and Page, now Livadoſta. 
firſt of Bæotia north of Attica and Megara, the capital of 
Ldones, which was Thebe, now Stives; and there were in it 
Pl, up- many other towns, as Theſpie, Leuctra, Platea, near 
Philip. which were the ſcenes of many famous battles be- 
us and tween the Thebans, or Beotians and their neighbours. 
guſtus 4. Phocis now called Livadia, contained Delphi, now- 
La. called Caſtri, famous for its temple where Apollo 


ntained 
Dnteſted 
accdon, 
e an L- 

Athos, 


declared his oracles, and Parnaſſus Mons, Mount. 
Pirnafſus, feigned by the poets to be the habitation 
of Apollo and the Muſes. 5. Doris, alſo called Tetra- 
polis, becauſe it contained four celebrated cities, Pin- 
dus Erineus, Cytinnium, and Boium, the very ſituati- 


f * on of all which is now entirely unknown. 6. Lo- 
I which was divided among three tribes, the Lo- 
LT cri Ozolæ; the Locri Opuntii; and the Locri Epec-. 


nemidii, who poſſeſſed Thermopyle, a paſs into Ma- 
cedon not above forty feet broad, where Leonidas 
one of the Kings of Sparta made a brave ſtand with 
4oo of his countrymen againſt 10,000 Perſians. It is 


ow Va- 
of Ma- 
va, and 


donia i now called Bocca di Lupa, the wolve's mouth. 7. . 
I tolia, which contained Calyden, Aiton; Anias, Dra- 
15 gomeſto, and Achelous fluv. the river Aſpri. 

1 N 


Ihe ſecond diviſion of Greece, viz. Pelopponeſus, 


d ſeven Bi contained ſeveral famous provinces. © 1. Argia & 

the "a Argolis, the chief towns in- which were Epidaurus 

„e 00" chernoneſi, Appollonia Pleda, Argos Peleponnefracum,, 

nn Argo ; Nauplia, Napoli di Romania, which was the 
J 


harbour to Argos, and Lariſſa, a caſtle belonging to- 
it. 2. Laconia containing Sparta and Lacedemon, 
now Myſithra, the ſecond city in Greece after Athens, 

and the moſt famous of any for the warlike character 


th- place 
Athens 
n diffu- 


. ſy. , . 1 1 . Ms . - . 
n; me of its inhabitants, and their contempt of every kind of 
= 4 luxuryand, vice, and whatever might enervate the 
6 wh „unnd or body; Gerenia or Gerenium, Geremen; Bityla, 


brodegni 3 Amyclae, Vordovia z Taygeta Mons, the 
nountains of Maina, Furotas fluv. the river Iris, 


O 5 3 3 Miſlenia, 
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3. Miſſenia, the kingdom of Old Neſtor, containing and 
Pylus Meſeniaca, now Navarin, and Meſene, now the 
 Mofleniga ; ethroe, Modon; and Arcadius fluv. the Th. 
river Pirnaza. 4. Elis containing Cyllene, which was rich 
the harbour of the town called Elis Piſa, where the Cont 
Olympic Games were celebrated, now called Stauri; the 
and the celebrated rivers Peneus and Alpheus. x. Ar. tow! 
cadia, containing Megalopolis, Leondario, the birth- in a 
place of Polybius the hiſtorian, and Mantineda, Gori. WM rc 
za, where Epaminondas was killed in battle. police 
Seat and Rivers. — The ſeas are the Euxine or of C 
Black ſea, the Palus Mwotis, or fea of Tana, the Pri. of ( 
pontis,, or ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe WW guip 
from Aſia, the Archipelago or Egean fea, the Ionian M1 
fea, and the Levant, which means the eaſtern ſez; Iron- 
which are all ſo many evidences that Turkey in Europe, . N 
particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople Helic 
ſtands, has of all other countries the beſt claim to be WW 7: 

miſtreſs. of the world. The ſtraits of the Helleſpont vz. 
and. Boſphorus are joined to the ſea of Marmora WW bind 
Thoſe of the Helleſpont lie between Seflos and Avy- WM wood: 
dos, and obtained their name from Helle, daughter now! 
af Athamas, King of Thebes being drowned in them, of I. 
as ſhe was ſwimming, over with her brother Phryxus WW fiotle 
an a golden ram. The Baſphorus means in Greek the Wi dolph 
Covw's or Io's paſſage, and it is there according to Jo Wi and ſc 
ſephus that the whale diſyorged Jonah the Prophet. ancien 
The Mæotis was fo called from the Greek word ;- WW narroy 
nifying nurſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to nurſe an tides, 
feed the Euxine Sea, The Helleſpant is now called th: WW tow t 
ſtraits of Gallipoli, and the Bo/pborus. the ſtraits of WW times t 
_ Conſtantinople. The rivers, which are the beſt known WI ized f. 
at preſent in this country, are the Danube, the Save, hiſtori. 
the Neiſter, the Neiper and the Don, the molt cele- tives p 
 bhrated in ancient Greece have been mentioned unde? WW !hew ! 
the head of the ancient diviſions. 5 rocky: 
The gulphs and bays about Peloponneſus are the * _ 
urks, 


Sinus Corinthiacus, named otherwiſe Ariſiæus, C 2 
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ancient Eubcea, is ſeparated from the 


. 
( 


| | : | 
and Sinus Delphicus, now the gulph of Lepanto, upon 
the coaſt of -which is the territory called Corinthia. 
The city Corinth, celebrated for its commerce and 
riches, ſtood on this gulph; its harbour was called 
Comchree, and now Coranto. To the ſouth weſt on 
the ſame gulph, a little up the river Aſophus, lay the 
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towns of Sicyon, and Hellas Baſilica, the moſt ancient 


in all Greece. The other gulphs are, the Sinus Sa- 
' roncius, or Eleuſinius, the gulph of Engia: Sinus Ar- 


galicus, the gulph of,Napli ; Laconicus Sinus the gulph 


of Colochina; Sinus Meſfſentacus, or Afneus, the gulph 
of Coron; Cypariſſius Sinus, or T riphyliacum, the 


| cuiph of Arcadia. 


Mountains.—The principal mountains are, 1. The 
lron- gate mountains. 1. Rhodope, or Argentum. 
3. Mount Athos. 4. Chimæra. 5. Parnaſſus and 
Helicon. 6. Mount Pelion. © TE OT 

[/ands.— Among the Iflands, ſome are remarkable, 
vz. 1, Tenedos is famous for being the iſland, be- 
hind which the Grecian fleet retired, while the fatal 


| wooden horſe was introduced into Troy. 2. Leſbos, 


now Mytilene, is celebrated for being the birth-place. 
of Theophraſtus, the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Ari- 

ſtotle; of Arion, who is ſaid to- have charmed the 
dolphin with his muſic; and of Sapho, the poeteſs, 
and ſome other eminent perſons. 3. Negropont, the 
ain land by a: 
narrow channel called the Euripus; and here the 

tides, on certain days of the moon's age, are ſaid to 
wow twelve or fourteen times a-day, at any other. 

times they are regular. 4. Scio, or Chios, is ſigna- 
ized for being the birth-place of Theopompus, the. 

hiſtorian, of Theocritus the ſophiſt ; and the na- 
ves pretend, that Homer was alſo born here, and, 
mew his ſchool to ſtrangers. This iſland, though. 
rocky and mountainous, produces excellent wine, but: 
no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greeks, 10,000. 
Lurks, and above. 3000. Franks. 'The Gags 


— 
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go, 


| have manufactures of fk, velvet, gold, and filyer 


ſtuffs. It produces oil and the lentiſk tree or maſt, * 
from which the government draws its chief revenue. | 4 
The women in this, and in all the other Greek il. a 
lands, have been in all ages celebrated for their be. - 
ty, and afford the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to * 
painters and ſtatuaries. 5. Samos is famous on ac. "wy 
count of Pythagoras the philoſopher, who was a no WP 
tive of this iſland. The muſcadine Samian wine T mr 
in high requeſt. The iſland produces wool, oil, pome. av 
granates, and filk. Some travellers think that the nod 
ruins of Juno's temple, and of the ancient city of d. 5 
mos, are the fineſt remains in the Levant. 6. Pat. 15 
mos is venerable for St John, who wrote his revek- as 
tions here. 7. Paros is remarkable for its fine mar. 1 f. 
ble, for the ſubterraneous grotto there, and ſtill more wü. 
ſo for being the birth- place of Phidias and Praxi- Co 
teles, the famous ſtatuaries. 8. Santorini is a new 4 
| Hand raiſed by an earthquake in the year 1707. ol 
Rhodes has a harbour. 50 fathoms wide at its mouth; "Pp 
and here ſtood the famous braſs Coloſſus, with a foot _ ral 
on each fide, ſo that a fhip could paſs betwixt its | TH 
legs. This ſtatue was 70 cubits high, and held in gp 
its right hand a light-houſe for the direction of mari- Wl ht 
ners. It was thrown down by an earthquake. Rhodes ld, 
abounds in wine and many of the neceflaries of life r 
Its inhabitants were formerly maſters of the ſca, and I x 
the'Rhodian laws concerning the maritime affairs are 2 
famous over the whole world. 10. Candia, the anci- Wi Gor 
ent Crete, is famous for its hundred cities. 2 1 
was king of this iſland, and never taſted better ne N bk, 
than the juice of his own grapes. 11. In Cyprus * 1 u. 
chief town is Nicoſia, the reſidence of the Tur 1 . 
viceroy, and formerly the ſeat of its kings. This 4 "= 
land has been under the dominion of the 9 ugh 
Phenicians, Perfians, Greeks, Romans, and _ TY 
ans. The Turks took it in the year 1570, and ha 


hen n 

* : | 5 an- | 
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bo, is famous for being the birth- place of Hippocrates. 
the phyſician,” and Appelles the painter. 13. Delos, 
he place of Apollo's and Diana's nativity, is faid to 
bare been once a floating iſland, and is the centre of 
the iſlands called Cyclades, which are about 50 in 
umber; and called Cyclades, from their lying in a cir- 
le about Delos. The iſlands in the Tonian fea are 
dabienz, Stivali, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maria, 
Corfu, and others of ſmaller note, particularly Iſola 
jel Compare, which would not deſerve mention, had 
tnot been the ancient Ithaca, the birth- place and 
ingdom of Ulyfles. TT. 
Air, Produce, and Manufactures.— The air in Tur- 
ey is temperate, but not healthful; once in three or 
bur years the plague commonly breaks out both here 
nd in the neighbouring parts of Aſia. The ſoil is 
rutful, producing corn, wine, oil, fruit, wool, cof- _ 
ke, myrrh, frankincenſe, and other odoriferous plants 
nd drugs. Their cheif manufactures are carpets, 
ottons, Turkey leather, and foap 3 and we import 
rom thence raw ſilk, grogram yarn, dying ſtuffs, 


Whubarb, fruit, and oil. No country is better ſituat- 


d tor traffic; but the Turks are an indolent genera- 
'on, and cannot apply to buſineſs; otherwiſe they 
night monopolize a great part of the trade of the 
rld, conſidering their ſituation, and vaſt extent of 


E"pire. They never attempt any diſtant voyage; and 


ave very few merchant ſhips, their imports and ex- 
prts being made in foreign bottoms. 23 
Covernment.— The Emperor of Turkey, ſtyled. 
rand Signior, or Sultan, is an abſolute unlimited mo- 
rch, tied up by no law. The chief officers of ſtate 
fe the prime miniſter, ſtyled Grand Vizir, the High 
ret called Mufti, the Vizir of the bench, who fit. 
i the divan, or courts of Juſtice, the baſhaws, or 
Vernours of. provinces, and the captain-baſla or ad- 
nal, The imperial treaſure is exceding great; and 
den money is wanted, vaſt ſums may be age 242 
| m 
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from the viceroys and others officers of ſtate, The 
forces conſiſt of 20, ooo of foot-guards, called jayj. 
_ zaries, whoſe commander is called aga ; and 12,00, 
horſe, called /pahis. Theſe are brought up in the ſe- 
raglio, or Emperor's palace, and trained to. the uſe 


of arms from their infancy. In time of war, from 1 
their militia, the Turks can bring an army into the con 
field of ſeveral hundred thouſand men. The navy is one. 
imall, and even inferior to the Venetian fleet. The o 
number of people is uncertain, but may be reckoned grit 
full as many as in Ruſſia, that is 14, oo0, ooo. and 
Religion. — The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahome- ban. 
tan, and the profeſſors thereof are called Muſſul nen. E. 
But all religions are tolerated: . No nation on earth betw 
is more neglectful of learning; they have not on: twee 
ſingle academy or untverſity. The Turkiſh language E: 
is a mixture of the Sclavonian, the modern Greek, in bi 
and the; Syriac. The Turks count by the luna Hon t. 
months, and date their letters by the day of the moon, the! 
thhus, Conſtantinople, 25th of the 4th moon of the per and c 
WS. = Ts. | | zh 
| chi Towns, —Conſtantinople was built on the En 
- ruins of the ancient Byzantium, by the Roman Eu. nd 
peror Conſtantine, as a more inviting ſituation then Th 
Rome for the ſeat of the Empire. It became after. uz. 
wards the capital of the Greek Empire, and having ford 
eſcaped the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nation uit. 
it was the greateſt, as well as the moſt beautiful ci tes of 


in Europe, and the only one during the middle ages 
in which there remained any image of the ancient i 
legance in manners and arts. It abounds in curiol- 


ties, and is thought to contain about 600,000 inhaber Th, 
tants, three fourths of whom are ſaid to be Grech cuts; 
and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. circuit 
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The Britifk hails Gtuated i in the a. ocean, | 
confiſt of two large . iſlands, and a great many ſmall 
ones, making three kingdoms, under one King. 'The 
two large iſlands are Great Britain and Ireland. Great 
Britain, the largeſt of the two, comprehends Eng- 


land, or South Britin, and Scotland or North Bri- 


tain, 

England has Lina for its capital ; and is ſituated 
between 50 and 56 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 2 degrees eaſt and 6 degrees weſt longitude. | 

England being 360 miles in length, and 300 miles 
in breadth, is bounded, on the north, by Scotland; | 
on the eaſt, by the German ſea ; on the iduth, by 


the Engliſh channel, which divides it from France; 


and on the weſt, by St George s channel and the Iriſh 
ſea. 

England is divided into the Kingdom of England 
and principality of Wales. 

The kingdom of England comprehends ux circuits; . 
uz, 1. Home circuit. 2. Norfolk circuit. 3. Ox- 
ford circuit. 4. Midland circuit. 5. Weſtern cir- 
cut, 6. Northern circuit. To the add the coun- 
ties of Middleſex and Cheſhire, which belong to no 
circuit ; the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme 


Weourts of juſtice, and the latter a county· palatinate, 
pririleged with having its own judges. 


The principality of Wales comprehends four cir- 
cuits; 3 vi. I, North-eaft cir cult, 2. North-weſt 1 
lrcuit, 3. South-caſk circuit, 4. South · weſt cir- 
8 | | | „„ 
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3. Huntingdon, 


3. Glouceſter, 


* 


TRR KINGDOM OT ENGLAND, 


1 


1. Home Circuit. 4 

| Counties, . "TEN 6. 
1. Eſſen, L N Colcheſter, Ha. N 
2. Hertford, Hertford, St Albans, Royſton 3 


- Maidſtone, Canterbury, Cha. 
\ tham, Rocheſter, Greenwich, 


3. Rent, _ Woolwich, Dover, Deal, Hythe, 
5 Deptford, Romney, Sandwich 
ö $ Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, . \ 
oy Furry, 2 Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
: | Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Haf- 2. I 
5. Suſſer, 5 ings, Eaſtgrimſtead, Winchelſa * 
| 2. Nel Cireut i 1 1 
1. Bucks, Ee 1 Marlon. “. R 


2. Bedford, Bedford, Woburn, Dunſtable. 
| ; Huntingdon, St Ive's, Kimbol- 


WL 
4. Cambridge, Cambridge, Ely, Mewmarket 
5. Suffolk, Ipſwich, Bury, Leoſtoff. 
6. Norfolk, Norwich, un, "Yarmouth. 
1. Har 
> pe +. by * Oxford Circuit. 3 
1. 0185 or Oxford, Oxford, Whitney, Dorcheſter 1 \ f 
2. Berks, ö Reading, Windſor, Newbury: 20 
S Glouceſter, 'Tewkſbury, Ciren. 


ceſter. | | 
4. Worceſter, 


o 


3- Oxford Ciraiit continued. 


D. 5 | 
Counties. MTs C Chi Towns. 
4. Worceſter, „53 „ Eveſham, Droit 
z. Monmouth, Monmouth, Chepſtow. 
| 6, Hereford, Hereford, Lemſter. 
r, Hur. . Salop , Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Wenlock. 
1 Stafford; =. Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle 
„ Cha 
eenwich, 
|, Hythe, 4 Midland Circuit | 
andwich, +4 —— 
uildford, 1. Warwi ck, | Warwick, Coventry, Birming- : Þ 
mond, 5 ham. — 
e, Halt- 2. Leiceſter, . Leiceſter 5 Loughborough, Har- 
nchelſea, 85 borough. 
ä 3 Derby, (75505 RIOT, Ghefterfield. i 
I Nottingham, 7 FR . Southwell, New- 5 
8 . 
| . Lincoln, Lincoln, Stawplord, W 
Marlow, 6, Rutland, Oakham, Uppingham. 
ſtable, 7. Northampton, Northampton, r 
Kimbol - N ee 
narket. 1 
, | s. We fern, Circuit. 
duth. 
| -Wicheſter, Southampton, Portſ. 
. ea orHants. 4 1 85 Stockbridge, Goſport, 
Won? and Cowes on the Iſle 
lice 5 = : | © Saliſbury, Marlborough, Wilton. EE 
wWbury. ; oriet, - 5 __ Dorcheſter, Shaftſbury, Pool. 4 
7, Ciren „ Somerſet, F Briſtol, Bath, Taunton, Bridge- 
; P | 5. 722 
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5. We fern Ci Re” continued. 


Counties, BE ee 
: (Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmouth, ( 
5 Devon, Taviſtock, Topſham, Stan. 25 
. Point, Torbay. | 5 
= EN "Launceſton Falmouth, Lizard | 
RA 5 
| Jones 
Lent 


6. Northern Circuit. band 


© York, Leeds, Wakefield, Hu * 
| fax, Hull, Richmond, Scar. 
5 FE borough, Whitby, Borough | 
Ts „ . bridge, Sheffield, Doncaſtet, * 
; . x Sherborn,N orthallerton, Bur- 
5 lington. TT. 3 
MW. 3 a Stockton, Sunderland, 
HS D award Stanhope. 


Newcaſtle, Berwick, Tinmouth, 
à Shields, Hexham, Morpeth 
Alnwick. 
C Lancaſter, Mancheſter alen 
4. Aller, Thaw * 5 

5 Weſtmoreland, Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale. 


6. 1 4, | 88 Cokermouth, 


3: Northumberland, 


% 


Eutra- Circuit Counties. 


1 25 London, Weſtminſter, Us 

bridge, Brentford, Barnet, 
6. Middle, 4 _ Highgate, Hampſtead, Kern-. A 
; 1 — ny 8 Hampton 


? . Loire 


dM 
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ure G ircuit C ounties continued. 


Counties. ST Chief . 8 
6 | * | Cheſter, Nantwich, Maccleſ- 
Jartmout WW Cheſhire, field ; Malpas Stockport Park- 
m, Stat. e 5 gate. 


To the extra- circuit counties it will not t be impro- 
er to ſubjoin a brief account bf the cinque- ports, 
rhich are five harbours on the coaſt of Suſſex and 
ent, namely, Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and 
andwich. Theſe had anciently very conſiderable 
riviſeges, on account of their fitting out. ſhips for the 


eld, Hal-WW:-fence of the coaſt againſt any invader, They are 
nd, Sea. in under the government of the Conſtable of Dover 
Borougt. Me. The five cinque-ports, with their three de- 
Doncaſter, endents, Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford, ſend ſix- 


rton, Bu. en members to the Britiſh parliament, who are ſtyl- 


II Barons 7 the Cingue-ports. 


nderland, 
inmouth, 2 . 
Morpeth, PRINCIPALITY OF WALEs, 
e | p 2 5 . I 
ö : | 7 . . < 
Fate. OI mY | 
ermouth, i Counties, | Chief Towns. 
Hint, Flint, St Aſaph, Holywell. - 
| . Deabigh, Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthyn. 
4 Montgomery, JI Lanvylin. 
er, Ur. 
5 arnet | 2. North Circuit. 
ad, Ker. Angleſea, Beaumaris, Newburgh Holyhead. 
Jamptot- Carnarvon, Carnarvon, Bangor, Conway. 
= | Werren Harley, Bala, Deigelhe . 
Exirte „ 38. South 


ws 
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Brecknock, Bealt, Hay. 


2. Brecknock, 
Cardiff, Landaff, Swanſey. 


3. Glamorgan, 


4. South-weſt Circuit. 


1. Pembroke, N ee St David's, Milford. | 
= kt | aven. | | oY 
2. Cardigan, Cardigan, Aberiſtwyth. 

3. Carmarthen, Carmarthen, Kidwelly. 


Ancient Diviſions of the Britiſh Iſles, and particular 


tiſh iſles, was given by the ancients to thoſe iſlands | 

that lie on the north-weſt corner of Europe, which | 
they looked upon as a world diſtinct from their own, 
Di.oenitus Toto arvifos orbe Britannot. They divided them 
into three parts, Albion, Hibernia, and Inſulae mi- 
nores. Albion, called otherwiſe Britannia major, 
or South Britain, and Albion ulterior or North Pri- 
tain. Albion citerior or England, contained Britan | 
nia Prima, ſo called, becauſe it was the firſt conquer 
ed by the Romans, comprehending Cantii, inhabit- 
ing Kent; Regni, Surry, Suffex, and the fouth part 
of Hampſhire ; Belge, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
the north part of Hampſhire ; Atrebates, Berkſhire; 
Darotriges, Dorſetſhire; Damnonii, Cornwall and 
Devonſhire. 2. Flavia Ceſarienſis, the ſecond divi- 
ion of Albion citerior, ſo called from Flavius, ſon to 
the Emperor Theodoſius, contained the Trinobantes, 
inhabiting Middleſex and Eſſex, chief town Londi- 
num and Londonia, London; the Leeni Cornarii and 
5 8 e . Coritatlly 


e EE en 


bw  BuirrienTetanDs.. Pay 
3. South-eaſt Circuit. 
Counties. Ds i bief Towns. 
1. Radnor, Radnor, Preſtean. 


by England. —The name of In/ulae Britannicae or Bri- 


and. now Great Britain, contained Albion citerior, 
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Coritan, inhabited the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Hertfordſhire, Warwickſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſ- 


ſhire. The Szures inhabited Radnorſhire, Mon- 


mouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire, and their country, 
together with that of the Demetæ and Ordovices 
who inhabited the neighbouring counties, was called 
Britannia Secunda, being the ſecond conquered by 


the Romans, and formed the third diviſion of Albi. 
on citerior. The 4th was called Maxima Cæſarienſit, 


and divided between the Paris inhabiting the eaſt 
riding of Yorkſhire, and the Brigantes containing the 


| weſt and north ridings of Yorkſhire, and ſeveral other 


northern counties. The 5th province, named Valen- 
a, contained but one people, called Ottodeni, inha- 
biting Northumberland. But this province alſo in- 
cluded the walls built by the Romans to ſtop the in- 
curſions of the Scots, whom they never conquered. 
Theſe walls were three in number, Adrian vallum, 
a rampart of earth, thrown up by the Emperor A- 
drian, 80 miles in length, from the Tyne's mouth. 
to Solway frith. 2. Antonini, or Lolii Urbici val- 


lum, a rampart raiſed by Lollius Urbicus, one of 


the Emperor Antoninus's generals, from the frith of 
Forth to the frith of Clyde, 38 miles in length, on 
the ſame place where Agricola had built ſome forts 
before. It was made of turf upon a foundation of 
tone. 3. Severi murus, a wall of freeſtone, built by 
the Emperor Severus, near to Adrian's rampart, 68 
miles and 3 furlongs in length. The iflands on the | 
coaſt of England, remarked by the ancients, are Hef 


teriges or Caſſiterides, the Scilly iſlands; Mona, Angle- 


lea; Monæda, the Iſle of Man. And on the ſouth, 
now belonging to England, but formerly a part of 
Gaul, are Ce/area, Jerſey ; Sairna, Guernſey ; Arica, 
dark ; Riduna, Alderney. a . 3 

Small Iſlands belonging to England. — The ſmall iſ- 
ands belonging to England are, 1. On the eaſt coaſt 


Holy land, Fearn Iflands, Cocket lands, Sheppy 


R 
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Ifland, wherein is Queenſborough, and Thanet J. 


Ribt 
| E. point whereof is called the No | paſſe 
— * On Th ſouth coaſt are, the Iſle of M 
Wight, wherein is Newport and Cowes, the two _ 
iflands Portland and Purbeck, and near the coaſt of mw 
France, the iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, me Alder. n 
1 ney. 3. On the welt coaſt are, the Iſles of Scilly, Prog 
being a cluſter of ſmall lands, to the number ae 
of 145: They lie 40 miles weſt of the Lands 3 
end; the chief whereof are Scilly and St _ . —_ 
the Briſtol channel are the iſlands of Lundy _ mY 
ney. On the coaſt of Wales is the Iſland Angleſes, nov 
wherein is Holyhead, where the packet-boat 1 3 
land is ſtationed. In the Iriſh ſea is the Iſle of May, 0 
ani! i The chief towns are, Caſtle plent! 
3 TT hs ſouth end of the iſland, A &itche 
coding 7 | veſt, The fiance 
I. las on the eaſt, and Peel on the weſt. 
Oe in the reign of Edward I. took 1 5 _ 
this iſland ; but Henry IV. granted it = ir 2 bay 
Stanley, anceſtor of os 1 of . = 7 
ti held it in fee from ; - 1108 | 
. was ſovereign of this iſland, Of ng | en 
of his grandmother, the Marchioneſs of ay , - | x 
was daughter of the Derby family; but the upe 3 
rity of it has been of late ſold to the 1 „. 
Rivers. — The principal rivers in Eng _ a A Gs by 
the Tweed; 2. the Jyne; 3. the co + „ 
Humber, which is made up of the 1 ll i; 
and other branches; 5. the Ouſe, in Norfo * * 
receives the Cam at the Iſle of Ely; 6. * n 
which runs by Norwich, and falls into the e 1 
town of Yarmouth; 7. the Thames, the Dy WM...” 
ver in England, compoſed. of the wen _ | 
g. the Medway, a deep river, where he e ge bene l 
war are commonly laid up. at Chatham; 3 * gy 
vern, which receives the Avon, and falls we 2 or 
ſtol channel; 10. the Dee in Wales; 11. . 


g CO TO .. 12. th 
——S de 


* 


art Il | 

net I. WM Ribble; 13. the Derwent; 14. the Eden, which 
Net paſſes by Carliſle, and falls into the Solway frith. 
Iſte of Mountains, — The chief mountains are, the Mal. 
ie two WB rern hills in Worceſter, the Peek in Derby, Snow- 
oaſt of den and Plinlimon in Wales. = 
Alder. Soil. — The ſoil in England differs according to the 
Scilly progreſs of cultivation in different places. In ge- 
uber ! neral, there is no country of Europe where agricul- 
Land: ture is carried to fuch a degree of perfection; and 
v. the foil produces corn not only ſufficient to maintain 
nd Al. its own inhabitants, but to bring in immenſe ſums of 
2oleſes, money into the country. No nation exceeds Eng- 
for [re- land in the productions of the garden; and London, 
f Man, though peopled with near a million of inhabitants, is 
Caſtle plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of roots, fruits, and 
ifland, e kitchen-ſtuff, from grounds within twelve miles di- 
The itance. 7 | e eo $19 


fon of 

ir Johu 2nd we ſometimes experience all their viciffitudes in 
„ for che courte of one day. Wi PE | 
Tue Commerce and ManufaFures.—The commerce and 
y right manufactures of England have increaſed exceedingly 
1, who in the courſe of the preſent century; and have raiſed 


uperi0s 
powerful people in the world. What makes their 


are, 1 traffic ſo advantageous, is, that it is chiefly carried 
4. tha on by exporting the produce and manufactures of 
Trent their own country. Cornwall and Devonſhire fup- 
which ply tin and lead; and woollen manufactures are com- 
e Lare mon to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire 
at the manufactures cordage for the navy, feeds an incre- 
teſt i dble number of ſheep, and has large lace manufae- 


d Iſis 
men 0l 
the 8e 
he Bri | 
* Mer 
2. the 
Nibble! 


tures, Somerſetſhire, beſides furnithing. lead, cop- 
per, and lapis culaminaris, has large manufactures of 
bone-lace, ſtockings, and caps. Briſtol, which js the 


ture of bottle-glaſs and drinking-glaſs, which alone 


are 


Bioyand 52" - In 


Climate. The air and climate are very conſtant, 


the Engliſh to be at this moment the firſt and moſt 


name both of a city and of a county, has a manufac- 
vccupies 15 large houſes; its braſs- wire manufactures = 
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; BE allo very n All kinds of the niceſt 


arts are carried on in London and its neighbourhood. 1 
The gold and ſilver manufactures, watch-making, don 
jewelry, cutlery, and hardware, exceed thoſe of àl Co- 
Europe. Colcheſter is famous for its bays and fer. Sali: 

Norwich for druggets and Camblets; Birming- ms Glo 

ham, one of the largeſt towns in England, for its Dav 
ingenious hardware manufactures, buttons, ſhoe. | 1 
buckles, &c. Sheffield for cutlery; and the ingeni- rot 
ous inventions at both the laſt mentioned + Wy ena- the 
ble them to afford their productions at the half of Wi vince 
the price which other nations demand for an inferior Dur! 
kind. The northern counties carry on a prodigious Tl 

trade iti the coarſer and ſlighter woollen manufactures, in t! 
Mancheſter is remarkable for its demities, checks, as fo! 

cottons, &c. which in a very ſhort time e render the b 
ed it rich and populous. voure 
Population. — The inhabitants of England and Wale his p1 

are commonly reckoned "oF ſeven millions; and they diſſol 

have certainly been increaſing for a great many years WW mt t 

They are well ſized, commonly * and florid Go 
in their complexions. ſides 
| Religion, — The eſtabliſhed religion in England, WWzethe: 

which took place under Henry VIII. is reformed the n: 
from the errors of Popery, and approaches near to. Th 
the primitive Chriſtianity, being equally removed fron Wie bir 


ſuperſtition and indelicacy in its worſhip, and as void n ox 
of bigotry in doctrine as of licentiouſneſs in its prac- N cordin 
tice. The conſtitution of the church is Epiſcopal, and to ma 
is governed by Biſhops, whoſe benefices were con- {Wendir 
verted by the Norman Conqueror into temporal ba. prerog 
ronies, in right of which every Biſhop, except that of on to 


Sodor and Man, has a feat in the Houſe of Peers. Wiſſnd p. 
The King is the head of the church, under him there inks 

are two Archbiſhops, and 24 Biſhops. The Arch- hen 
biſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and York. The re; 


has paſ 


former is the firſt Peer of the realm, and takes pre: . 
ght o 


1 . al Dukes and officers of ſtate, ex | 
1 | Cept 
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a there 
Arch» 
The 


es pre- 
te, *“ 


cept 


as ſome clergymen, in the reign of 
the beginning of the reign of George the ad, endea- 


Neri. 


apt the members of the Royal Family. Befides his 


dyn dioceſe, he has under him the Biſhops of Lon- 
don, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield, 


Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, -Bath, and Wales, 


Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter,, Norwich, Oxford, 
Glouceſter, Peterborough, Briſtol; and in Wales St 
David's, Landaff, St Aſoph, and Bangor. 


The archbiſhop of York takes place of all Dukes 
not of the blood Royal, and of all officers of ſtate, 


the Lord Chancellor excepted. - He has in his pro- 
vince, beſides his own dioceſe, th 
Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, Sodor, and Man. | 
The eecleſiaſtical government of England is lodged 
in the convocation, or aſſembly of the clergy. - But 
ueen Anne, and 


voured to raiſe its power too high, the King exerted 
nis prerogative of calling the members together, and 
diſſolving them, and ſince that time they have never 


met to do buſineſs. ' —_ | 


Government. — The civil government of England re- 


ſides in the King, Lords, and Commons, who to- | 
gether form the Parliament or ſovereign council of 


4 


the nation,” 35 C 
The King takes an oath at his.coronition, by which 

he binds himſelf to obſerve all the duties that a Prince 

can owe to his people. He promiſes to. govern ac» 


cording to law, to execute judgement in mercy, and 


to maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. But notwith- 


ſtanding theſe limitations on his power, he has great 


prerogatives, His perſon is ſacred, and it is high trea- 
lon to intend or imagine his death. He makes war 
and peace, levies armies, and employs them as he 


blinks proper, ſummons the parliament to meet, and 
Wen met adjourns, prorogues, or diſſolves it at plea- 


ure; refuſes his aſſent to any bill or law though it 
bas patled both Lords and Commons. He poſſeſſes the 


right of chooſing his own council, of nominating — 


e Biſhopricks of 
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the great officers of ſtate. and church, and is the 


fountain of honour from whom all degrees of nobility ven 
and knighthood proceed. £ W ing 
The houſe of Lords conſiſts of the two Archbi. the 
ſhops, and 24 Biſhops already mentioned, and of the que 
temporal Peers of the realm, the number of whom is ter 
indefinite, and may be encreaſed at pleaſure by the fr 
A | FDD mor 
The commons conſiſt of all ſueh men of any pro- of o 
perty in the kingdom, as have not ſeats in the Houſe | I 
of Lords; every one of whom has a ſeat in parlia Clau 
ment, either perſonally or by his repreſentative. The WM ind 
counties are repreſented by Knights, elected by the ter 
proprietors of lands ; the cities and boroughs are re- chai 
preſente by citizens and burgeſles, choſen by the nen 
mercantile or: trading part of the nation. The nun-W au 
ber of Engliſh repreſentatives is 5 13, and of Scots 4; ; Nit 
in all 558. oats GE EE: * adde 
The King, the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and be ei 
the repreſentatives of the Commons, form the con- then 
ſtituent parts of Parliament. The conſent of all three WW the « 
is required to make any new law that binds the ſub· WM queſ 
; 1 | | reec 
All grants of ſubſidies or taxes muſt take their riſe — 
in the Houſe of Commons, for the taxes are raiſed on N conc 
the great body of the people; and therefore it is pro- ¶ ¶ form 
per that they ſhould have the right of taxing them - Hout 
—ĩ ͤ „%%% +a PLS hic. 
In both Houſes the act of the majority binds the law. 
whole, and this is declared by votes openly and pu- TI 


blicly given. e „ 
> Bills or propoſals laid before either Houſe, are of 
two kinds, public or private. If the relief ſought by 
the bill be of a private kind, it is firſt neceſſary to Wl 
prefer a petition, which being preſented by a mem- 
ber of the Houſe, ſets forth the grievance of which WW: 
the remedy is deſired In bublic affairs, the bill is 
brought in upon motion made to the Houſe _ | 


Part I — © 
| is the any petition. It is then read a firſt time, and at a con- 
nobiliy Wl venient diſtance a ſecond time, and after each read- 


Archbi. 
d of the 
vhom is | 


by the 


the members the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the 
queſtion, Whether it ſhall proceed any further? Af. 
ter the ſecond reading it is committed, that is, re- 
ferred to a committee,” which in matters of ſmaller 


any pro- 
e Houſe ] 


1 parlia- 


ol great importance, of the whole. *ͤ„„ 
In theſe committees the bill is debated clauſe 
clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled 'ur 


ve. The and ſometimes the bill is entirely new modelled. "T4 | 
| by the ter it has gone through the committee, the 


s are re- 

by the 
he nums 
Cots 45; 


ral, and be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong groſs hand. It is 
the con- chen read a third time, and the Speaker again opens 
all three che contents, and holding it up in his hand, puts the 
the ſub- WF queſtion, Whether the bill ſhall paſs ? If this be a- 


„reed to, the title to it is ſettled, and one of the 
heir riſe members carries it to the Lords, and deſires their 


-21{ed on 


it is pro- forms (except that of ee as in the other - | | 
1g them Houſe. Then the bill is ready for the King's aſſent, | 


inds the 
and pu- 


The royal aſſent is given in two ways, 1. in perſon, 


e, are of of Peers, the Speaker carries the money bills in his 
ought by hand, and in delivering them, he addreſſes his Ma- 
eſſary o Hetty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he extols the loy- 
a mem-atty and generoſity of the Commons, and tells the 


F which 
he bill is 
> without] 


= vreat Britain appear in their Higheft luſtre. The 


Bing either gives his aſſent by the clerks, declaring 


ing, the Speaker, or Preſident of the Houſe, opens to 


moment confifts of a part of the Houſe, and in affairs 


chairman reports it to the Houſe, where the bill a- 
mended is debated, and the queſtion again upon every _ 
clauſe. When the Houſe have agreed or diſagreed. 

to the amendments of the committee, and ſometimes. 
added new ones of their own, the bill is ordered to 


(concurrence, The bill then goes through the ſame 
W which is all that is now required for its paffing into a . 
When the King ſends for the Commons to the Houſe 
King how neceſſary it is to be frugal of the public 
pnoney, Tt is on this occafion that the Commons of 


The 
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the King, if it does not happen that they are removed 
upon his diſpleaſure. - They are ſworn by their oath 


of State are entruſted with the King's ſignet. Theref 


of that country are now committed to other mini. 


Engliſh conſtitution, but the office is perhaps neceſ- 


which ſhall be explained hereafter. 


tried for a capital crime. 
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N The King wills it to be ſo,” or refuſes his aſſent hw 
in the gentle language of « The King will adviſe on qui 
6c it,” 2. The royal aſſent may be given by letters . 
patent under the Great Seal, ſigned by the King's bee 
own hand, and notified in his abſence to both Houſes bon 


aſſembled in the high Houſe, by commiſſioners con. 
ſiſting of certain Peers, named in the letters. 1 

The King of Great Britain has miniſters and off. 
cer$ appointed to aflift him. Theſe are his Privy 
Counſellors, whoſe office continues during the life f 


of office to obſerve, keep, and do all that a good and 
true counſellor ought to do to his Sovereign Lord, 
Among the Privy Counſellors, the two Secretarie; 


was likewiſe a Secretary for. Scotland, but the affairs 


ſters. Since the laſt encreaſe of the Britiſh colonic, 
a new board of trade has been erected, and the Pre- 
ſident acts as ſecretary for American affairs. 

The term of Prime Miniſter is unknown to the! 


ſary. His Majeſty may make any of his ſervants ft 
Miniſter, that is, his firſt confident and agent: But 
this office commonly accompanies that of firſt Lord 
of the Treaſury, or Chancellor -of the Exchequer, 
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mira! 
and is 
Itſelf : 
ey v 
ure. 
The kj 
hen 


r 
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The nine great Officers of the Crown, who, in vir 
tue of their poſts, take place next to the Princes of the 
Royal Family, and the two Primates, are, as fol- 
lows. 

1. The Lord High Steward of bend, whoſe 
office is now exerciſed only occaſionly, that is, at a 

coronation, or to fit judge on a Peer or Peereſs, when 


2. The High Lord Chancellor preſides in the 


courts of Chancery, to eee the ſeverities * the 
av, 


1 
% * 2 . 25 — 
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is aſſent Mhw, 0 he proceeds nevording to the dictates of e- 
adviſe on quity and reaſon. - - 

Jy letters 3: The poſt of Lord High Tabel has of late 

e King's been iveſted in A commiſſion, conſiſting of five per- 

x Houſes bons, who are called Lords of the Treaſury ; but the 

1ers con. WE ict Commiſſioner 1 is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the whole 

| power, He has the management and charge of all 
and off. the revenues of the Crown kept in the Exchequer, 

is Prive s alſo the letting the leaſes of all crown- lands, and 

he life of the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms i in the 
removed Wſ{:veral ports of the kingdom. - 
heir oath WF 4. The Lord Preſident of the Council i is an offices = 
300d and Mof as truſt. He propoſes all the buſineſs tranſacted 


Lord, 

ecretaries 
There! 
he affairs 
ler mini. 
colonies, 
the Pre. 


the King, when his Majeſty has been abſent. 

5. The office of Lord Privy Seal conſiſts in putting 
the King's Seal to all charters, grants, and the like 
which are figned by the King, in order o their Ppaſ- 
ling the Great Seal. 

6. The office of Lord High C is beredi 
tary in the Duke of Ancaſter's family. He attends 
the King's perſon at his coronation to dreſs him; and 
he has the charge of the Houſe of Lords during the 
ſitting of parliament. 


1 to the 
ps necel- 
ants firſt 
nt: But 
rſt Lord 
chequer, 


all of England. He directs all folemn proceſſions, 
3 funerals, general mournings, and the 

ixe I 
8. The office of Loed High Admiral of England, 
now managed by commiſſion. The Englith Ad- 


5, in vit- 
-es of the 
= as fol- 

alis in its proceedings independent of the Crown _ 
elf; but as the members are removeable at pleaſure, _ 
they will ſeldom do any thing againſt the King's plea- 
ſure. This court regulates the whole naval force of 
Bic kingdom, names all its TOY or confirms them. 
chen named. 


9, dene of * High Conſtable has been 


, whoſe 
is, at à 
fs, When 


in the 
es of the 
law, 


diſuſed 


at the council-board, and reports its proceedings to 


+. The Duke of Norfolk is s Earl Mar- 8 


niralty i is a board of execution as well as of direction, 
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diſuſed ſince the year 1521, but is occaſionally revivel 
for. a coronation. It was formerly a place. of the 
|; higheſt truſt, as the Conſtable ' commanded all the 


ports and garriſons, .and took place of all officers in 4 
the field. | or | 

Heſides the Court of Chancery, the juriſdiction of WF 1 11 

which has been already mentioned, there are three 


other Great Courts of the realm. 
1. The King's Bench, ſo called, becauſe all matters 
to be decided at common law, between the King 
and his ſubjects, are here tried, except ſuch affairs 
properly belong to the Court of Exchequer, The 
King's Bench is alſo a cheque upon all inferior courts, 
| Here preſide four Judges, the firſt of whom is ſtled 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England. 
2. The Court of Common Pleas takes cognizanc reve! 
of all pleas to- be debated between ſubject and ſub- nen: 
ject. There are four Judges or Juſtices alſo of tif bbre. 
Court. ay 
3- The c urt of Exchequer was inſtituted for ma- and! 
naging the revenues of the Crown, and has a poweriiſpriat 
of judging both according to ſtrict law and equity. n 1 
All matters touching the King's revehue, cuſtoms been 


fines, are here tried and decided. 11 
To prevent all thoſe Judges from being expoſediſthe | 

to undue influence, they have their ſalaries for life. Neſty, 
The privileges of the people of England are great ume 

er than thoſe of any other people upon earth. They per 
reſult from three \eſtabliſhments, which are the pe- any 1] 
culiar glory of this country. "Theſe are, 1. The H Office 
hear Corpus act, by which the perſonal liberty of each lors, 
individual is ſerured and no man can be confined ii For 
priſon without full conviction of guilt, 2. The trialMifbar 
by juries, which diſables the King, or any Judge t9 Ihe! 
whom he delegates his authority, to condemn a ma 
as criminal until he be firſt found guilty by tweh nd, 
men, who muſt be his peers. or equals. 3. The l wo 
in 


bl 8 
: 2 


; ery of the preſs, Mm enables every Englifhm 


* 
\ 
s 


y revive) It lay bis opinions before his fellow. citizens, with- 
e of the out the formality of obtaining a privilege from the 
d all the nagiſtrates. N 8 

fficers in Revenues.— The taxes in England are either annual 


or perpetual. The annual are the land and malt tax. 
The perpetual are, 1. The cuſtoms or tonnage and 
poundage of all merchandize imported and exported. 
2. The exciſe or inland impoſition on a great variety 


diction of 
are three 


Il matter; Woof commodities. 3. The falt-duty. 4. The poſt- 
the King office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. 'The 
affairs x WM ſtamp-duty on paper, parchment, c. 6. The du- 
er. The on houſes and windows. 7. The duty and licenſes 


for hackney coaches chaiſes poſt horſes &c. 8. The 
duty on offices and penſions, | SL” 
The neat produce of the ſeveral branches of the 
revenue, after all charges of collecting and manage- 
ment paid, amounts annually to about 7, ooo, ooo and | 
three quarters Sterling; beſides 2,000,000 and a | 
quarter raiſed: annually, at an average, by the land 


or courts. 
a 15 ſtiled 


gnizance 
and ſub- 
© of this 


1 for ma- and malt-tax. Part of theſe immenſe ſums is appro» _ 
; a pouer N priated to pay the intereſt of the national debt, which, | 
4 equiy. in 1755, amounted. to 145,000,000, but. has fince ; 
cuſtoms been diminiſhed by about 10,000,000. „ f 


The remainder is deſtined for the maintenance of 


exposed the King's houſhold, and civil liſt. His preſent Ma- 

or life. Netty, ſoon after his acceſſion, accepted the limited ; 
are great um of L. 800,000 per ann. for theſe purpoſes. The | 
th. The Mepences defrayed by the civil liſt are thoſe that in . 
> the pM") ſhape relate to civil government, as all ſalaries to- 

The H fficers of State, appointments to forei gn Ambaſſa- 

y of each dors, Judges, See. . VVV ( 1 
nfined i. Forces. — The army of Great Britain are ipſo facto 


The trial diſbanded every year, unleſs continued by parliament. 
Judge to the land- forces, in time of peace, amount to about 20 
nn a manly+0,000. men, including troops and garriſons in Ire- 4 


and, Gibraltar, Minorca, and America; but, in time 


by twelve 
af war, there have been 1 50,000 natives or foreign- 


. Thell 
glifamal 
8 


1 » 


ers in Britiſh pay. ä 155 „ 
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The royal navy of England hath ever been itz 
greateſt defence and ornament. The compliment of 
ſeamen in time of peace, uſually amounts to between 
12 and 15,000. In time of war they have amounted 
to no leſs than 80,000 men. The Britiſh, navy, qu. 
ring the late war, was not unequal to the united fleets 
of Europe. In the .courſe of a few years it entirely 
deſtroyed the naval power of France, diſabled, Spain, 
and kept the Dutch and other powers in Wwe. 
Learning. —Learning is as much indebted to Eng. 


land as to any country in Europe. Bacon, Newton, Wil | 
and Locke, -are ſufficient 'to immortalize it in this and 
reſpect. The univerſities are thoſe of Oxford and vii 
Cambridge. 5 5 ties, 
* | x, 

1 | 4 85 Gall 

| . . a | {Is whic 
soren hc 


=y 


Scotland has Edinburgh for its capital; and is ſ- 
tuated between 54 and 59 degrees north latitude, and 
between 1 and fix degrees weſt longitude, being 300 
miles in length, and from 3o to 150 in breadth, and 
bounded, on the north, by the Caledonian or North 
3 the eaſt by the German ſea; on the ſouth, | 
by the river Pweed, the Teviot hills, and the river 
Eſk, which divide it from England; and on the 

weſt, by the Iriſh ſea; and the Atlantic ocean. 

Scotland is divided into two parts, viz. ſouth the 
Frith of Forth, and north the frith of Forth; and 


each of theſe is ſubdivided into ſeveral diſtricts, dale, Wi 40 
glens, ſtraths, ſtewartries, bailieries, or baronies. F * 

The ſouth diviſion comprehends Galloway, Nith!- “ 
dale, Annandale, Teviotdale, Lidſdale, Eſkdale, IY 


Tweeddale, Etterick foreſt, Merſe or Marche, Lau- 
derdale, Lothian, divided into Eaſt Lothian, 3 
1 8 0 mim 


C. 
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been itz 1 and Weſt Lothian, Ciydeſdale, Carric, Kyle, 
iment of Cunningham, Renfrew, Cowal, Knapdale, Kintyre, 
between . Lorn, Lenox, and Stirling. x 
mounted The north diviſion comprehends, Fife, Perth, 
navy, du. Cory, Glenſhee, Strathern, Strathallan, Mon- 
ted fleets WM tcith, Stormout, Athol, Breadalbane, Ranach, An- 
\entirely I gus, Merns, Mar, Buchan, Garrioch, Strathbogie, 
d Spain eee Strathila, Strathaven, Murray, Inver- 
5 ness, Badenoch, Lochaber, Ardmeanach, 1 Su- 
to Eng- tberland, Strathnaver, and Caithneſs. | 
Newton, The above diviſions are generally inſerted i in maps3 

t in this and out of them are compoſed the more modern di- 
ord and viſion of the kingdom into date een ſhires or coun- 


ties, as follows. 

1. Wigton county, commonly called zhe ire of 
Galloway, contains the weſt part of Galloway; in 
which the chief towns are, Wigton, Withorn, Glen- 
luce, Stranraer, and Port Patrick. | 
. Kirkcudbright county, commonly called the 
dee vartry of Galloway, contains the eaſt part of Gal- 
7 3 the chief towns are, Kirkcudbright, New 


» 


. y Galloway, and Newton Stewart. | 
ang 300 3. Dumfries county comprehends Nithſdale and. 7 
Ith, and Annandale. The chief towns in Nithſdale are, Dum- © 


ies and Sanquhar ; ; fix miles to the ſouth of this laſt 


North 
ie fouh place is Drumlanrig, a ſtately houſe, and fine ſeat,, 
he river 080g to the Duke of Queenſberry. The chief 


towns in Annandale are, Annand, near the mouth of 
| river of the ſame name, Lochmaben, Middleby, 
1 Moffat famous for its mineral wa- ; 


on the 


„„ 
outh the 


. and ers. 5 
5 dates, 4. Roxburgh county-comprehends Teviotdale, 
„ Ldſdale and Eſkdale; the chief places are, Jedburgh,. 
„ Nithſ. Hawick, Kelſo, Ronbargb, and Hermitage caſtle. 
Eſkdale, WM. 5: Forbes” ounty conſiſts of Tweeddale, and is a 
he, Lau- dall ſhire 3 "the only town of note is Peebles. - = 
Mid L- Sclkirk, county conſiſts of Etterick Foreſt, andi 

thian, . | 23 | 8 1% 
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dallieries of Lauderdale. The chief towns in the 
Merſe are, Dunſe, Coldſtream, Aymouth, and Col. 


now to England. In Lauderdale is Lauder. 


the chief towns are, 0 Dt 


chief towns are Edingburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, Muſſel 
The firſt of theſe is thought to contain 60,000 inha- 


dom, and the ordinary reſidence of many of the no- 


is another ſmall ſhire ; ; the places of note are Selkirk 
and Galaſhiels 
. Berwick county comprehends the Merſe and 


dingham. The town of Berwick, at the mouth of 
the Tweed. which gives name to this county, belongs 


Eaſt Lothian; 
bar, and North 


8. Haddington county conſiſts 


Berwick. 
9. Edinburgh county confiſts of Mid Lothian ; the 


burgh, Preſtonpans, Port Seton, and Corſtorphin 
bitants. It is the ſeat of all the Courts in the king-! 
bility. The caſtle of Edinburgh, before the uſe of WM dal 


artillery, was deemed impregnable. It commands Wi an 
one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, including 


the city, the river Forth, the oppoſite” coaſt of Fife, Wi non 
and even ſome hills, at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, is 
which border on the Highlands. mo 
10. Linlithgow county conſiſts of Weſt Lothian; > 
the, chief towns are, Linlithgow, Queensferry, Bor- ton 
rowſtounneſs, and Bathgate, nia 
11. Lanark county conſiſts of Clydeſdale; the che 
towns are, Ruglen, Hamilton, Strathaven, Lanark, vec 
Carnwath, Douglas, and Glaſgow, whicli is the 0 
Hrſt town in Scotland for commerce and the ſecond , ? 
for population and riches. The number of its inha-W fac 
bitants have been eſtimated at 50,000, employed in arts Mil 
and manufactures. The town is one of the moſt ele- Loc 

| . 569 and beſt built in Europe, and contains a ſtupen- Bru 
. dons Gothic church, very entire, and built abore Fhe 
Goo years ago. 20 
Air county comprehends Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- bent 


Aungham. * chief towns and villages in Carrick 
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2 Selkirk are, Maybole, Girvane, and Balantrae. In Kyle are, Air, 
Farbolton, Mauchlin, Ochiltree, and Cumnock. In 


erſe ad Cunningham are, Irvine, Kilmarnock, Kilmaers, New | 
s in the Mills, Kilwinning, Saltcoats, Fenwick, Largs, Kil- 
and Col. WM bride, and Beith. N ; | 
nouth of 3. Renfrew county conſiſts of the barony of Ren- 
belongs frew on the South fide of the river Clyde; the 


chief towns are, Renfrew, Paiſley, Port-Glaſgow, an 
Breenee k \ 
14. Bute county comprehends the iftands of Bute, 
Arran, and the two Cumbras. In Bute is Rothſay, _ 


Lothian ; 
1d North 


jan; the a royal burgh ; in Arran is Broduck Caſtle ; the o- 
, Muſſel. ther places are villages. : — 3 BE 
-ſtorphin, 15. Argyle county comprehends Cowal, Knapdale, 
00 inhi» Kintyre, and Lorn, with part of the weſtern iſles, 


the king- viz, Ilay, Jura, Mull, South and North Uiſt, Tirref, 


f the no- Col, and Leſmore. The chief places are, in Knap- 
he uſe ar dale, Inverary; in Kintyre, Campbelton and Kilmore; 
>mmands and in Lorn, Dunſtaffnage. 2 "Th 


16. Dumbarton county conſiſts of Lenox, on the 


including 
north fide of the river Clyde; the only town of note 


> of Fife, 


50 miles, is Dumbarton, a royal burgh. Loch Lomond, fa- 

| mous for its thirty iftands, is in this county. _ 
Lothian ; 17. Stirling county is a ſmall ſhire; the chief 
rry, Bor- towns are, Stirling, Falkirk, Kilfyth, Kippen, St Ni- 


nians, and Bannockburn. c | 
18. Clackmannan county is a very ſmall ſhire, 


the che = 4 
wedged in betwixt- Stirling and Perth; the chief 


Lanark, 


hk is the towns are Clackmannan and Alloa. - 
e ſecond ll 19. Kinroſs county is another very ſmall ſhire, de- 
its inhz- tached from Fife. The chief places are, Kinroſs, © 
ed in arts Millaforth, and Kinaſwood. Between Kinroſs and 
moſt ele- Lochleven is an elegant houſe built by Sir William 
a ſtupen- Bruce. Bochleven has an iſland in it, with a caſtle; 
lt above where Queen Mary was priſoner. = To oe 


20. Fife county is a large ſhire, and very populous, 
containing thirteen royal burghs, befides a good num- 
| der of ſmaller towns and large villages- The-burghe 


and Cün- 
1 Carrick 
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are, Cupar, A e Crail, Wann, or Siller. 
hey * Weſt Anſtruther, Pittenweem, Dy. 


Fes + 4 


y eker K 


"a1 Perth county. RS Per IE 
t allan, Mon. 


teith, Stormont, Athol, Breadalbane, and Ranoch, 
In Perth Proper the chief towns are, Perth and 
Scoon. j The former lies on the river Tay, and trades to 
Norway and the Baltic. It is finely ſituated, and has 
an improved linen manufacture. In Govry are, 
Longforgan and Errol. In Strathern are, Aberne- 
thy, Forgandenny, Methven, Dunning, Auchterar- 
der, Muthil, and Crief. In Strathallan, is Dumblain 
and Blackford, to which add Culroſs, Toryburn, and 
Kincardine, to the ſouth of the Ochil hills. In Mon- 
teith is Down. In Stormont are, Blair and Meikle. 
our. In Athol are, Blair caſtle, Dunkeld, Loggie- 
rate, Mullion, Weem, aid Aberfeldy, where there 
is a bridge over the Tay. In Breadalbane are Kil lin 


EE Glenſhee,  Strathern, Stra 


and Kenmore. 
22. Forfar county, called commonly the Shire 


| Angus, lies to the eaſt of Perth. The chief towns 


are, Dundee, Arbroath, Montraſe, Forfar, Brechin, 
Glammis, and Cupar of Angus, ſo called to diltin- 


guiſh it from Cu ar of Fife. Dundee, by the general 
computation, alns 10,000. It exports linen, 
grain, herrings, apd peltry, and is finely ſituated neaf 
the mouth of thri i 

23. Kincardig y conſiſts of the 1 and 
lies north of F Ibe chief places are, Berij, 
now the cou . Stonehive, a ſea- port, Dun- 
noter caſtle, and Kincardine, once the head tow? of! 
the ſhire, but now only the ſeat of a Preſbytery. 


This county ahoynds in Plantations « of timber, 52 
al 


ccald Wy, Ke Burntiſland, Innerkeithing, 
zfermline. « The chief of the ſmaller Places 
i are, — 1 os 3 7855 75 Falk. 
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or Siller. Nad to have upwards of 55 0, ooo of firs growing in 
em, Dy. 1 beſides other trees. „ 
2 Aberdeen county comprehends Mar, Buchan, 
er - places 3 and Strathbogie. The chief towns are, Old 
he, Falk. Aberdeen, New Aberdeen, 'Kintore, Inverury, Old 
, Kenn. eldrum, Buchan, Peterhead, Fraſerſburgh, Garioch, 
3 Fyvie, and Strathbogie. New Aberdeen the third 
Proper, Nova in Scotland, is a large well built city. Its in- 
„ Mon- abitants amount to about 20, ooo; it has a great 
Ranoch. WW, anufacture of ſtockings, a confiderable foreign com- | 
erth and Wcrce, and much ſhipping. . 
trades to Wi 25. Banff county comprehends ſeveral Straths 5 
and has ich as, Strathdovern, Strathila, and erte 


wry are, 


N The chief towns are, Banff, Cullen, Portſoy, Turreff, | 
Aberne- | 


Leith, and Fochabers. 


uchterar- WF 26. Elgin county comprehends moſt part of Mur- 
Jumblain Wh y. The chief towns are, Elgin and Forres. 

urn, and 27. Nairn county conſiſts of the weſt part of Mur- - 
In Mon- jy. The only town is Nairn, at _ mouth of a ri- 


| Meikle- 
, Loggie- 
ere there 
are Killin 


er of the ſame name. 
28. Inverneſs county nige Inverneſs Pro- 
er, Badenoch, Lochaber, part of Murray and Roſs, 
nth the iſle of Sky. The chief places in Inverneſs 
roper are, Inverneſs, a ſea- port; Fort Auguſtus, at 
be fouth end of Loch Neſs; and old Fort George, 
t the north end; Culloden, to the eaſt of Inverneſs, 
mous for the victory obtained there over the rebels 


Shirt 
cf towns: 
Brechin, 


to diſtin- the 1745. 

e general Wi 29. Caithneſs, the moſt northern part of the if- 
ts linen, nd, and the chief towns of which are Wick and“ 
ated neat hurſo. 1 


30. Cromarty contains the weſtern part of Mur- 
and Cromarty; and its chief towns are, Nairn : 
d Cromarty. | 


arns, and 
5 Bervy, 


rt, Dun. 31. Roſs comprehends Eafter _ Weſter Red, 

1 town df 4 of Lewis, Lochbroom, Lochcarron, Ardmean- 
reſbytery. Wh, Redcaſtle, Ferrintoſh, Strathpeffer, and Fer- 
T, and! 1s donald, 1 | 


ſaid 


32. Sutherland 


75 * 
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32. Sutherland comprehends Strathnaver and Su. 

therland. Chief towns, Strathy and Dornock. 
33. Orkney comprehends the ifles of Orkney and 

Shetland. Chief town Scalloway near the meridian 


ef London. 75 | Hs — I 


® Shirer £ Sheriffdems and other Chief Town, 
Subdiviſions. = | 
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"Dunbar, Had- 

dington, and * 

North Berwick Wi 
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Ancient Diviſſonr.— Scotland was called Abbiun ute 
rior, becauſe it lay beyond the Roman walls. It wi 
otherwiſe called Borealis or Barbara, and was inhahj. 
ted by a great variety of clans or tribes, the princi 
pal of which follow. 1. The Horgęſtæ or Caledoni 
who inhabited Argyle, Breadalbine, and Athol ; and 
whoſe chief towns were Caledonia, Dunkeld. 2. The 
Catini, Caithneſs. 3. Vernicones, Angus, Merns, Perth 
and Fife. 4. The Novantes, Galloway and Carrick, 
All theſe were known to the ancients by the genen 
name of Picki, Picts. The iſlands near Scotland known 
to the ancients were the Hebrides or Hebudet. The 
weſtern iſlands, Maless or Mella, Mull. Epidiun 
Iſlay. Glotta, Arran. Orcades, the Orkneys. Thi 


chief of which is, Pomona, Mainland, and Thule, fur f 
poſed to be Shetland, and famous among the ancien 
as the extremity of the world. be 
Face of the Country and 1 is 2 We : 
ry mountainous country, and the inequalities of tur 
ground, though unfavourable! to agriculture, affe en: 
the fineſt proſpects, and moſt delightful ſituations fo p 
country houſes. In the northern parts, daylight toon 
midſummer laſts 18 hours five minutes. The wirte hs 
in Scotland is much milder than might be expedtr tes 
in a country ſo far north. bull 
Mountains. The Grampian mountains run fro Sco. 
eeeaſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in Ar Fiety 
| gyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom 
Another chain called Pentland hills, runs throuW:1: 
Loghian and joins thoſe of Tweeddale. A third cane 
ed Pammer-muir, riſes near the eaſtern coaſt, cot! 
runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides tho k. 
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continued chains, among which we may reckon the 
Cheviot or Teviot hills on the borders of England, 


nere are many detached mountains which go by the? 


name of Laws. | Ys 
Rivers, — The Forth riſes in Monteith near Callan- 


der, paſſes by Stirling, and after deſcribing anumber of 
beautiful windings, diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh 
Into that arm of the German ſea, to which it gives 
he name of the Frith of Forth. The Tay iſſues out of 
Loch Tay in Breadalbine, and running ſouth-eaſt 


paſles the town of Perth, and falls into the fea. at 


Dundee. The Clyde, Spay, Don, and Dee, are the 
rivers next in rank. There are many others of infe- 
rior note, for Scotland is that country in Europe 
which is the beſt watered ; and all of them abound 
in ſalmon and trout. At preſent the Scots are ma- 
ring a canal to join the rivers Forth and Clyde, which 


will form a communication between the eaſt and weſt 


eas, and be of great advantage to the commerce of 
his kingdom. ” (od 
Produce, Manufafures, and Population. —The ſoil 


of Scotland in general produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, hay, and paſturage; and agricul- 


ture has improved amazingly in the courſe of the pre- 
ſent century. There are many large tracts of the 
lighlands, however, which are incapable of cultiva- 
ton. Scotland has mines of gold, but they pay not 
me expence of working them. No country produ- 
ces greater plenty of iron-ore,. and excellent ſtone for 
building ; the lead mines alſo yield large profits. 
cotland enjoys an extenſive trade, and exports a va- 
Fiety of manufactures fabricated in the country. The 
men manufactory is the ſtaple. They are likewiſe 
making promiſing efforts for eſtabliſhing woollen ma- 
hufaCtures. There are already three iron works in 
bcotland, That at Carron is the moſt conſiderable 
In Europe. In the counties of Lanark and Renfrew, 


ſeveral cotton mills are already erected; and the ma- 
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The banks of every rivulet almoſt in ſummer are co. 


or the preſs, and demonſtrate both the induſtry and 


opens inexhauſtible funds of wealth. The popula. 


but by the late improvements in arts and agriculture, 


_ eſtabliſhed at Geneva. It is governed by the Gene. 


fie of Marſchal is exerciſed by a Knight Marſchal. 


College of Juſtice, inſtituted after the model of the 


of Lords. The Juſticiary Court is the higheſt crimi- 


ſity of being unanimous. 
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nufactures of ſilk and cotton already brought 6 
perfection little or nothing inferior to Mancheſter 


vered with cloth preparing it either for the market, 


ingenuity of the inhabitants of theſe counties. Ther 
Imports conſift of tobacco, rice, cotton, | ſugar, and 
rum, &c. The late improvement of their fiſheries 


tion of Scotland is generally fixed at about 1,500,000; 


it is probable it 1s greatly increaſed, 
EKReligion.— The religion of Scotland is Preſbyterian, 
and the kirk is modelled after the Calviniſtical plan 


ral Aſſembly, Synods, Preſbyteries, and kirk-ſeflions, 

Government. Scotland is united with England into 
one kingdom. Its Peers chooſe fixteen of their own 
number to repreſent the Scotch Peers in the Britiſh 
Parliament, and the members from the counties and 
burghs ſit with the Engliſh members in the Houſe of 
Commons, 'The great officers of ſtate were, before 
the union with England, (which happened July 22. 
1746) much the ſame with thoſe in that kingdom. A 
nobleman has {till a penſion as Admiral, and the of. 


Civil and criminal cauſes are chiefly cogniſable by 
two Courts of Judicature. 'The firſt, that of the 


French parliament, conſiſts of a Preſident and 14 0r- 
dinary members; and judges according to equity 4 
well as law; Its decrees are reverſible by the Houle 


nal tribunal in Scotland. In this Court the verdict 
of a jury condemns or acquits, but without the necel- 


Beſides theſe two Courts of law, the Scotch have 
a Court of Exchequer, in all reſpects ſimilar to thi! 


Part l. 3 | bh : 

= TRELAN D. 0. 
ught ton 
ancheſter. 


pf England 3 ad a Court of Admiralty, where the 
Lord Admiral of Scotland ſeldom n but has a 


er are co. 

e market, Wcpute who officiates in his room. 

wy and Learning.—Scotland has been for many ages fa 
"Their Whrous for learning. It has produced poets, philoſo- 

a 3h and Whiers, and hiſtorians, all excellent in their kind; and 

* fiſheries Ws literary reputation continues to be much on the 

le popula. Mncreaſe. The univerſities are four, thoſe of Aber- 


deen, St Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. Beſides 
heſe, there is a college in the New Town of Aber 
een. . 


500, 000] 
TiC ulture, 


ſbyterian, 
ſtical plan 
the Gene- 
k-ſeſſions. 
gland into 
their own 


1 E * 


| Treland has Dublin file i its capital; and is ſituated! 


he Britiſh 

anties and Whctween 51 and 56 degrees north latitude; and be- 

Houſe of Wtreen 5 and 10 degrees welt longitude, being 260 

7 before Wniles in length and 150 miles in breadth, and bound- 
1 July 22. ed, on the eaſt, by the Iriſh ſea and St. George's 

\gdom, A bannel, which divide it from Great Britain; on the 

d the of. Houth, weſt, and north, by the Atlantic ocean. 

arſchal. lreland is divided into four great provinces, viz. 


niſable by 
at of the 
lel of the 
nd 14 0r- 
equity a 
he Houle 


1 Leiaſter. 2. Ulſter. 3. Connaught. 4. Mun. 


ter. 


1 2 


eſt crimi- Countier. } Chief Tron 
ne verdilt om” Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlirigford: 
the necel- Meath, Trim, Navan, Ardbracan. 


3. Weſt Meath, Mullingar, Athlone, Kilbeggan 

4. Longford, Longford, Granard, e 
5 Daoblin, Dublin, Newcaſtle, Swords. 

“ Kildare. Naas, Sys Kildare. 
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. Counties. Ta Chief 8 
7. King's Coun- 


Philipſtoun, Bir, Tullamore. 


| ty, | 
8. _— Coun-“ Maryburgh, Montmelick, Burres, i Bac 
g. Wicklow, Wicklow, Arklow, Rathdrum. 2, Wal 
10. Caterlagh, Caterlagh, Leighlein, 'Lulla. 3. Tip 
11. Wexford, Wexford, Enniſcorthy, Ferns, 4. Lim 
12. Kilkenny, Kilkenny, Thomaſtoun, Callan, 4 Ker 
. e : 6. Clat 
N 2. Uter. | "td 
= | was oth 
3. Donnegal, or nis. It 
— 8 gde wma Lifford, 8 Xe ver 
2. Londonderry, Londonderry, Colerain. habited 
Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, Liſburn An- ancient 
30 Antrim, trim, — © ; Nan. 
4. Tyrone, Omagh, Dungannon, Strabane. and ver 
5. Fermenagh, Ennifkillen, Newton- Butler. water | 
6. 1 Armagh Charlemont, Lurgan. fea, wl 
. Down- Patrick, Newry, 1 firſt ki 
. 7. Down, Hilſborough, Bangor, Donaghadee, WI Derg, { 
| ( Portoferry, Strangeford, Banbridge, WI >willy, 
8. Monaghan, Monaghan, Cloniſh, Caſtle-Blane. Rive 
9. Cavan, Cavan, Kilmore, Cootbhill. : W 2. the 
% | 2 . Black w 
: N 3 | geſt riv 
* — . Face 
| | = ty leve] 
1. en . Galway, Loughrea, 8 with m 
2. Roſcommon, Roſcommon, Elpin, Abby-Boyle. JW mount: 
3. Mayo, Mayo, Killala, Ballinrobe. county, 
4. Sligo,  8Sligo, Colooney, Achonry. | Dunda 
5. Lietrim, * James- Town, Carrick. mounts 
tt : | Kerry, 


4 . perfect 


res. 


in- 


| 3. Tipperary, Conmell, Tipperary, Thurles. 


: —_—— ey — — 4 22 — = — 
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In ELAND.. TT 


alain | 
- Counties. ie 20 Wi 
1. Cork, _ --. han ale, Cloyne, Baltimore. 


2. Waterford, Wah Dungarvan, Liſmore. 
4. Limerick, rares Kilmallock, Aſkeaton. 
„ Kerry,” - Tralee, Dingle, Ardfort, = 

6. Clare, 8 0 Clar Ennis, Killaloe. 


Ancient Div; Hons —Bri annia parva, now Ireland, 


| was otherwiſe called Hibe ia, Jerna, Jernis, and 1. 


ris. It was poſſeſſed by 18 different tribes, whoſe ſeats 
are very uncertain. The . ni are ſaid to have in- 
habited Dublin and Meat! d Eblana fortus is the 
ancient name of Dublin. 

Ilands.—The iſles on the coaſt of Ireland are few, 8 
and very ſmall; but this country abounds both in freſh 
water lakes, or loughs, and in gulphs or inlets of the 


fea, which go alſo by the name/of loughs. Of the 


firſt kind are Lough Neagh, Lough Ern, Lough 
Derg, &c. of the latter ſort are Lough Foyle, Lough 
Swilly, Lough Fergus, Lough Strangford, &c. _ 

Rivers, —The principal rivers are, 1. the Bann; 
2, the Boyne; 3. the Liffy; 4. the Barrow; 5. the 
Blackwater; 6. the Lee; 7. the Shannon, the lar- 
geſt river in. Ireland. 

Face of the Country. Ireland in general i: is. bes- 
ty level country, but yet diverſified here and there 
with mountains, hills, and riſing grounds. The chief 
mountains are the mountains of Morne in Downe 
county, the mountains of CaFlingford to the north of 
Dundalk, the mountains of Wicklow, the Gualty 
mountains in Tipperary, the Branden mountains in 
Kerry, and Slieu-Galen in Tyrone. 

Climate. The climate of Ireland would almoſt 
per ey * with. that of England, were the foi 
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3 equally improved. It is even generally thought that 


in point of fertility. Paſturage, tillage, and meadow. 


"the Engliſh Government, Wool and bay. yarn are. 
by law allowed to be,exported to England only ; but 


The Iriſh alſo export great quantities of cattle and 
_ proviſions. | | 


—2 Nn — Ayer oj 

_— — — — —— — 

r 
* - 


teſt calculations, amount to 2,015,229 fouls, of whom 


in England; and it daily makes great progrets. 


language however is every where wearing out of ue. 


tains but one univerſity, that of Dublin, founded by 


Ireland has naturally the advantage of Great Britain 


ound abound in this kingdom, the ſoil of which 
is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no vene. 
mous creature. | | 1 
Produce and Commerce. — The mines of Ireland are 
late diſcoveries. Several contain lead and ſilver. The 
richeſt filver mine is at Wicklow. 5 
The chief exports of Ireland conſiſt of linen cloth, 
n, lawns, and cambricks, which are encouraged by 


preat quantities are ſmuggled. into other countries, 


The privileges of Ireland have of late been conſi- 
derably enlarged, and the ſpirit of commerce ſeems 
at preſent greatly to prevail. The cheapneſs of li- 


ving in Ireland, added to its commodious ſituation, 
when the common people have once been habifuated 


to induſtry, will no doubt raiſe Ireland to a conſide- 
rable rank in the liſt of commercial and manufactu- 


ring countries. „ | | 
Population.—The inhabitants of Ireland, by the la- 


above the one half are Roman Catholicks. 
The eſtabliſhed religion, however, is the ſame as 


Language, Learning, and Uni verſities.— The language 
of the original inhabitants of Ireland is the ſame with 
the Britiſh and Welſh, and a dialect of the Celtic, 
which is made uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, both 
in the north, and oppoſite to the Iriſh coaſts. This 


Ireland has produced many men eminent for leern- 
ing and taſte, as Uſher, Berkley, Swift, &c. It con. 
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he continent of Aſſa is ſituated between the E- 
or and 72 degrees north latitude, and between 
and 148 degrees eaſt longitude. 

he length of Aſia, from welt to eaſt, is about 
o miles, and the breadth, from ſouth to north, 
t 4300 miles. 

lia is bounded, on the north, by the Fr rozen oce- 
or ſea of Tartary ; on the eaſt, by the Pacific 
n; on the ſouth, by the Indian ocean ; and on - 
weſt, by the Red-ſea, the iſthmus of Ses, the 
ant, the Archipelago, Helleſpont, Propontis, Boſ- 
rus, Black ſea, Palus Mzotis, River Don, the 
ga, the Tobal, the — and the Oby. : : 


rand Diviſions. Chief ws: 
key in _ 5 Aleppo. | 
bia, 5 _ . Mecca. 

„ I Wpahan. 

ia within the Ganges, Delli, Agra. 

ia beyond the Ganges, Pegu, Siam. 
„ Pekin. 
at Partary, | Each province has its 
WWatic Iſlands. 4 own capital, as will be 
5 . | ſeen W e 


ff! comprehends four entire empires, part of two 
er empires, a great many kingdoms, and feveral 
opean ſettlements. | 
The four entire empires are. Perſia, the Mogul's 
ire, China, and Japan; the parts of the two o- 
r empires are thoſe of Turkey and Ruſſia; the 
gdoms, and the European ſettlements, will be 
en notice of in their proper pings 
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ſh ; FE | „„ known to 
General Hiſtory.— It was in Aſia, according to the bangen: 
facred Writings, that the all-wiſe Creator planted the Hale M. 
garden of Eden, in which he formed the fir _ 
man and the firſt woman, from whom the race of 
, mankind was to ſpring. Aſia was again the nurſery 1 
of the world after the deluge, whence the deſcendents i] 
of Noah diſperſed their various colonies into all the Turkey 
other quarters of the globe. It was here that God grees nort 
placed his once favourite people, the Hebrews, and it Weſt longi 
was here that the great and merciful work of our re- Turkey 
demption was accompliſhed. The firſt empires were niles in b 
founded in Afia, while the other parts of the Globe W Turkey 
were icarcely inhabited. It was ſucceſſively governed WBlzck (ca 
in ancient times by the Afyrians, the Medes, the the ſouth 
Perſians, and the Greeks. (See Europe, page 60.); Ithe weſt, 
But the immenſe region of India and China, were WPropontis, 
little known to the conquerors of the ancient world. W Turkey 


Upoa the decline of theſe empires, great part of Aſia The Eaſt 
ſubmitted to the Roman arms. In the middle ages, WAfa. 3. 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they are uſuitt IJ. Thi 
called, the Saracens, founded in Aſia, Africa, and WM 1. Eyre 
Europe, the moſt extenſive empire that ever exiſted. Won the we 


The Saracen greatneſs ended with Tamerlane; and Wealt by the 
the Turks, a tribe of the Scythians, conquerors on end the m 
every fide, took poſſeſſion of the middle regions of D on th: 
Afia, which they ſtill enjoy. | eden 
Ancient Diuiſians.— Aſia is by far the largeſt i: WW bounde 
the three continents known to the ancients, and erth, by 
was divided by them into three parts, the nor- rates 
thern, the middle, and ſouthern. The northern was Huth by t 
- the leaſt known part of that vaſt region to the anci- it anc 
ents, and even continues ſo to this day. It was di-, ſup 
vided into Sarmatia, Scythia, Serica regio, and terra rbere the 
Septentrionalis incognita. The middle part of Aſia was e Bagd 
the moſt conſiderable, and beſt known part of it, and euce the c 
was divided into five principal countries, Aſa minor, WiPunonly 
Syria, Armenia, Arabia, and the Perſian or Parthian | 
empire. The ſouthern part of Aſia was 5 — 


roa NA IN As 14. 20ð03 


t II. 
a known to the ancients, 1 divided into India intra 


bangen ; India extra Gangem ; Sinarum regio ; and 


th 

15 Hile Maris a 

fir{t! of Ee, : 5 

e of | „ 3 

ſors TURKEY 1N ASIA, 

ents 

the Terkey' in Aſia is ſituated between 28 and 4 5 * 
God erces north latitude, and between 27 and 46 degrees 


d it 
re- 
vere 


eaſt longitude, 


miles in breadth. 


lobe 

ned lack {ca and Circaſſia; on the eaſt, by Perſia ; on 
the the ſouth, by Arabia and the Levant ſea; and on 
o.); Itbe weſt, by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and 
vere Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe. 

ld. Turkey in Afia'is divided into three parts, viz. 1. 


Aſia Mie Eaftern Provinces. 2. Natolia, or the Leſſer 


des, Ala. 3. Syria, with Paleſtine or the Holy Land. 
ay I. The EasTERN PrRoviINCEs are, 
and WF . Eyraca Arabic, anciently Chaldea, is ' bounded. 
ted. en the weſt and north by the river Euphrates, on the 
and Walt by the Ti igris, on the ſouth by the Perſian Gulph, 
s on Wn! the mountains of Arabia, which circumſcribe it 
is of Melo on the ſouth-weſt. It was anciently divided in- 
bo Chaldea ſtrictly ſo called, and Babylonia. The firft 
t vi WW bounded on the weſt by the Euphrates ; on the 
and Horth, by the ſouthern branch: of that river, and the 
nor- arlates ; on the eaſt by the Tigris, and on the 
was {vuti by the mountains of Arabia. The chief towns 
nci- WW" it anciently were, Opir, Spunda, Altha, and Te- 
di-, ſuppoſed to be the modern Baſſora, or Boſſara 
erra here the Englith at preſent have a factory. Seleucia 
was u Bagdat, is a large town on the Tigris. It was 
and Wc: the capital of the Saracen caliphs. Learned men 
nor, enmonly place the garden of Eden or Paradiſe in 
nan 5 5 „ ; +: he 
ittle : a 
own 
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Turkey 1 in Aſia is 1000 miles in length, and 800 


Turkey in Aſia is bounded, on the north, by the 
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this part of the world, between the junction of the 


Tigris and Euphrates, and their ſeparation again be * 

fore they fall into the Perſian gulph. Babylonia was victory 
encompaſſed on the ſouth, weſt, and north by ſome "Ne 

of the branches of the Euphrates, and on the eaſt bi .;.--< h 

the Tigris. This ſpot abounded in rich fields and po ind Sil 

| pulous cities, of which the chief towns was Babylon Tioris. 
3 or Babel, the capital of all ancient Chaldea, and the 4. Ti 
feat of the firft empire in the world. In building th ;:1-4 i. 
cover here there happened the confuſion of tongue; boundec 
from which miraculous circumſtance the city had it, by Med 
name. It was long fince in ruins. _ | and Tab 

2. Meſapotamia or Diarbec, fo named becauſe it lie on the 
in the middle between the rivers Euphrates and Ii yore 4; 
gris, was originally called Aram or Aramea, and con and Ties 

; tained ſeveral provinces, viz. (1) Anthemufia, which gdes the 
| lay on the weſt and north-weſt part of MefſopotamiM this coun 
between the rivers Euphrates and Chaboras, and th Betclis ! 
mountains Taurus and Maſius. The metropolis 0 fuv. the 
this province was Eadeſſa, ſuppoſed to be now calle north ar 
Orfa. (2) Mygdenia was in the north-eaſt of Meſof nurus; 
potamia, near the Tigris, and contained NYibis noi Armenia 
Naſbin.- (3) Arabia Scenitarum lay between the r pey, Has 

vers Chabaras, (now Gulap or Hormitz) and Savor are now 
now called the Set. | 2 : 1 5. Geo 
3. Aria, now called Curdiſtan, is bounded , whic 
the north by Armenia and the mountains Niphates i tzins Cas 

on the ſouth by Sgſſana, and on the eaft by the mou pian ſca ; 
tains Choatres nd Zagrus, which are branches nenia m. 

mount Taurus. It was formerly divided into ſeveiſi which the 
rovinces, of which the chief were (1) Calachene WM Sinus, 7 
the north-weſt part of Aſſyria, containing Calach I 4zon, an 


Chatach, one of the places into which the 1fraclit 
were tranfported. (2) Adiebene, the moſt famo 
province of Aſſyria lying along the. Tigris, and ha 
ing in it Neve, Taid to have been fixty-miles in 0 
ceumference. It is at prefent only a heap of runs, | 
mg over againſt the ancient Labbana or Lambana, ue 

5 _ Monf 


tainous ec 
Which it is 
Albania, a 
formerly ab 
and namel 
Ezine ſea 


t II. Tontny in K Lö 


Mouſul. (3) Gaugamaba is a village famous for the 
defeat of Darius by Alexander the Great; but this 


{ the 
1 be 


was victory is better known by the name of Arbe/a, which 

ſome vas a conſiderable town in that neigbourhood. The 
& by :ivers here are the Gyndes, Lycus, Capros, Gorgos, 

1 po and Sillas, all of which diſcharge themſelves into the 
pyro Tigris. 3 _ | £7, 5 

d the 4. Turcomania, anciently Armenia, which was di- 

g the vided into Armenia major and minor. The firſt was 


gues 
ad itt 


bounded by mount Taurus on the ſouth, on the eaſt 
by Media (now the provinces of Aderbeizan, Gilan, 
and Tabreſtan,) on the north by mount Caucaſus, and 
on the weſt by Armenia minor. The chief places 
were Artaxata the metropolis, now called the Choin, 
and Tigranocerta, ſuppoſed to be Saltania or > ar Be- 
ſides the Euphrates and Tigris, which both riſe in 


it lie 
d Ti 
con 
whicl 


tam! this country, there are the Lycus fuv. the Chelit or 
d thi Betclis Phaſis: the Traflo or Phazzeth and Araxes 


olis 0 
callel 
Meſq 
5 no! 
he rl 
ICON 


north and weſt by the mountains Taurus and Anti- 
taurus 5 on the ſouth by Syria, and on the eaſt by 
Armenia major. Here ſtood Nicapolis, built by Pom- 
pey, Haza Caſaurea, and many more of which there 
are now NO remains. > oe 
5. Georgia comprehends, (t.) The ancient Alba- 
nia, which was bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains Caucaſi and, Ceraunii; on the eaſt by the Caſ- 
pian ſea; on the ſouth by the river Cyrus and Ar- 
menia major. Albania contained many towns, of 
which the chief were, Albana, Getara, Getota, and 
danua. The rivers are Gerrus fluv. Ceſius, Albanus, 
A1zon, and Cyrus. (2.) Veria, now Imerita, a moun- 
tamous country, adjoining to mount Caucaſus, by 
hich it is bounded on the north; on the eaſt by 
Abania, and on the weſt by Colchis. This province 
formerly abounded in towns, which are now unknown 


ed 0 
hates 
moul 
nes ( 
ſever 
hene 
lach 
raelit 
famo 
d ha 


in c 


ins,! and nameleſs, (3.) Colchis Having on the weſt the 
. Ezine ſea 3 on the north mount Corax; on the eaſt 


8 


8 Iberia; 


fluv. the Arais. Armenia minor, is bounded on — 
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4 


Iberia; and on the ſouth Armenia nd part of P;y. 


8 

tus, Colchis 3 is now called Mingrelia, and like all the 3 
reſt is governed by a Prince who is tributary to the = 

Turks. The wretched effects of the Turkiſh govern. . F 

ment are evidently ſeen here; for theſe countries, Iy. 3 
GACUS 5 


ing between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, are 2dmir. de He 
ably ſituated for commerce, which is totally neglected, 3 5 
C alchis, though now abandoned, anciently abound 1d ſo 
in cities, the chief of which were, Pityus magnus, Gar, x 


Dixkeurias, Cyta, and Madia.. (4.) The Boſphorini, i 
who dwelt along the north coaſt of the Pontus Huxi. ; 


nus or Black fea, and extended welt as far as the 3 
Boſphorus Cimmerius or ſtraits of Caffa. Theſe peo- 3 * 
le were divided into the Sindi, Cercetæ, and He. 3 
niochi. Their towns were Phanagoria, Sinda, Ma— 5 2 
amci, Abums and Almia. (5.) The Mæotæ or Mæo— "0 
tidæ, whoſe country now forms the weſtern part of * 2 
Circaſſia, lying along the Palus Maæotis or ſea of Ta 3 
bacche, extending from the Boſphorus Cimmeriut, or be weit 
ſtraits of Caffa, to the mouth of the river Tana c or Wees in 
Done | 
II. NarTorL1,, or the Leſſer Aſia, comprekends 3 
1. Natolia, anciently called Alia minor, was hound- Trop, w 
ed by the Agen ſea or Archipelago, and the Propon- Wi". ral 95 
ri on the weſt; by the mountains of Taurus and the Ne 
Euphrates on the eaſt; and from north to ſouth it Bi , 3 
lay between the Pontus * 11115 or Black Tea, and the Dar dans 
eaſtern part of the Mediterranean, called the Levant. born an 
In this noble and moſt populous part of the world, BL 
there are few of the ancient cities and towns that of cities 
have at preſent names correſponding to them, which by Nept 
is owing to the univerſal devaſtation cauſed in thoie os a 
parts by the Turkiſh tyranny. For fince that has ie e. 
revailed, many cities, towns, and villages, formerly bin 
well focked with inhabitants, and elegantly built, are , "NP 
now quite depopulated, and forgotten 1 in their names, Mor e 
as well as buried in their own ruins, But we mul: Colptus nne 
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Tun over the ancient diviſions which are all Famous . 
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| - | 
ne Greck and Roman. Claſſicks. Natolia compre- 
hended the following provinces. - (I.) Myſia divided 
into Mzſaa minor, and Myſia major. ö 
vas bounded on the north and eaſt by the river Ry 


Cacus 3 On the ſouth by Troas 3 and on the weſt by 


the Hetleſpont and part of Propontis. The chief 
towns and other remarkable places were Cyz:cus, cal- 
led allo Dindymis now Chizico, where was a fine har- 
| f 


bour, a caſtle and towers of marble, the ruins 1 
which are now called Spiga. Lampfacus, Laomedontib, 


Garis, Lampfico, Priapos Laſpi; Germe deſtroyed by 
an earthquake; Apollonia or As. The river Rhyn- 
dacus is now called Artacho ; and the Grenacus or. 


Graricus, where Alexander defeated Darius, goes by 
the name of Lazzara. Myim major had the river 
Laycus, now the Girmaſti, on the ſouth ; the Sca- 


nander ({o famous in Homer, now called the Palæſ- 


camandria) on the north; part of the Ægean ſea on 


the weſt; and Aſia propria on the eaſt. The chief 


places in it were Pergamuin, the capital; Pitane, now 
dt Georgio 3 Adramytteos, Landrimite, and Antan— 
dro, San Dimiti. (2.) Troas, or the kingdom of 
Troy, which lay between the two Myſias. The prin- 
cipal towns and places, were Abydus, now the caſtle 


of the Dardanells on the Aſia fide. Dardanium urbs 


e Promontorium, from which the Trojans were called 
Dardani ; Sigeum urbs et Promontorium, now called; the 
town and Cape of Jamzzari, near which was Achil- 
less tomb; Tra or Ilium, one of the moſt celebrat- 


ed cities in the world, built, according to the poets, | 


by Neptune and Apollo, demoliſhed by means of 
Juno and Minerva, and famous for the ten years war 
carried on againſt it by the Greeks. It is now a heap 
of ruins. Lariſſa, Aſtyra, Aeltia, are names only 


known to antiquity, T he latter city ſtood at the foot 
of the amous mount Ida, in the middle of Troas. 


00400 mons adjoins to mount Ida. The rivers were 

ue 3 : . . . 

a $6a1dy or Paleſcamandria, otherwiſe called 
8 2 _ _Kanthus;z 


Myſia. major 
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Xanthus ; the Sms which falls into the Scamander 

the Andricus, and Aſe pus. 3.) Zolia or Æolis, ſo fer into Phi, 

led from a people of Greece who planted a colony great m 

there. It was bounded on the north and ſouth by the rely un 

rivers Caicus and Kermus, (the former now called = a 
Gaul. 


Caſtri, the latter Sarbat ;) on the eaſt by Aſia pro- 
per; and on the weſt by part of the Archipelago. 
The chief towns were Alea, Grynium, Lumæ, and 
Ppocæa, all deli ghtfully ſituated on the coaſts of the Ar- 
chipelago. (g.) Ienia, which alſo was peopled by a 
Grecian colony, and extended along the ſhore of the 
Mgean lea from thę- river Kermus or Sarbat, to the 
celebrated Meauder, now the Madre. The towns 

here are all famous in hiſtory, as Clazomene now the 
* Grine ; Teos or Teros, Suſor, where Anachreon was 
born; Colophon, Belvedere, one of the cities which 
contended for being the birth- place of Homer; Ephe- 
Tus, which retains its ancient name, the favourite city 
of Diana, whoſe temple there was one ot the fineſt 
in the world. (5. ) Caria, which was bounded by the 
rivers Meander, Lycus, Calbis, and part of the . 
gean fea, It comprehended the ancient Doris, peo- 
pled by a Greek colony, where ſtood the city of Ha- 
_ firarnaſſus, the birth-place of Herodotus the father of 
Hiſtory. Caria Perea lay along the ſea ſhore, and 
Caria Mediterranea farther up the country. The for- 
mer contained Perea Rhodiorum, ſo called, becaule it 
lay over. againſt the ifle of Rhodes, to which it for- 
merly was ſubject. (6.) Lycia, the kingdom of Glau- 
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cus, who brought a great many forces to aſſiſt the 8 (0 
Trojans, was bounded on the ſouth by the ſea, and 3 Di 
on other ſides by Caria, Piſidia, and Pamphytha. _ 
(J.) Lydia or Meonia, was bounded by Ionia, the ri- [3 5 
vers Kermus and Caiftrus, and mount Sipulus. This |. W 5 
province was once exceedingly rich and flouriſhing ; "yay | 
and its principal city Sardis was the reſidence of Cræ- 3 
ſas King of Lydia, the richeſt Prince in his time, and * 5 - 
conquered by Cyrus the Perſian, (8.) Phrygia, which 4 7 
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ir near the centre of Aſia minor, and was divided 


into Phrygia Lpictetos and Phrygia magn?, containing 
creat many towns, the fitnation of which is now en- 
tirely unknown. (9.) Gallio Græcia, or Galatia, ſup- 
poled to have been originally planted by a colony from 
Gaul. It lay north of Phrygia, and was bounded on 
he other fide by Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Cappa- 


Woocia. (10.) Bithnyia was bounded by the river Rhyn- 


icus, part of the'ſea of Marmora, and Afia propria. 
The chief towns are, Nicomedia, formerly the capital; 


Vata, now Iſnich, famous for two general councils 


Wd there; Libiſſa, where Hannibal died and was 


buried, The rivers are Hypius, the Lippo, Lycus or 
Yaorhas, Licho, Elatas, and Lime. (II.) Paphlagonia, 
bounded by the rivers' Partbenius and Halys, (now 
the Dolap and Caſilirmar,) by part of Gallo-Græcia, 
nd the Euxine ſea, The chief Town was Amaſtris, 
1 ſea port on the Euxine. (12.) Pontus, including 
Cappadocia, was bounded on the north by the Zuxine 
Ir Black ſea 3 on the weſt by Galatia and Paphlago- 
a; on the ſouth by Cilicia; and on the eaſt by Ar- 
enia. It contained Saramena, a colony of the Athe- 

ians 3 Trapezus, now Trebiſond; Amaſia, the na- 
ire place of Strabo the Geographer ; Tyana, the 
pirth-place of the famous impoſtor Apollonius Tya- 
us; opus, where the Emperor Conſtantine died. 
he moſt famous river in Pontus is the Thermodon, 
he banks of which was inhabited by the female war- 
lors called Amazons. Near to it ſtood. the city Si- 
lope, (ſo called from Sinope the daughter of Aſopus,) 
ers Diogenes the Cynic philoſopher was born, and 
here King Mithridates anciently kept his court... 
13.) Cilicia, one of the moſt conſiderable provinces 
in Alia minor, was bounded on the north by mount 
lurus ; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea; on 
Fic cait by the river Pinarus; and on the weſt by 
Fanphylia, It was divided by the ancient geograpn- 
as to Gilicia Trachea, or Ajbera, which is a very, 
EE YG . mountainous 
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. mountainous country, and Cilicia Campeſtris. The chief 
i - towns were Tar/us, ſituated on the fea coaſt over 3. 
| gainſt the iſle of Cyprus, It is the native city of St. 
Paul, and was called Tarſus from the horſe Pegaſus 
lofing his tarſus or hoof here, when he threw Belle. 
rophon, going to viſit Jupiter. The river Cydoner 
ran through it. There were many other towns of 
note as Jus, now Giazza, from which the gulph of 
Ho derives its name; Alexandria; Nicopolis ; 


janopolis, and Abbrodifas The rivers are, Pinarus, 


ho, with a cape of the {ame name. 


Pamphyſia, the capital was Antiochia. 


£7 (OT: k <viedition.. 


now the Malmiſtra; Calhcadnus, the Saleſo or Sale- 
There were ſe- 
veral celebrated paſſages over the mountains called 
Pylz Cilicie ; Pyle Tauri, and Pyle Amanides. 
Jauris is a very rough hilly country at the foot of 
mount Taurus, and bounded by Cilicia, Piſidia, Pam. 
Phylia, and the fea. It cont the capital Iſauria, 
and many other towns, of which there is at 9 
no veſtige. It is watered by the river Calydaus. (15. 
Pamphilia lay alonge the ſea-thore between the river 
Melas and mount Climax, and on the north Pindia 
and Hauria. Together with Lycaonidꝰa neighbouring 
province, it formed the kingdom of Amyntas, wig 
bad been firſt ſecretary, and then general to King De- 
Jotarus. He forſook Brutus's party, and joined that 
of Cæſar and Antony, who rewarded him with his 
kingdom. (16.) Pifidia is the only province not vet 
mentioned; it lay to the weſt of Iſauria, and was 
dounded on the other fides by Lycacnia, Cilicia, and 


All theſe pro- 


vinces, famous in the Greek and Roman Hiſtories, 
were diſtinguiſhed for arts, commerce, agriculture, 
and arms. The ſelfiſh and ignorant Turks cultivate 
no more land than ſerves their immediate want; 
but ſo luxuriant is nature in this country, that ſhe 
ſeems to ftrive that it ſhould triumph over its preſent 
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Ill. Syria, in its utmoſt extent, is at preſent known 


by the name of Soria, and contains theſe three great . 


-ovinces, Syria proper, Phemice, Phoenicia, and Pa- 


ina, Paleſtine. Syria, properly fo called, is bounde 


ed on the north by the mounts Taurus and Amanus; 
on the weft by the Mediterranean; on the ſouth by 
Arabia deſerta 3 and on the eaſt by the Euphrates. 
t contained ſeveral ſubdiviſions. 1. Cammogene, the 
moſt northerly part lying between the Euphrates and 
the mounts Taurus and Amanus. The capital was 


S/ata, now Schemplat, the birth place of Lucian 


author of the Dialogues 3 Zeugma was a bridge over 
the Euphrates, of which the ruins are to be ſeen to 
this day. 2. Seleucis and Pieria, theſe two ſmall pro- 
vinces reached from Cammogene, which they had on 
the north, to the river Eleutherus on the ſouth; ha- 
ring part of the Mediterranean on the weſt; and Cyrre 
beſlica.on the eaſt. The capital Antiochia Epidaphnes 
was ſituated on the river Orontes ; Melibæa inſula, 
famous for dying ſcarlet, Hes at the mouth of this ri- 
rer; the other places of note were, Pofedonium, He- 
raclea, Laodicea, Daphne, and Antigonia, of which the 
two latter lay in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Antioch, 3. Cyrrheffica lay between the Euphrates 
and the provinces of Cammogene, Seleucis, and Chal- 
cadone, 4. Chalcidone was a {mall province fouth of 


Cyrrheſtica. The chief towns of which were, Chal- 
eis and Tolmideffa. 


5. Palmyrene was bounded by 
Chalcidone, Celoſgria, Arabia, and the Euphrates. The 
Romans after defeating and taking priſoner the famous 
Queen Zenobia, added this territory to their domi- 


nions. The chief towns in it were Palmyra, Thead. 
mare or Tadmor, of which the noble ruins, now called 


amegara, are to be ſeen to this day; and Thapſacus 
calcd Thipſach in Scripture. 6. Gzhgria was bound- 
ed by Falmyrene, Arabia, mount Libanus,. and the 
ners Orontes-and Marſyas. The chief cities are, 
Damaſcus, Sham, Aphaca, where was a temple of 
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at different times hath been divided in ſeveral man- 


: 2 
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Venus and Heliwpolrs, now Balbec, where are the 
ruins of an ancient temple which diſplay the boldeſt 
plan in architecture ever executed by man. Five 
thouſand people live in apaftments made in the ruins, 
Damaſcus is ſtill pretty populous, and has a many- 
factory of thoſe beautiful ſilks called frbem it Da- 
maſks. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in raw and wrought filk, Damaſk roſes, fruits, and 
hes. FCC 1 
2. Phenice, Phoenicia, the 2d province of Syria, 
was formerly inhabited by the moſt induſtrious trad- 
ing people in the world. It was bounded on the 
north by the river Eleuiberus; on the eaſt by Cælo- 
ſyria; on the ſouth by Paleſtine; and on the weſt by 
the Mediterranean ſea... The towns were Tyrus, now 
called Sur, inhabited by the firſt great merchants in 
the world. It was celebratad alſo for its Tyrian dye, Nemple 
but is now only inhabited by a few miſerable fiſher. » _— 
men who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur, Wl c.1 b 
Sidon, called great Sidon in Joſhua, xi. 8. is now. 1 
named Sayd, carries on ſome traffic, and has an ex- 33 
cellent harbour. Trypolis, Tripol or Tripoli of Syria, 0 
to diſtinguiſh it from Tripoli in Barbary. It conſiſt· the ane 
ed of three towns built at a furlong's diſtance from ns-. 
one another, and inhabited by colonies from Arad — 
Tyre, and Sidon. „ 8 x ee 
23. The third diviſion of Syria is Palgſtine, or ths i e 
Holy Land, called alſo the land of Canaan, and which 2 2 
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ners. Before the conqueſt of it by the Jewiſh nation, 
it was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, of which ve , the , 
have little knowledge. The Jews divided it into WF, . 
twelve tribes, which after the death of Solomon Mit ot 

were converted into the kingdoms of Judea and I- Mich fte 
rael. After the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, it was parce'- ler hs 
led out into ſeveral ſtates or little kingdoms, which WF. is b. 
at length became provinces of the Roman empire. n * 0 
The moſt common diviſion of it is into Galilee ; 5 ontry : 
. e e | . 2narls ; | 
Ay 
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the 

Ldeſe ante, Hurea, and Peræa. 1. Galilee contained the 
Five, tribes of Iſſachar, Zebulun, Aſhar, and Naphtali, 
uns, inhabiting the northern part of Paleſtine between the 
Janus river Jordan and the Mediterranean fea. In this pro- 
Da- ince was the lake of Genneſareth, called otherwiſe 


trade 


; the ſea of Galilee or Tiberias. (2.) Samaritis or Sa- 
an 


maria, contained the tribe of Ephraim, and the half 
5 tribe of Manaſſeh. The capital Samaria, called alfo 
- . Schomron, was a long while the ſeat of the ſchiſm, 
rad- 
1 the 
Oælo- 
{t by 
no 
nts in 
dye, 
iſher- 
deur, 
now. 
n ex- 
Syria, 
mſiſt- 
from 


Arad, 


Salem, Sichar, Sichem, and Sicima was for ſome time 
the reſidence of the Kings of Iſrael. It is now called 
Naplouſe, which is derived from Neapolis, the name 


ichem ſtood the mount Gerizim, on which was the 
temple of the idolatrous Iſraelites 3 and not far from 


properly comprehends only the four tribes of Judah, 


Jalem or Hiergſolyma, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the ancient city Salem, of which Melchizedec was 
King, It was built on four hills ; the firſt named 


Wnount Acra, ſuppofed to be the place on which ſtood 
he ancient city of Salem; the third was mount Mo- 
nach, upon which was erected that noble building, 


Ir the 
vhich 
mane 
ation, 


ch we lortreſs ; the fourth was Bezetha or Kainopolis, that 


|, the new-town, From this hill fprung the brook 


"In ron, which falls into the Dead ſea. On the north 
nd I. Eaſt of Jeruſalem was the mount of Olives, upon 
acc hich ſtood the village of Bethphage, and a little fur- 


Fler that of Bethany. The town now called Jeruſa- 


proportion to what it was anciently. The whole 
untry is now thinly peopled, and ill cultivated, 
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maria ; Fudea; the ore Philiſtenes; Tra- 


upon the ſeparation of the Jews and the Iſraelites. 


giren it by the Romans, when they repaired it. Near 


it was mount Ebal. (3.) Fudea is a name ſometimes 
Juled by the ancients to denote all Paleſtine, but it 


Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon. The capital was Jeru- 


mount Sion, or the city of David; the ſecond was 


he temple of Jeruſalem, which was alſo a kind of 


em, is built on the ruins of Kainopolis, and ſmall. 


owing, 
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owing-to the irregularity of the government, which tn, 10 
is ſo great, that a peaſant who ſows the ground i, Le. hoy 
ſometimes attended by an armed friend to prevent ſuſtinia 
him from being robbed' of the feed. (4+) The coun net, in 
try of the Philiſtenes, named Philiſtan, lay between nto 8) 
the tribes of Simeon and Dan, and the Mediterranean id the 
ſea, Their moſt conſiderable towns were Gerara, or eſtal 
Gibethon, Gaza, Aſcalon, Gath, and Accaron. (50 1 fits 
Traconitis was a mountainous and barren count nes 

containing the half tribe of Manaſſeh beyond Jordan, Cod Al 
(6.) Iturea contained the tribe of Gad. The inhabi. kits» 
tants called Hurei are ſometimes joined with the Ara- ea 
bians whoſe neighbours they were. The capital wal... a; 
Ramoth-Gilead. (7.) Perea contained the tribe o Ries 
Reuben, and was parted from the land of the Moabite 3 
and Midianites by the river Arnon, which falls int "HE 
the Dead ſea or ſea of Sodom, The capital of Perez en 
was Gadara. : 358 _ wy. 
Climate and Produce, —The air and climate of this betting. 
country are delightful to the utmoſt degree, and m. tity to 
turally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution. But ti M. - 
plague is here doubly deſtructive from the native ina . 
dolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſtitious belief in ih ope 
predeſtination, which prevents them from ufing the Tur. 
meaſures neceſſary to defend themſelves againſt tag fight 
calamity. The dominions of the Turks produce al By the 
the luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, auge others 
Hk, corn, wine, oil, fruits of every ſpecies; —_ ached tc 
myrrh, frankincenſe, and oderiferous : plants 1 
drugs grow here without culture, which is little prac- , Eg 
tiſed by the Turks. - MW! hypo; 
We find here all the metals that are to be H 
with in the richeſt kingdoms of Europe ; and bay e, the 
medicinal ſprings and baths exceed every thing Mid or 5 
rnd. ĩ . e % 
Population. — The population is not exactly 15 p bw knoy 
tained, but the Turkiſh Emperor is thought to hate 
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Toy R:ligion — The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahome- 

which n, fo called from Mahomet the author of it, who | 

ind bas born in the ſixth century, and in the reign of I 

reren futinian XIth Emperor of Conſtantinople. Maho- ; 

coun ct, in the early part of his life, travelled as a factor { 

tweengg to Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. He there obſer- [| 

acc the vaſt variety of ſects in religion, and thought © i 

erer eſtabliſhing a new one of his own. Being ſubje&t | 9 
(50 to fits of the epilepſy, he gave out that theſe were 


200 traces into which he was miraculouſly thrown by i 
orden cod Almighty, and during which, he was inſtructed” [1 
nhabl. in his will. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by living a il 
ere and auſtere life, he gained a number of fol- 1 
al "i owers, and boldly declared himſelf a Prophet ſent in- 4 
ribe ate the world to teach the will of God, and to com- 1 
babite pel mankind to obey it. In the city of Mecca, where id 
is in :homet was born, the greater part of the inhabi- i 
7 11:0: were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit, and I 
c i ered into a deſign to cut him off. But Mahomet 
1 petting. notice of their intention, fled from his native 
5 0 tity to Medina Talmachi, or, the city of the Pro- 
ut Wt. The fame of his miracles being greateſt at a 
el Witznce, the inhabitants of Medina received. him 
clic 5 ith open arms, in the 622d year of Chriſt, which is 
* * e Turkiſh æra, called in Arabic Hegira, that is, 
ak e tight. . 
UCC 2 | by the afliſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and 
- by Pf others whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily 
888 f ed to him, he brought over all his countrymen 
8 . 0 his doctrines. The contagion ſpread over Arabia, 
Prat yr, Egypt, and Perſia. Mahomet, from a deceit- 
4 ul hypocrite, became the greateſt Monarch in his 
1 =" He died in 629, leaving two branches of his 
ing eue the Chaliphs (or Prieſts and Kings) of Perſia 
© WI" of Egypt. The former of theſe turned their 
acer to the eaſt, and ſubdued all thoſe provinces 

ow known by the name of Turkey in Aſia and Eu- 


o have 


ligicl. 


Pp, They were here ſucceeded by the Turks, who 
: embraced 
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embraced their religion, and are now the moſt 203. 
lous profeſſors of it. The chief articles conſiſt ; 
the prohibition of drinking ſtrong liquors, the doc. 
trine of predeſtination, and a paradiſe hereafter 9 
all ſenſual enjoyments. | 
Commerce and Manufafures.—Theſe are as my 
neglected here as in Turkey in Europe. The mo} 
valuable commodities, ſuch as filk, a · variety of drugy 
and dyed ſtuffs, are exported without having received 
any additional value from the labour of the native; 
The internal commerce of the Empire is extremely 
{mall, and intirely managed by Jews and Armenians 


In their traffic with Europe, the Turks are altogetheſ ble Red 
paſſive. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, reſonpalous. 

hither with their commodities, and bring back tho rates; ! 

of Turkey in the fame bottoms. The Aſiatic Turks Mahome 

are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting veſſels; the chief lis body 

royal navy lying on the ſide of Europe. _ NE 

| . 5 8 with 400 

N F 

| | 8 . called fre 

& R A . boy far 

. = q It conta 

= . | are ſtylec 

Arabia is fituated between 12 and 30 degrees north a ge Cl 

latitude, and between 35 and 60 degrees eaſt long ang of 

| tude, being 1300 miles in length, aud in ſome places = 


near 1200 miles in breadth. 
Arabia is a large peninſula, bounded, on the north 

by Turkey; on the eaſt, by the gulph of Paſſora or 
Perſia, and the gulph of Ormus; on the ſouth bi 
the Indian ocean; on the weſt by the ſtraits of Ba 

| belmandel ; the Red ſea and the Iſthmus of Suez; 
which divides it from Africa. 
Arabia is divided into three great parts, vix. I. As 
rabia Petræa. 2. Arabia Deſerta. 3. Arabia Felix 
I. ARABTA PETRA or SToNY ARABIA, is Ul 
moſt northerly diviſion; whereof the northern pe | 
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t „ire full of barren mountains, poorly inhabited, and 0 
6a W(ubjcct to the Turks. But the ſouthren parts are fer- 4 
iſt i | 


tle, full of people, and governed by Princes of their 
wn. Here are the two famous mounts Hoteb and 
ginai; as alſo the deſerts of Zin and Paran, in whic 
the Ifraclites ſo long wandered. The chief towns 
are, Hara and Suez. Pe 7 
II. ARABIA DESERTA, or the DESART ARA- 
514, lies in the middle; and is ſo called from the 
large ſandy, ſcorching deſerts in it, through which 
travellers are obliged to ſteer their courſe by the ſtars, 
or mariner's compaſs; but toward the Euphrates and 
the Red ſea, the ſoil is fertile, and the country po- 


e doc. 
ter of 


much | 
2 moſt 
drugy 
ceived 
atives| 
emely 
nians. 


_ pulous. 'The chief towns are, Anna on the Euph- | 11 
tho rtes; Mecca, famous for being the birth-place of 1 
Ty. i lahomet; Medina, where Mahomet died, and where 1 
ciel lis body is depoſited. There is a ſtately temple or 1 
moſque here ſupported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed N 
with 4000 ſilver lamps. F 5 a 1 
III. ARABIA FELIX or the HAPPY ARABI4, fo. 1 
called from its great fertility and continual verdure, „ 
3s by far the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the three. 1 
It contains a good many provinces, ſome of which 1 
are ſtyled kingdoms. The chief towns are Mocho, FEY 
north berge city on the ſtraits of Babelmandel, famous for 7 
long plenty of coffee; and Sibit, Hadramat, Caſſeon, Se- M 
places gur, Muſcat, Jamama, and Elcalf. hs, | WW. 
| Fach of theſe three great diviſions of Arabia was ö my 
north Wciently ſubdivided · into many ſmaller parts, but as 1 
ora af beſe do not often occur, we ſhall only mention the Wm 
th b rrincipal of them. In Arabia Petrza, Rabboth Am- 1004 
f Baron was inhabited by the Ammonites. The Moab- I. 
guet es dwelt in Arr, Arcopolis, Rabba: Madian, which 


ſtil retains its ancient name, was a town of the Midi- 
mites: The Hagarens, Amalekites, and a part of 
the Ihmaelites were the other inhabitants of this pro- 
nce. The moſt conſiderable people in Arabia De- 
Ka, were the ——_— inhabiting Thadſacus, &c. 
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ſpices. There is a pearl-fiſhery in the gulph of Baſ 
8 ſora. This country abounds in camels, whoſe natur 


in uſe. 


and the Aufidzz who dwelt in Aufidis, ſuppoſed i be, 
be the land of Uz, where Job is ſaid to have lived 7 5 
Arabia Felix or the Happy, was anciently inhabitee , "Th 
by a great many different tribes, called Nomades „ 
from the wandering paſtoral life which they led. Ih 3 
principal tribe was the Saraceni, who poſſeſſed th bute | 
part of Arabia which lies along the north-eaſt coaſt of ne * 
the Red fea. They were the followers of Mahomet ie prin 
Whoſe religion has already been deſcribed under thi dare 1 
article of Turkey; and under the government of hi Religis 
ſucceſſors. They reduced moſt part of Spain, Italy gion, 
and the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 1 . 
Climate and Produce.— The air in Arabia is very ho it. anc 
and unhealthful ; and when winds blow high, torn 3 by 
of ſand are raifed, which prove always dangerous, an [: was 
often fatal to travellers. The towns and cultivate Ine to v 
lands lie moſtly on the coaſt, where the foil is richt the x 
producing coffee, manna, myrrh, caſſia, balm, frank 


rone at 
incenſe, dates, oranges, lemons, and other fruits an 


is wonderfully ſuited to this ſcorched climate, | 
being creatures that can live ſeveral days without wa : 
ter. 175 | 
Inhabitants. —The deſcendents of Iſhmael ſpreirne pe: 
_ themſelves into this country, and cutting off the ol grees of 
inhabitants, poſſeſſed themſelves of moſt part of Ares eaſt! 
bia. They were a vagabond race, reſiding io in k 
tents, ſhifting from place to place, and living Va9;.. + 
plunder and robbery, in which practiſes they continu eaſt, 1 
remarkable even to this day; ſo fully is the ancien, and 
prediction, with reſpect to Iſhmael, verified, Tha weſt, b 
his hand ſhould be againſt every man, and ever 
man's hand againſt his. At the ſame time it muſt ſei: 7 
owned, that ſuch of them as have applied themlelve Hria 
to ſtudy, diſcover genius. To them we owe our ah bets 
rithmetical figures, and the method of notation nager in 
J 7 eee, ne de in P! 
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: livedWiferent titles; ſuch as, Xerif, Emir, Iman, Caliph, 


habit . They are abſolute monarchs in their own domi- 
made ons; but all or moſt of thoſe in Arabia Petra and. 
d. ThW:fcrta, are tributary to the Grand Signior. Their 
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Whe princes of Arabia Felix are free and independent, 
dare ſaid never to have been conquered, - 2 


gion, are Mahometans. Their language ſeems to 
e ſome dialect of the Hebrew. They are very fond 
it, and pretend that it is the language which was 
oken by Adam and Eve in Paradiſe. „„ 
It was from this country that the Queen of Sheba 


ery hot 
ſtormy 
us, and 


[tivate me to viſit Solomon; though the Abyſſinians infiſt 
is richt the poſterity of Solomon fits on the Abyſſinian 
\ frankWrone at this day, „ 

11ts and | 
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The Perſian empire is ſituated between 2 s and 45 
prees of north latitude, and between 45 and 70 de- 
tes eaſt longitude, being 1200 miles in length, and 


mg k oo in breadth z3 and bounded, on the north, by 
102 "'callia, the Caſpian ſea; and Uſbec Tartary,; on 
ont caſt, by Eaſt India; on the ſouth, by the Tndia 
. an, and the gulph of Perſia or Baſſora; and on 
z Tha Weſt, by Turkey. 85 0 e . 
erer! Hifory.— Modern Perſia, comprehends the 


mult b 
mſelve 
» QUT 4 
on nos 


Fent Hyrcania, Sufiana, Parthia, Media, and part 
ria, Iberia, and Colchis.. Theſe countries ori- 
ally belonged to ſeveral Princes whoſe names are 
orded in the Bible, but of whom no mention is 
e in profane hiſtory. In proceſs of time they 

„ 12 : came 


rumen 


TT ET. 2 


Grernment,—The Arabian Kings and Princes have 


ibute, however, is only ſome annual preſent of a 
ne horſe, camel, dromedary, or ſome ſuch thing. 


Religion and Language.—The Arabians, as to their 
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Choraſſan, 


came all under as dominion of the Palins Whoſe 
empire was founded by Cyrus 556 years before Chriſt 
and ſucceeded to that of the Aſſyrian or Babylonian. | 
It ended in the perſon of Darius, who was conquered 
by Alexander the Great 329 years before Chriſt. Te 
Romans, notwithſtanding all their conqueſts, never 
fully ſubdued Perſia, and the natives had Princes » 
their own who more than once defeated the Roman 
\ legions. , The ſucceflors of theſe Princes, however 
were overcome by the famous Tartar chieftain' Tamer: 
lane, whoſe poſterity was ſupplanted by a Doctor o 
the Mahometan law, and the anceſtor of the Sophi 
family, who now, under the title of Sophi, {its on the 
throne of Perſia, 

Ancient Diviſions. —Parthia and Hyrcania, former 
ly united, contained the province of Perſia, now cal 
led the Morafſim.. 

Suftana joined to the river Tigris, and is now called 
Chuliſtan: It had Su/a for its capital, which is ſup 
poſed to be the ſame town with what is now called 
Sciſter. It contained many other towns, particular- 
ly Paſines vallum, near the place where the united 
rivers of Tigris and Euphrates fall into the Perlu 


gulph. 


Perſia propria contained aku is now called the 
Tarſiſtan, and part of Irac-Agem. The chief towns 
here were, Perſepolis, formerly the capital, now de 
ſtroyed; it Rood 1 near Schiras; Paſargadæ, Sycbo a ao 


Ardea, 


The other provinces of modern Perſia were in 
cluded under the ancient Media, Aflyria, Iberia, and 


Colchis. 


Provinces. 


AJ 


Sabluſtan, 
Sipiſtan, 
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whoſe Provinces. T Chief Towns. 

 Chric WM Kerman, SGombroon, Ormus. 
lonian Farſiſtan, Schiras, Nagira, Siraf. 
aquereꝗ Chuſiſtan, Souſter, Caſbin, Madar. 
t. The Irac-Agem, 4 Is PAHAN. | 

» never Curdeſtan, Arxrnova, Courmebad. 
Inces 0 Aderbeitzen,. Tauris, or Eibatana. 
Roman Gangea, _ _. Gangea, 

2 wever Dageſtan, ä 

Tamer Mazanderan, | Terki. F 

Ctor of Gilan, _ Gilan, Ferrabat, Reſcod.. 
> vophi_M Chirvan, Derbent, Baku. 


4ir.—Thoſe parts of Perſia which border upon 
mount Caucaſus and the Caſpian ſea, are cold, as 
lying in the neighbourhood of mountains generally 
covered with ſnow. In the midland provinces: the 
air is pure and agreeable, but in the ſouthern extre- 
nity hot, and often full of noxious. vapours which. 
prove mortal to the inhabitants. 


on the 


ormer 
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called 
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7 called Mountains, —Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which 
ticulat are now commonly called the mountains of Daghiſ- 
united tan; and the vaſt collection of mountains called 


Taurus, run through the middle of this continent. 
from leſſer Aſia to India. | 
Rivers —The Oxus divides Perſia from Uſbec 
Tartary 3 ; it has the river Indus on the eaſt, and the 
Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt ; but it is obſerved. 
that no country of. ſo great an extent has fo. few na- 
vigable rivers within itſelf as Perſia. | 
dil and Produftions,—The ſoil is far "IR being, 
luxuriant towards Tartary and the Caſpian ſea, but 
with culture it might produce excellent corn and 
fruits. South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the 
country in corn, wine, fruits, and oil, is hardly to be 
equalled. The dates, oranges, piſtachia nuts, me- 
lons, and cucumbers are delicious; great quantities 
of ilk are likewiſe produced here; and the gulph of. 
; a © __ Baſlora.. 
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Baſſora formerly furniſhed Europe and Aſia with very With g 
tine pearls. Some parts near Iſpahan produce almo WM, hir 
all the flowers that are valued in Europe; and fron nee, 
iome of them, the roſes eſpecially, they extract wa. armer 
ters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, which form ; Onver 
conſiderable article in commerce. The Perſian aflafx. Mot ol 
tida flows from a plant called Hullot, and turns into 2 MN 
gum. JJ ⁵ uildin 
Manufactures and Commerce, —The Perſians exce! M\ihor 
all the world in the manufactures of filk, mohair, f ton 
carpets, and leather. Their dying is ſuperior to tha inaret 
of Europe; and their ſilver and gold laces and threads, Mics, on 
are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. Their en. WW and 
broideries and horſe-furniture are not to be equalled, r bell: 
nor are they ignorant of the pottery and window. glaß N urpoſe 
manufacture. On the other hand, their carpenters Hor can 
are very indifferent artiſts, which is faid to be owing Moſt me 
to the ſcarcity of wood in Perſia, Their jewellers and ring 
gold-ſmiths are clumſy workmen, and they have littl: WWonveni 
{kill in drawing or painting. The Perſians have li- Wh: ſou! 
tle ſhipping of their own, and their trade is carried ietan 
on in foreign bottoms. That with the Engliſh and hite v 
other European nations, by the gulph of Ormus, was bree ſe 
the moſt advantageous they had; but their perpetual refiing, 
wars during the laſt century about the ſucceſſion to eth. 
the throne, have almoſt entirely ruined their com- Mod of 
merce. The Ruſſians are now maſters of the navigz MWWpportu: 
tion of the Caſpian ſea, and ſeem unwilling that ay. 
other nation ſhould ſhare in it, which will prevent Relig: 
the Engliſh trade with Perſia through Ruffia. Ali, 
Population and Manners.—If we may judge by the mar, t 
vaſt armies raiſed in Perſia, in modern as well as 1 remely 
ancient times, the country muſt abound with inhab- ed with 
tants. The Perſians of be th ſexes are generally hand. aurs in 
ſome, wear large turbans which they never pull off | piece | 
even out of reſpect to their Kings. The materials o mate 
their cloaths are very expenſive, conſiſting of the | Perſia, 


moſt valdehle filks, furs, and | cottons, embrojdere 
| e e with 
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th very h gold and filver. Next the ſkin they wear calli- 
almoſt o ſhirts, over them a veſt, which reaches below the 

d fron nee, and girt with 3 ſaſh, and over them a looſe 

& w. rment ſomewhzt ſhorter. They love muſic and 
forma oaverſation, and are fohder of country exereiſes than 
aſſafc. oſt of the eaſtern nations. | | 
into a Moſiues and Bagnios, — The moſques are. religious 


excel lahometan countries. They are ſquare, generally 
nohair, 


to that nnarets, each of which has. three little open galle- 


hreads, Mies, one above another; theſe are the places for pray- 
ir em. rand other worſhip, to which people are called, not 
nalled, y bells, but by certain officers appointed for that 
W. glaſs orpoſe. No woman is allowed to enter the moſque, 
penters er can a man with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near 
owing ost moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 


ers and luring three days, and the tomb of the founder, with 


e little onreniencies for reading the Koran, and praying for 
we lit- Mie ſouls of the deceaſed. The bagnios in the Maho- 
carried WWictan countries, are commonly circular, built of 


1; and hite well poliſhed ſtone or marble, and contain 
is, was rec ſeparate apartments, one for dreſſing and un- 
rpetul Wrefiing, a ſecond for the water, and third for the 


lion to 


com- Hood of a moſque, that the worſhippers may have an 
naviga-pportunity of performing their ablutions before they 
Lat any pray. 5 


revent! Ragin. — The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſect 
8 I It Ali, which differs in many reſpects from that of 
by the 


Mas 10 ggemely ſuperſtitious, and the doctrine of Ali is blen- 


nhab- ed with many of the Bramin rites: The Guebres or, 
hand. Waurs in Perſia have a high veneration for fire ; and 
ll of piece of ground, impregnated with ſurpriſing in- 
rials of Emmatory materials, near the city Bahu in the north 
of the Pcrfia, is the chief ſcene of their devotions. 
idered Cogflitutian. 


with 
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uildings, pretty much of the ſame form over all the 


f ſtone, having ſix high towers above them called 


ich. There is always a bagnio in the neighbour- 


Omar, the great apoſtle of the Turks. Both are ex- 
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in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. The Sophi or Em. 
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Conſtitution.— The government of Perſia is abſolute 
and 01 


peror chuſes his favourites as he pleaſes, and the Din 
ſmalleſt diſobedience to their will is attended with leſs kt 
immediate death; and the inſtances given of the WM bare! 
cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahome. It was 
tan Princes in Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecial. dia 
iy during the two laſt centuries — Indici. 
 Revenues;—The King is maintained by his crown. Indi 
lands, befides which he claims a third of the cattle, rorth 
corn, and fruit of his ſubjects ; and there is no coun- on the 
try where the taxes are more rigorous, or come tog an 
higher amount. Ee Wy by Ged 
Military Strength — The Perſians: are ſuppoſed to prehen 
be more powerful by land than the Turks. Till Great 
of late their force chiefly confiſted of cavalry, but in- ers ! 
fantry is now become ſtill more in repute ; they have ns it: 
no fortified towns, and though Kouli Khan, who died , 
in 1747, built a navy, we hear nothing of it fince nd 4. 
his time. I To ne 35 
Language and Learning.—The language ſpoken in M India 
Perſia is a ſort of Arabic, with a great mixture of the rlve 
other words. The Perſians excel more in poetry Wh uniry 
than in any other ſort of literature. The aſtrologers: by the ] 
are in as great reputation in this empire now, as the: nhabite 
magi were formerly, _ | f * 
| iſlands f 

| ocean, 
5 Ä i Nga Ava anc 
INDIA 1x GENERAL WM, 
oY = | | ; 8 now + 
FER 1 ä 2 3 1 fi. diam, an 

Situation and Boundaries. — This vaſt country is 1 9 
tuated between the 66th and 1o0gth degrees of eaſt A Ta U 
longitude, and between 1 and 40 of north latitude. cients. 
It is bounded on the north by the countries of Uſbec empire 
empire, 


Tartary and Thibet; on the ſouth by the Indian 5 
VV | | cC.can; 


ſ 
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Molu ! Caan; on the eaſt by China and the Chineſe ſea; 
r Em. and on the weſt by Perſia and the Indian ſea. ; 

d the Diviſions, Ancient and Modern, —India was much 
| with bes known to the ancients than to the moderns, who 

F the bare been drawn thither by the advantages of trade. 
nome. l was divided into four parts, India intra Gangem ; 
\ecial. dia extra Gangem, Sinarum Regio, and Inſulae Maris , 


CURR 1 2 | | 
India on this fide the Ganges was bounded on the 
north by mount Imaus ; on the eaſt by the Ganges; 
on the ſouth by the Sinus Gangeticus, or bay of Ben- 
ral, and part of the Indian ocean; and on the weſt. 
by Gedroſra, Arachofra, and Parapamiſus, which com- 


rown- 
cattle, 
coun- 
e tO 2. 


ſed to vrehended a great part of what is now called the 
Tin Great Mogul's dominions. The moſt conſiderable 


rivers in thoſe parts, beſides the Indus, which ſtill re- 
tains its ancient name, are the Cophes, Choes, and Ga- 
rear, which all run into it, and the rivers Hydaſpes 
and Aceſines, between which lay the dominions of 
King Porus, conquered by Alexander the Great. 
India extra Gangem, was bounded on the weſt by 
the river Ganges; on the north by Scythia; by the 
country of the Sinæ om the eaſt ; and on the ſouth 
by the Indian ocean. The people called Gangaride 
inhabited the land near the mouths of the Ganges, 
at preſent called the kingdom of Bengal. Their 
chief town was Gange, which ſtood in one of the 
lands formed by the Ganges, before it falls into the 
ocean, Leſtarum regio contained the kingdoms of 
Ara and Pegu, the chief in which was Samarade. 
Uherſoneſas aurea, named otherwiſe Sophira, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the Ophir of Solomon, contained what 
b now the peninſula of Malacca, the kingdom of 8 


ut in- 
have 
> died: 
fince 


cen in 
Ire of 
poetry 
logers 


as the 


5 they 


is ſi- m, and the iſland of Sumatra. + 
eat Sarum regio, or the country of the Sinæ (now the 
ade, ettern parts of China), was but little known to the 
Tec dents. And as for the eaſtern part of that vaſt 
an o- tre, together with eaſtern Tartary and Japan, 


cean; 


l , — W 5 — 
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« unknown eaſtern iſlands.” 


INDIA WITHIN ; GANGES ; ; or, the Empire of 


4 bounded; on the north, by Uſbec Tartary and 
of Bengal; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, by the In- 
dian ocean; and on the weſt, by Perſia. 


del; 2. the ſouth-weſt diviſion, or coaſt of Malabar, 
3. the north-caſt diviſion; 4. the north-weſt Giviſion. 
5. the middle diviſion. | 


European factories or ſettlements are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the nation annexed. to the towns 


. Tanjour, 


they were all included by the ancients under $6 « the 4 


Nandi. The iſtands in the Indian ſea mentioned | 
by the ancients are Taprobane, probably the iſland of 
Ceylon, Solis Inſulae, unknown, Maniolae Inſula, 
the 8 and Ae, Celebes. 5 8 
| Laſt ( 


the Great Mogul; conſiſting of the hither Penin- 
ſula, and the great e called Indoſtan. 


India within, or on this ſide, he's river Ganges, i is 
Aituated between 7 and 40 degrees north latitude, 
_ between 66. and 92 degrees eaſt longitude, be- Golco 
2000 miles in length, and 1500 miles in breadth, | 


'Thibet ; on the eaſt, by Acham, Ava, and the bay O ir 
8 


India within Ganges is divided i into five great parts, 


viz. 1. The ſouth- eaſt diviſion, or coaſt of Coroman- Il, Th 


end 


In the following ſubdiviſions of theſe five parts, the | 


where they; are. Weſt C 


2 


I. The . divi a or = of Coromandel, compre 


bends. | 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Madura, *' _ Madura. - 
C Tanjour. | 1 
Trinchmbrr, Danes. CD 


Provinces, 


t II. 


the 


oned 


id of 


(ulae, 


re of 
enin- 


28, 18 


tude, 


„ be- 
adth, 
and 
2 bay 
e In- 


parts, 
man- 
abar, 
iſion. 


;, the 
1ſhed 
-OWNS 


pre- 


VINCES, 


Golconda, 
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| Chief Towns S. 
{ Negapatan, Engliſh, 
| Biſnagar. _- 
Porta Nova, Dutch. 
Fort St David, Engliſh, 
Pondicherry, French, 


 Provixcese 


Laſt Carnate, 4 Conymere, Englith. 


| Coblon. 
| Sadraſapatan, Dutch. 
.< | St Thomas, Portugueſe. 
I Fort St George, or Madras, Engliſh; 
. I UPellicate, Dutch. 5 
- __ OColconda. 8 
' | Gani, diamond- mines. / 
Muſſulapatan, Engliſh and Dutch. 
_ | Vizacapatan, Engliſh, 
= | Dutch. | 
2 Ballaſor, Engliſh. —— 


Orixa, 


Il. The ſouth-weſt diuiſion, or coaſt of M, alabar, compre 


hende 


Tegapatan, Dutch. 
Angengo, Engliſh. 
Cochin, Dutch. 

| Callicut, Engliſn. 


Weſt Carnate, 4 Tillicherry, Engliſh. 


Cananore, Dutch. | | 
Mangelore, Dutch and Portugeuſe. 

Baſſilore, Dutch and Portugueſe. 

LRaalconda, diamond-mines. 


— 
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Provinces, Chief Towns. bee 
ZH 5 Cawar, Engliſh. Tefſel 
8 Goa, Portugueſe. dul. 
| CS Viſapour. e V. 
8 > Dab 2 Engliſh FCa 
8 Dabal, Engl 7 
LH Decan, | 1 Dundee, — — 
f Is Schoule, Portugueſe. . 
II Bombay ine and town, Engliſh, Paß 
Baſſaim, Portugueſe. India 
w alſette, Portugueſe. the II 
"Daman, Portugueſe. More! 
#5 Surat, Engliſh, and Dutch, called 
to \ | Swalley. - cient I 
| Cambaya, ag < Barak, Engliſh a and Dutch. of fov 
Guzarat, 1 Amadabat. Mogul. 
: | Cambaya, and thi 
1 d N ma, th 
tained ; 
he beq 
1 II. T he north divj 2 on eee comme 
chip. 
4 Calicute, Engliſh. Gd 
Fort. William, Engliſh... lowed t 
Huigly, Engliſh. bn alw. 
Bengal, 4 Dakka, Engliſh. = except t 
„ Malda, Engliſh * Dutch. 5 cuſtome 
Chatigan. oolent 
5 Caſſumbazar. hies ori 
Naugracut, Naugracut. who fou 
Jeſuat, Rajapour. Jorerthrc 
3 Patna. Empire, 
Necbal, Necbal. Comm 
Gor, Gor. trades v 
' Rotas, 1 > Rotas. Dicer wo 
Wing, ( 
TV. The acetal diviſion comprehends the prd Us faid/ 


vince of Soret, whoſe capital is Jagnal; and the pr WW vich/t 
__ N 
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zinces following, with capitals of the ſame name, viz. 
[eſſelnmere, Tata, Bucknor, Multan, Haican, and Ca- 
bul. | £ | 

V. The middle diviſion comprehends the province 
of Candiſh, whoſe capital is Medipour ; and the fol- 
owing provinces with capitals of the ſame name; viz. 
Berar, Chitor, Ratipor, Narvar, Gualeor, Agra, Delly, 
Lahor, Hendowns, Caflimere, Jengapour, and Aſmer. 
Prpulation and Inhabitants. — The Mahometans in 
India are called Moors, and computed at 10,000,000 3 
the Indians are computed at about 100,060,000. . 
More than the half of India is ſubject to petty Kings 
called Rayas, who derive their deſcent from the an- 
cent Princes of the country, and exerciſe all rights 
o ſovereignty, paying only a tribute to the Great 
Mogul. the original inhabitants are called Gentoos, 
and their prieſts. Bramins. Theſe pretend that Bram- 
ma, their legiſlator both in politics and religion, ob- 
tained a book from God, called the Vedam, which 
he bequeathed to them. On this book they have 
commentaries containing their religious rites and wor- 
hip. The Gentoos are divided into different tribes, 
xcording to their profeſſion, and theſe are not al- 
lowed to have any connection with one another; the 
lon always follows the profeſſion of his father. All 
except the Rayah-poots, who arc the ſoldiers, and ac- 
cuſtomed to an active life, are a timid, weak, in- 
dolent people. The Mahometans in India are colo- 
nes originally from Turkey, Perſia, and Arabia, 
ho founded kingdoms-in ſeveral places, which were 
prcrthrown by Tamerlane the author of the Mogul 
Empire, which ſtill ſubſiſts. kh | | 
Commerce and Manufafures—Tn all handicraft 
trades which the inhabitants underſtand, they are 
mcer workmen than the Europeans; and in weaving, 
10g, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, 
is ſaid that the Indians do as much with their feet 
6 WIth their hands. The fineneſs of their linen, and 
1 . their 


y 5 5 8 5 
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their filligree work in gold and ſilver, are beyond a. ther 
ny thing of that kind to be found in other places of A veal: 
the world. The commerce of India has ever been 150 

- coveted by all nations of the world, and at preſent i; wiſe 
chiefly in the hands of the Engliſh and Dutch. D 

_ Government, —The Mogul is an abſolute Monarch, . 
and his crown is hereditary. He reſides at Delly or lages 
Agra, except in the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is uſual fortit 
for him to form a camp in the fields, where he is at. facto. 
tended, not only by the military, but by moſt of the WM i {ai 
great men in the empire. The Mogul's ſons hare one ! 
the title of Sultans, and his daughters that of Slianas. miles 


His viceroys or governours of provinces, are ſtyled 


Nabobs ; and the princes and petty kings tributary to Pe 
him, of which there are a great number in this en- tie 
pire, eſpecially in the hither peninſula, are Raja. white 
The great officers of his army are called Omrat:;! inhat 
and ſuch as have been generals are ſtyled Mirza. tawn. 
His revenues are computed at L. 40, ooo, ooo Ster- Re 
ling. His forces amount to 300,000 horſe; and he nobil 
can raiſe more than double that number of infantry; but t 
beſides 50,000 elephants. V5 0 ed B. 
Engliſb Settlements. — Bengal, of all the Indian pro- mans 
vinces, is the moſt intereſting to an Engliſh reader. La 
It is deemed the ſtore-houſe of the Eaſt Indies. Its this c 
fertility exceeds any thing known elſewhere, and the but it 
produce conſiſts of rice, ſugar-canes, corh, mulberry, ſtood 

and other valuable trees. Its callicos, ſiks, ſaltpetre, | 

lakka, opium, wax, and civet go over all the world; ” 
and proviſions here are in great plenty and cheap. NO! 
The principal Engliſh factory is at Calcutta, call. nin 
ed Fort William. The town itſelf is in poſſeſſion of. 
the Engliſh, and governed by a Mayor and Alder- Inc 
men. Fo | : 5 30 d 
_ Guzarat is a maritime province on the gulph of | 109 c 
Cambaya, and one of the fineſt in India, but inhabl- I" 
and 1 


ted by a fierce rapacious people. It is ſaid to con- 
| tain 35 cities, and Amad-abat is the capital, pres 
| on there! 
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yond z. de is an Engliſh 6 and it is ſaid to vie in 
laces of! 
er been 
eſent Is 
„ 
Onarch, 


Jelly Or 


150 miles. from it lies Surat, where they have like- 
wiſe a flouriſhing factory. 

Dutch Seltlements.—Agra is the largeſt province in 
all Indoſtan, containing 40 great towns and 340 vil- 
ages. The capital is Agra, and its caſtle the largeſt 


is uſual fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a 
e is at- factory there. They have another at Dakka, which 
of the is (aid to be one of the largeſt cities in Bengal; and 
is have one ſtill more conſiderable at Huigley, which lies 50 
atanas, miles to the north of Calcutta, and is a place of im- 


ſtyled menſe trade for the richeſt Indian commodities. 


tary to 


lis em- the Moors and Moguls in the north of India are 
Raja. white; towards the ſouth, in the inland parts, the 
1rah; ; inhabitants are black; and on the coaſt they are of a | 


[ir2a5, tawny or olive complexion. 
 Ster- Religion. The Great Mogul himſelf, moſt of the 
ind he nobility, the Moors, and Moguls, are Mahometans : - 


but the Blacks are all Pagans, whoſe prieſts are call- 


antry; 
dd Braminc, being the ſucceſſors of the ancient Brach- 


n pro- 


mans; and their military are ſtyled Rajaputes. by 
cader. Wi Language. — T here are ſeveral languages ſpoken in 
. Its his country, viz. the Bramin, Malabar, and Gentoo; 


1d the | 
berry, 
petre, | 
'orld; 
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call- 
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\[der- 


ſtood than the ene, 


IN DIA BEYOND GANGES ; | x or The further Pe- 
anal of India. 1 5 


India beyond Ganges is e between 1 ant 
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Con- 
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109 degrees eaſt longitude. | 
India beyond Ganges is 2000 miles in length. 
and 1000 miles in breadth. 
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wealth with the richeſt towns in Europe. About 


Perſons.— The people are of different complexions; 


but in the trading towns no language is better under- 


39 degrees of north latitude, and between 92 and 
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India beyond Ganges is bounded, on the north, ll ind Hl 
Tartary; on the eaſt, by China and the Chineſian hour! 
fea ; on the ſouth, by the ſtraits of Malacca; and u Th 

5 ces. 


the weſt, by the Bay of Bengal. 


- 


5 ; | 3 LES ens penin! 
Ringdoms Chief Towns, © inhabi 
Aſſem, or Achem, mne | of livi 
Aracan, N „ Ren _ 03 
Ava, e produ: 
Pegu, . PRE GV. gums. 
nn,, P bbe Pe 
Siam, n | Datch 
Malacca, - > +> | MOTH | eaſt, | 
Tonquin, = Keccio, or Cachao, neſe ti 
—_—_. Lanchang. 8 em 
Cochinchina,  Thoanoa. | layans 
Cambodia, Cambodia, Ius 
Chiampa, Dahn rd 


5 is | they { 

In Aſſem the King is proprietor of all the gold and i-no:a 
filver, and he pays little or nothing to the Great cling 
Mogul. | fn op of 
Aracan is governed by twelve Princes, ſubject ti ed at 
the chief King, who reſides in the capital, and poi ti: reg 
ſeſſes a rich and magnificent palace. . Wn 
Pegu is about 350 Engliſh miles in length, and Can 
as much in breadth ; the treaſures of the King are 108 and it 
great, that he is deemed, next to the Mogul, and «ingd: 
the Chineſe Emperor, to be the richeſt Prince upoſ dunks 
earth, | 3 countr 
We know ſo little of Ava as to be uncertain to rous 2 
whom it belongs. | 5 | | _UWak 
Laos is thought to be the moſt populous count flarou 
in India, and abounds in all the rich commoditic i which 
and groſs ſuperſtitions of the eaſt. ry of 
Siam is a large, rich, and flouriſhing kingdom bar. 
and the inhabitants are reckoned more induſtrio The 
1 | os ds are 
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nd acute, as well as more modeſt than in the neigh- 


rt h, by | pho! 
bouring countries. 


lineſian 
and on 


0 


peninſula, being maſters of the capital Malacca. The 
inhabitants differ little from brutes in their manner 
of living, and yet the Malayan language is reckoned. 


produce is tin, pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and 


neſe trade. The latter however is at preſent by far 
the moſt conſiderable. The degeneracy of the Ma- 


nous people, is accounted for by the tyranny and 


| they ſhould never recover from their preſent. ſtate of 
old and 


 Inorance and ſlavery. The Engliſh carry on a ſmug- 
Great cling trade from the coaſt of Coromandel and the 


bay of Bengal to Malacca. This commerce is conni- 
bje tag 
nd pode regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they 


| can enrich themſelves. 


h, and Cambodia is about 520 Engliſh miles in length, 
are (088 ind its greateſt breadth is about 398 miles. This 


ul, an 
de upol 


kingdom has a ſpacious river running through it, the 
banks of which are the only habitable parts of this 


rtain to 
Woods, The betel a creeping plant of a particular 
flarour, and an excellent remedy for all thole diſeaſes 
[Which prevail in the Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxu- 
7 of the Cambodians, from the King to the pea- 
allt. f „ | as 

The princes of Cochinchina, Tonquin, and Chiam- 


zountry! 
oditiesg 


ngdom 


uſtrious 
and 
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The peninſula of Malacca contains ſeveral provin- 
ces. The Dutch are the real ſovereigns of the whole 


the pureſt that is ſpoken in any part of India, The. 


ums. When this peninſula was firſt diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe, who were afterwards expelled by the 
Dutch, Malacca was one of the richeſt cities in the 
caſt, being the key to the Malacca, Japan, and Chi- 


lyans,” who were formerly an induſtrious and inge- 


rs 0 * * — 2 * 


hard uſage of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is, that 
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ved at by the Dutch Governour and Council, who lit- 
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country, on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtife- 
tous 2nats, ſerpents, and other animals bred in the 


Mare ſaid to be ſubject to the Chineſe Emperor. 
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ninſula are immenſely rich in all the treaſures of na. 
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natural calamities, ſuch as floods, earthquakes, tem. 


Theſe as well as the other countries of this vaſt pe- 
ture; but theſe advantages are attended with many 
peſts, poiſonous animals, and by tyranny and ſuper. 


ſtition, which are ſtill more noxious and intolerable, 
Mountains and Rivers.-—The mountains of this 


country run from north to ſouth. The chief rivers T. 
are, 1. Domea ; 2. Mecon; 3. Meran; 4. Ava, and Tart: 
Pegu. ä | Prop 

Air, Soil, and Produce —The air, and the com- iſland 
Plexion of the people too, is much the fame here az | 
in the hither peninſula. They divide the year, not 
mto winter and ſummer, but into the wet and dry 
feaſons, or into the eaſterly and weſterly monſoons. WF 
The ſoil produces rice, ſugar, figs, pomegranates, P. 
cocoarnuts, ananas, or pine- apples, melons, ginger, Niuc 

cinnamon, rhubarb, aromatic drugs, gums, ſaltpetre, Core 
canes, calaband, ſapan- wood, lacque, lignum aloes, Laot. 
and many other things. 1 | 
Religion. In this country ſome few are Mahome- 
tans, but the far greater number are Pagans. They 0. 
generally believe the doctrine of tranſmigration, ima- Polk 
gining that their ſouls at death paſs. into ſome other Nan 

animal; and that, after having undergone ſcvera x; 

forms, they will arrive at laſt in the regions of blils Lane 
and enjoy eternal reſt. | - | Nank 

Langunge.— The two languages called the Malapu Chek 
and S:ame/e, are ſpoken in moſt parts of this penin- Hon: 
fala, except in Tonquin, where the languages ſeems Hug: 
to be a diale&t of the Chineſe. _ | | Kiam 
Ee, 5 Fokie 
| RES 5 | Cant 

525 2 | Se FEM dep boch 
The empire of China is fituated between 20 auc "8 
ung 


7.5 degrees north. latitude, and between 95 e 3 | 
F |  degrecs 
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alt pe- degrees eaſt longitude, being 2000 miles in length, 
of na. and 1600 miles in breadth, and bounded, on the 
many north, by Ruſſian Tartary; on the eaſt, by the Pa- 

„ tem- | cific ocean, Which divides it from North America; on 
ſuper- the ſouth, by the Chinefian ſea; and on the weſt, 
rable. by Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries of Thibet 
f this and Raſta. e i | 

HO Ws The empire of China comprehends, 1. Chineſian 
va, and Tartary, to the north of the Great Wall. 2. China 
VT Proper, within the Great Wall. 3. The Chineſian 
com- iſlands. 5 . . 
here s 1 5 | ; : 

ar, not 1 3 e 2s 

nd dry I. Chinefan Tartary, 

nſoons.| Dy | 5 iy 2 

-anates, Provinces. "Chief ' Towns, 

ginger, WF Niuche., Niuche. 

Itpetre, nn Corea, © Petcheo. 

- aloe, Lactonge. Chinyan. | 
ahomes II. China Proper. „ 
They . e n 30 POT | 
ws Ba PEKIN., es 

e other | Nanſi, Tayen. e 125 

ere eng, Sigam. 

f bliſs eee | Chinchis. 

i Nanking, Nanking. 

Yalagan chekiam, hey þ Nimpo, Clurfin: 

: pen Honan, Honan. Doe 

e ſeems uquam, Toangfu. 
iamſi, Nankan. 3 
Fokien, _ Focheu, Amoy, * 
Canton, - - > Anton. gs . 
Seri | Quelin. 5 
uchuen, Tchinteu, ' ng. 

20 anal Quecheu, — WY 2 
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ſian Tartary; 2. Argun, which unites with the Ya 
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Mountains. There are few mountains in China; 
their higheſt hills are in Chinefian Tartary, north of 
the Great Wall. e . - 
Rivers. The principal rives are, 1..the Yamour, 
eſteemed the boundary between Ruſſian and Chine- ; 


mour z 3. the Crocceus, or Yellow River; 4. the 
Kiam, or Blue River; 5, the Tay. Beſides theſe ri- 
vers there are a prodigious number of navigable. ca- 
nals, which makes the carriage of goods, and travel- 
ling from one place to another, very eaſy. There are 
abundance of families that live continually on the wa- 
ter in theſe canals ; and wherever there 1s a town on 
ſhore, there is uſually. another raiſed on boats and 
floats on the water. SLE 


Soil, Produce, —The Mille parts of China enjoy a 5 
© temperate air and ſerene ſky, the north is cold, and Wi * 
ALICE! 


the ſouth hot. Here too, as well as in India, they 
have the annual periodical rains. The'ſoil is fruitful, | 
and produces almoſt every thing. The tea-plant 1 
peculiar to this country, of which they raiſe enough 
to ſerve the whole world. The Green and Bok | 
are the ſame plant, but gathered at different times, 
and differently prepared. The tallow-tree ſeems.t0 
be peculiar to-this country, which bears fruit, whole 
kirnels are like tallow, and of which they make their 
candles. Here alſo is genſeng, an herb uſed inſtead 
of tea, and. the odoriferous ſtag which produces w_ 
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Their chief manufactures are thoſe of filk, cotton, 
China-ware, China-ink, and cabinets of lackered ware. 
Cold-duſt is found in the ſands of their rivers. The 
manufacture of that earthen-ware, commonly called 
China, was long unknown in Europe, and brought 


immenſe ſums into China. Though the Chineſe af- 


ect to keep this manufacture {till ' a ſecret, yet it is 
well known that the principal material is a prepared 
pulveriſed earth; and the porcelain of Dreſden, Vien- 
na, and Berlin, is not inferior to the true oriental 


China. The Chineſe filks are generally plain and 


lowered gauzes, and they are ſaid to have been ori- 


J cinally fabricated in this country, where the art of 


rearing the filk-worms was firſt diſcovered. They 
manufacture filks likewiſe of a more durable kind, 
and their cotton and other cloths are famous for fur- 


niſhing a warm light wear. | 


Commerce. The trade of China is open to all the 
European nations, with whom they deal for ready 
money only; for ſuch is the pride or avarice of the 
Chineſe, that they deſpiſe all other manufactures but 
their own. But fince the diſcovery of the porcelain 
manufacture, and the great improvements of the Eu- 


Iropeans in the weaving branches, the Chineſe trade 


bas been on the decline. 7 

Conflitution and Government. —The original plan of 
the Chineſe government was patriarchal in the an- 
cient ſenſe of the word. Duty and obedience to the fa- 
ther of each family was recommended and enforced 
in the moſt rigorous manner; and the Emperor was 
conſidered as . father of the whole. His Manda- 
mes or Great Officers of State, were looked upon as 
his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which 
vere due from the inferior ranks to the fuperior, 
vere ſettled and obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous 


hreciſion. Their legiſ|$ures accompanied their com- 


mands with a number of myſterious ceremonies, ſo 
% to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration. The 
: EO, - MNandarines 
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Mandarines have modes of ſpeaking and writing dif:. pulatic 
rent from thoſe of other ſubjects, and the people were nd ar 
taught to believe that their princes partook of diviiAMm c 
nity z ſo that they were but ſeldom ſeen, and more Chinet 
ſeldom approached : But little attention was paid tu broad, 
the military duties or ſubordination, And the Chi- bort. 
neſe, when provoked by a bad adminiſtration, readilnMiltoward 
revolted, which they juſtified, by ſaying, that their they re 
Emperor had ceaſed to treat them like a father. DuWWicirnin 
ring a commotion of this kind, one of the parties inWclicate 
vited their neighbours the Tartars to their afliftanceWthcic fi. 
It was thus theſe Barbarians got footing here, invadedi that th: 
and ſubdued the Chineſe empire. This event hap omen 
pened in the 1644. Chanchi, the firſt Tartarau regular 
Emperor of China, obliged his hereditary ſubjects tofMinallne: 
conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and po heir be 
licy, and the Chineſe to wear the Tartar dreſs andi proct 
arms. The two nations were thereby incorporated Wiſnoral c 
The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil office ders 
in the Empire. The Emperor made Pekin the {calfipcople i 
of his government, and the Tartars quietly ſubmitteq be wi 
to a change of their country and condition, whicW pract: 
was ſo much for their advantage. le lowe 
Military and Marine Strength —The Chineſe land Never 
army is ſaid to conſiſt of five millions, but in the bunt t 
are comprehended all who are employed in collectingncant i. 


the revenue, and preſerving the canals, great road Cbina. 
and the public peace. The Imperial guards amo lernmen 
to 30,000, As to the marine force, it is composc h inly ve 
chiefly of the junks, and other ſmall veſſels th Wmount | 
trade on the coaſts, or to the neighbouring countries Hiſter) 
Inhabitants and Chief Cities.——The number of thc ch ina a. 
neſe is commonly r to amount to 50,000,000Whina fr 
The empire is ſaid to Kontain 4400 walled cities; \llrevent t 
chief of which are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. 1"ours of 
former is the reſidence of the preſent Royal Fam er wer: 
and is ſaid to contain 2, ooo, ooo of inhabitants, ger mou 


Nankin is thought to exceed it both in extent and ee of 2 


pulatio 
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don. The walls of Pekin are zo cubits high, 


Carina. 


art Il, 


diffe- 
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from one another, with redoubts at every gate. The 
chineſe in their perſons are. middle ſized, their faces 
broad, their eyes black and ſmall, their- noſes rather 


Chi- dort. Their complexions towards: the north are fair, 
cadilrMMtowards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the fatter a man is 
their bey reckon him the handſomer. Men of quality and 


Du 
ties m- 
ſtance. 
ade 


earning who are not much expoſed to the ſun are 


their fingers to grow to an enormous length, to ſhow 
that they are not employed in manual labour. The 


t hape omen have little eyes, plump roſy lips, black hair, 
rtarian regular features, and a delicate complexion. The 
ects tofMſnallneſs of their feet is deemed a principal part of 
nd po beir beauty, and art is uſed with them when young 
es ande procure for them this fanciful advantage. In their 
orated oral characters the Chineſe are repreſented by our 
officciitraders as the moſt »diſhoneſt, low, thieving ſet of 


he ſeat 
Imitted 
which 


people in the world. Their hypocriſy is repreſented 
o be without bounds ;z and the men of rank are ſaid 


the lower people employ in order to amaſs wealth. 

Revenues —Theſe are ſaid. by ſome writers to a- 
Mount to 20,000,000. a year; but this cannot be 
meant in money, which does not at all abound in 


e land 
n thel 
llecting 


t roads 


amouußß ernment in rice, and other commodities, are cer- 

rn p010Winly very great, and their value may very poſſibly 

1s tha nount to that ſum. ; 

untries Hiſory and Curigſtties.— The artificial curioſities of 
he na are ſtupendous. The great wall, ſeparating. 
00.0008MChina from Tartary, was built 1800 years ago, to 

es; t W'cvent the incurſions of the Tartars, the near neigh- 

n. I or of the Chineſe, and the only people from whom 
Family were in danger. It extends 1500 miles, carried 


1ts, 400 
and pd 
zulatlo 


er mountains and vallies, reaching from the pro- 
ace of Nenſi to the Kang-ſca, It is in moſt places 
- ww 


and are defended by towers at a bow ſhot diſtance 


delicately complexioned, and they allow the nails of | 


Wo practiſe the ſame arts to acquire preferment which 


hinz. The taxes collected for the uſe of the go- 
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built of brickga d mortar, which Is ſo well tempered, wy | 
that even at preſent it is but little decayed. It MM; 
from 20 to 25 feet high, and broad enough for fire | kip | 
or ſix horſemen to travel a-breaſt on it with eaſe. i * 
The Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired, 'f thi 
They are built ſometimes on barges, ſtrongly chained Qtr; 
together, yet ſo as to be ſeparated, and to allow the ny tb 
veſſels to paſs that fail up and down the river. Some ds 
of them run from one mountain to another, and 605. 
ſiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is China 
400 cubits long, and 5 high, though a ſingle arch, _ 
and joins. two mountains. The triumphal arches, nich 
though they are not built in the Greek ſtyle of a. "up 
ThiteCture, are very ſuperb and beautiful, -and raiſed 45 
with great labour and expence to the memory of their The 
great men. They are faid to be altogether 100, off Their 
which 200 are particularly magnificent. Their {e-4 Ifure 
chral monuments make likewiſe a great figure. ook 
Their towers, the models of which are now ſo common op 
in Europe under the name of pagodas, are alſo 4 gk 
great embelliſhment to the country. All theſe great i vob 
works, as well as their peaceable patriarchal ſcheme 13 
of government; their exactneſs in ſimple aſtronomi- ons 
cal obſervations, ignorant as they are, in the ww * 
profound parts of this ſcience, and their imme moral e g 
uſe of printing, give conſiderable force to their py The |« 
tenſions in being the moſt ancient people in the for tha 
rid. | | W 8 8 fs The 
"Religion —The religion profeſſed in China is 0 = 
three ſorts. Some follow Li Loakum, who ons printin 
they ſay, 500 years before Chriſt. He taught, 35 3 
God was corporeal, and had many ſubordinate .de d 
ties under him. People of this perſuaſion are *. ebore 
addicted to magic and necromacy, and preten „ee inte 
make drink which give men immortality. Anot I lurope 
ſet follow Confucius, who lived before e luft, 
was a great philoſopher, and taught many excellent * 
0 ality. He forbade idolatry; but his i 
A * diſciples 
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fort, more numerous than both the other two, wor- 
hip the idol Fo, which was imported from India 


any living creature; and affirm there is a ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments after this life. 
Language and Learning. —The language ſpoken in 


which is put for a word or ſentence ; and to this day 
they have not the uſe of letters. They write from the 
top to the bottom of the page. = 0 
The Chineſe have a genius peculiar to themſelves. 
Their architecture, painting, and writing, are entirely 
different from thoſe of all other nations. They are 
admirable in the planning of their gardens and layi 

out of their grounds, Their learning conſiſts chiefly 


of public and private life, without any thing argu- 
mentative or deſcriptive. They perform af the ope- 


Citterently from the Europeans. They are ignorant 


for that kind of knowledge, but with no great ſucceſs. 


is off The Chineſe had Almanacks which were ſtamped 
ved, 5 kom plates or blocks, many hundred years before 
t, that brinting was diſcovered in Europe. The invention 
te dei- of gun-powder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who 
much made uſe of it againſt Zingis Khan and Tamerlane 
end to before it was known in Europe. They were ac- 
nother i duainted alſo with the uſe of the loadſtone before the 
agoras, luropeans. Their induſtry in their manufactures of 
cellenti tußfs, porcelain, japanning, and the like ſedentary 
but his 


indes, is amazing, and only to be equalled by their 


ſciples labours 


liſciples have erected many temples to him, in which : 
ke is worſhipped with profound adoration. The third. 


about ſixty years after the birth of Chriſt. The prieſts. 
of this ſect teach ſeveral moral precepts, with the 
doctrine of tranſmigration; hold it unlawful to Kill 
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China is very difficult, and little underſtood by ſtran- 
gers. They have above 3000 characters, each of 
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in maxims and precepts, accommodated to the affairs 


rations of arithmetic with ſurpriſing quickneſs, but 


of Geometry, and all the ſciences depending on it. 
The Jeſuit Miſſionaries attempted to give them a taſte 
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grees north latitude, and between 40 and 135 de- 


already deſcribed. 
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labours i in the field, in making canals, raiſing gardens, 
= mountains, and navigating their Junks or 
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Great Tartary is ſituated between 5 3 and 72 de- 


grees eaſt longitude, being 3000 miles in length, and 
2000 miles in breadth, and bounded, on the north, 
by the Frozen ocean; on the eaſt, by the Pacifc 
ocean; on the ſouth, by China, i Perſia, and 
the Caſpian ſea; and on the weſt, by European 


Ruſſia. 


Great Tartary may be divided into four parts, viz, This 


1. Chineſian Tartary. 2. Ruſſian Tartary. 3. Tri- 4% 

butary Tartary. 4. Independent Tartary. Of al late. cr 

theſe the boundaries are little known. Even the [air li 

Empreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry are ignorant of Kn 

her preciſe limits with the Chineſe, Ferhans and Mbit 

Other nations. | ime t. 
General Fiftory —Fartary was 1 to "the an- | 


cients by the name of Scythia. From this country 
moſt of the northern parts of Europe have been 
peopled. It furniſhed many of thoſe tribes by whom 
the Roman Empire was deſtroyed. At preſent, how- 
ever, it is but thinly inhabited ; and thoſe fine pro- 
vinces where learning and the arts reſided, are now 
ſcenes of horror and barbarity. 

I. Chineſian Tartary lies to the north of the Great 
Wall, is part of the empire of China, and has been 
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II. Ruſſian Tartary is the Aſiatic part of the Rul-| 
ian empire, and extends from the river Tobol, on 


the welt, to the Pacific von on the caſt, and * 3 
t 
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gardens, | 


AN i 5 , * 
inks o the Frozen ocean, on the north, to the river Argun, 


on the ſouth. This great country, the ancient Scy- 
tha, is now called Siberia, has for its capital Tobol- 
toi, and comprehends a great many provinces, or 
ther nations; the chief of which are theſe follow- 


ing: 


Provinces. © Chief Town 15 
72 de- Samoieda, Mangaſia. 
35 de- Oſtiack, Koreſkoi. 
th, and Tobolſkoi, _ _'TomoLsKor, 
north, Kalmue, Jierkeen. ( 
Pacific Kamzatikai, | — 
ia, and Jakutſkoi, Jakutſ koi. 
Dratiki, Brat{ki: 7 | 


Iropean 


This country got the name of Siberia only ſince its 
conqueſt by Ruſſia. Hither the Ruſſians baniſh their 
ſate-criminals, where they are obliged to ſhoot for 
their living, or ſtarve, The whole country is full of 
reode, lakes, fens, and marſby grounds, and thinly 
inhabited. The priſoners, however, ſent hither from 
lime to time, have introduced manufactures, and 
taugiit the natives the art of huſbandry. 1 
III. Tributary Tartary comprehends; 1. The Uſbec- 
Tartars, who were conquered by Kouli Kan, and are 
tow tributary to Perſia, This was the country of 
the victorious Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of the | 
kingdoms of Afia in the 1 4th century, and founded 
the Mogul's empire, where his poſterity ſtill reign. 
dzmercand was the capital city in the reign of Ta- 
merlane, but Bochara# is now the capital. 2. The 
Tartars of Circaſſia, on the coaſt of the Black ſea, - 
e etributary to Ruſſia, 8 jo 8 
independent Tartary, or the nations in Tar- 
al 8 are governed by Kings or Chams of their 
® 1 acknowledge no ſuperior, are at preſent 
ew. The chief or only nations of this kind 
* 2 „„ are, 
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are, 1. The Mogul Tartars, on the confines of Chi 
whoſe Cham is able to raiſe an army of 60,000 men 
and yet ſome part of this nation is ſaid to be tributz 

to China. 2. The kingdom of Thibet, to the non 
of Indoſtan, whoſe chief towns are Patala and R 
rentola. Near Patala is a high mountain, on the 


top of which is a convent, where their Dalay Lama 


or high prieſt lives. 3. The Turkenſtan Tartars t 


the north of the Caſpian' ſea, of whom a great par 
are vagrants, and live by plunder. The only place 
of note here are Turkeſtan and Taſchkant. It is i 


be obſerved of the Tartars in general, that many o 
them have no fixed reſidence, but {troll about it 
hords or tribes from place to place, as they find con 
VFEnent. | | | „„ = 
Mountains. — The chief mountains are thoſe « 


Caucaſus in Circaſſia, and the mountains of Stolp it 
the north. | | | > 

_ Rivers, —The principal rivers are, 1. The Wolgal 
2. The Oby, which receives the Tobol and [rtis 


3. The Geneſa, or Jenſka. 4. The Lena. 5. J! 


Argun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſian em 


pires, and falls into the Yamour, 
Air.—The air in the north is very cold, the ear 
being covered with ſnow nine months in the yea 


The ſouthern parts are temperate, and produce eve 
kind of vegetables, particularly rice, and excellen 


rhubarb. Their animals are rein- deer, elks, bear 
foxes, ermins, martins, and ſables. 5 
Inhabitants and Mauners.— The Tartars are in ge 
neral a wandering ſort of people, like their anccſtol 


the Scythians, deſcribed by the Roman hiſtorian 
In their peregrinations they commonly ſet out in 
ſpring, their number in one body being frequent! 
| 10,000, preceded by their flocks and herds. Ws 
they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon 1 t 
| all its graſs is eat up by their cattle. They have If 
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of Chin, lored ifxmaking armour. 'They hate all ſedentary 
200 men WW ofefions, and their only occupation is tending their 
tribute ccks, hunting, and managing their horſes. They 
the nor mmoderately fond of horſe fleſh ; and the gene- 
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find con 


bed. The numbers of the Tartars cannot be aſcer- 


xtent of the country. 
Cities and Towns, —Theſe are in general little bet- 


er than fixed herds, bring more properly only places 


overnment, and have no proviſions for making de- 
ence againſt an enemy. We muſt except, however, 


thoſe 0 
Stolp it 


& Wolp 
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eſian em 


laces, the one containing 15,000, the other 60,000 


or rendering the . ſubmiſſive to the Ruſſian 
overnment. 

C:mmerce and MannfaFures—The chief traffic of 
ie Tartars conſiſts in cattle, ſkins, beavers, rhubarb, 
uſs, and fiſh, which they exchange for money with 
he nations on their borders. The Aſtracans carry 
n 2 conſiderable commerce into Perſia, to which 
bey export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and 
om? European manufactures. 


the eartl 
the yea 
ace eve 
excelle 
85 be Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and even 
he Popiſh, Thoſe on the frontiers of Turkey and 
eri are Mahometans. Some of thoſe under the 
Ruflian government are Chriſtians of the Greek 
urch; but the great body of the Tartars are Hea- 
liens, worſhipping little ugly images, with which 
ity make very free when matters do not go accor- 
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bet, a large tract of Tartary bordering on. China, 
lerves particular attention. The inhabitants are 
wrerned by a living eating and drinking God, whom 


X. 3 they 
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al way of eating it is after it has been ſmoaked and 


bined with any accuracy; but it is certain, ffom their 
y of living, that they bear no proportion to the 
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{ abode than cities; for ey are under no regular 


fobollkei and Aſtracan, which are both conſiderable 


phabitants, - Forts have lately been erected in Siberia 


Religicn, —The religion of the Tartars partaken of 


ing to their mind. The religion and government of © 
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00 LS —— tens 
— — 


The 


tliey believe to be omnipotent, and called the Grand The 
Lama, or Delay Lama. He reſides in a pagoda er thei: 
temple on the mountain Patali. He commonly ſit 5 
in a croſs- legged poſture, without ſpeaking or mo- 
ving, except it be to lift up his hand in approbation 
of ſome favourite worſhipper. Not only the Tehet- 
tines, but the neighbouring Princes and people, flock 
in incredible numbers, with rich prefents, to pay 
him their adoration; and he generally appears to be T. 
a healthy, well looking young man, about 27 years india 
of age. This Being appoints deputes under him, the J. 
chief of whom is called the Tipa, who takes care off ber; 
all the temporal affairs of the kingdom, and has a Paga 
number of others under him. Theſe are properlvl ho 
the governours of Thibet, both civil and military; Lo 
for it is below the dignity of the Grand Lama to fu- ed at 
perintend any concern. He himſelf is the moſt un- for h 
happy creature in the world. He is purchaſed when II. 
young from a healthy peaſant, and privately brought in wi 
up by his miniſters to the buſineſs of his function WF aco, 
which is to move by clock-work, and to be carricd ini is Na 
' Nate to the place of his impriſonment, where he re- ones 
mains till next day, when he is again preſented to be whict 
worſhipped. When he becomess old, or falls ill, he Emp: 
is immediately diſpatched, and another (who is as ſtat 
ways ready at hand) is ſubſtituted in his room, a borſe, 
like him as poſſible ; and, when any alteration is o The { 
ferved, his miniſters always give fatisfactory 8 | flver, 
why the Delay Lama has changed his appearance manu! 
Learning. Under Zinges Khan and rn fcreen 
(the two famous Tartar conquerors), learning waW them 
much cultivated, and continued to flouriſh among pelled 
their ſucceflors. Aſtracan and the neighbourin JW Japan, 
countries were then the ſeats of ſcience and polite- Chriſt 
neſs, as well as of empire and magnificence. Gre: uces 
remains of their architecture are ſtill extant, but u vithit 
places ſo deſolate, rhat they are almoſt inaceſi E War 


Nangb 
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They write in the perſian and Arabie, and many of 


Grand 

oda or their books are to > be found i in » manuſcript to this day. 
nly ſits : 8 
or mo- 

obation 


Tebet- 
e, flock 
to pay 
'S to be 
7 years 
im, the 
care of 


ASIATIC IS LX NDS. 


The Afiatic Iſlands lie ſcattered in the Pacific and 
Indian ocean, and may be claſſed as follows: | 

J. The Ladrone iſlands are about 16 or 20 in num 
ber; the chief of which are Guam, Tinian, Maban, 


d has a Pagan, and Gregan. They belong to the Spaniards, 
roperly cho have a fort and ſmall garriſon in Guam, 

ilitary; Lord Anſon, in his voyage round the world, land- 

a to ſu- ed at Vinian, where he found excellent refreſhments 

ꝛoſt un- bor his crew. 


II. The Japaneſe iſlands are, 1. Japan, or Hiphow,. 
in which the chief cities are Jeddo, Saccai, and Me- 


d when 
Drought 


1nction ii aco. 2. Tonſa. 3. Bongo. 4. Diſnia, whoſe capital 
rricd nl Nangaſaque. Theſe four iflands, with ſome ſmall 
2 he re-. oncs about them, conſtitute the empire of Japan; in. 


d to be! 
ill, he 


which are fifty or fixty Kings, all vaſſals under one 
Emperor, whoſe reſidence is at Jeddo. His palace 


5 is as ſtately and ſpacious. He has an army of 20, 00 
dom, a borſe, and 100,000 foot, and 'very large revenues. 
n is ob The foil is fertile, and they have rich mines of gold, 


reaſons 
nee. 


 flver, copper, tin, lead, iron, and marble. Their 
manufactures are Japan cabinets, lackered ware, 


nerlane i breens, &c. They ſuffer no nation to traffic with 
ng wißt them but the Chineſe and Dutch. The Dutch ex- 
among belled the Portugueſe from their gainful trade with 
bouring Japan. It is ſaid, that the former pretend not to be 
polite Chr. ſtians, - and humour the Japaneſe, by compli- 
Creußßg inces with the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions. But, not- 
| but ug "ithitanding all this hypocriſy, the natives are very 
ceſſible i by and rigorous in their dealings with them; and 
They Vanghazat, in the ſmall land of Ximo, is the only 


Jang 


a XV 
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ſomee 


place to which they are ſuffered to trade. The Jas af 
ut t 


paneſe are great ſtudents of philoſophy, mathema. 
. tics, ethics, and oratory. Their language has ſome 
affinity with the Chineſe. As to religion, they are 
groſs idolaters ; they believe a future ſtate, and the 
doctrine of tranſmigration. Their prieſts are called! 
Bon zes. Vn | 

III. The Philippine iſlands are in number about 
12003; of which the largeſt and moſt conſiderable are 
Luconia or Manila, Tandaga or Samar, Maſbate, 


Theſe 
Dutch 
Prince 
co the 


Mindora, Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, Boho], Si. __ 
bu, Sogbu, Negros, St John, Xollo, Mindanao. All trade, 
theſe iſlands, except Mindanao, are ſubject to the ber 
crown of Spain, whoſe viceroy reſides at Manila. rr 


Two large ſhips ſail annually from the Philippine 
iſlands to Acapulco in Mexico with rich cargoes, and 
in return bring back ſilxer. Their ſituation is ſuch 
between the Eaſtern and Weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants can eaſily trade with Mexico and Pe. 
ru, and all the iſles and places in the Eaſt Indies. 
In theſe -iſlands there is a perpetual verdure; and 
buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon trees all the 


. 
2. Net 
6, Poc 
Were 
nutmeg 
does th 
vaded t 
Iche En, 


year round. Vaſt quantities of gold - duſt are, waſh- VI 
ed down from the hills by the rains, dee Ap 
| Joad-ſtones are found here. The language generally 1 
ſpoken is the Malayan. The eſtabliſhed religion 1s Theſe ; 
Popery ; but, as the inhabitants are made up of ſev. 
ral Indian nations, every religjon is tolerated. There os 
are here an archbiſhop and three biſhops. . The nd for. 
land of Mindanao is ſubject to a Mahometan Prince, iy. 3 
ſtiled Sultan of Mindanao. The reſt were conquered Engliſh 
in the reign of Philip II. King of Spain, from whom how . 
they took their name. Ihe town of Manila, th bre: a, 
capital of the Spaniſh ſettlements in thoſe parts, code don 
tains about 3000 inhabitants. Its port is Cavite, . indeed: 
ing at the diſtance of three leagues from the to; in! 
and defended with the fort St Philip. It was rev. 


ced in 1762 by the Engliſh, from whom it was ra 
| OL LO ſoul 
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med for L. 1,000,000 Sterling by the Spaniards ; | 
but the ranſom was ill paid, _ | 


The Ja. | 
IV. The Moluccas, or Spice iſlands, ſituated under | 


thema. 


8 { . e | 
Ls — or near the equator, are, 1. Gilolo. 2. Bachiam. 
. he , Machiam, wherein is Fort Orange. 4. Motyr. 
i le . Ternate, wherein is Fort Victoria. 6. Tydor. 


Theſe iſlands once abounded in cloves; but the 
Datch, about the year 1622, after conquering the 
Princes on theſe iſlands, and making them tributary 
Wi them, rooted up all the cloves, and tranſplanted 
them to Amboyna, and fo engroſſed this branch of 
made, The Moluccas produce neither rice nor corn; 
ſo that the inhabitants live *on bread made of ſago. 
Ternate, the largeſt, is not above 30 miles in cir- 
cumference. e 5 

V. The Banda or Nutmeg iſlands, viz. 1. Banda. 
2. Nera. 3. Lantor. 4. Poleron. 5. Roſinging. 
6, Pooloway, whoſe capital is Revenge. 7. Gonapi, 
yherein is Fort Naſſau. Theſe iſlands abound with 
nutmegs. The mace covers the nutmeg, as the huſk 
does the nut. The Dutch, about the year 1609, in- 
raded theſe iſlands, drove out both the natives and 


r about 
ible are 
laſbate, 
hol, di- 
d. Al. 
to the 
Manila. 
ilippine 
es, and 
is ſuch 
85 that. 
nd Pe. 
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e; and 


3 Ithe Engliſh then in poſſeſſion, and ſtill retain them. 
Lell VI. The iſlands betwixt Borneo and the Spice- 
nerally] lands, viz. Celebes or Macaſſar, Amboyna, Ceram, 


Flores, Timor, Miſacomby, Bouton, Bouro, &c. 
bheſe iſlands produce pepper, opium, &c. in abun- 


19100 is 
f ſeve-f 
There 


"The Dutch, too, have uſurped the poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 


and fortified them in a very ſtrong manner, in order 


oY _ ſecure the ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice-trade. The 
edel, as well as the Dutch, had factories in Am- 

who: ; | | 

a, tie e but, in the year 1623, the Dutch made a 


readful maſſacre of the Engliſh, and have kept the 
ble dominion of that iſland ever ſince. In this, and 
ndeed almoſt all the oriental iſlands, the inhabitants 
ivc in houſes built on large poſts, which are' acceſſi- 
de only by ladders, which they pull up in the night- 
i 8 time, 


8, Con- 
ite, 1y4 
town, 
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lance, and Amboyna cloves in great plenty. The 
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the ot 
the ce 
in the 


time, for their ſecurity againſt venemous animal; 
They are ſaid to be. hoſpitable and faithful, if not 
provoked. They carry on a large trade with the 


Chineſe; and, if their chiefs were not perpetually 2 
/ thoſe 1 
war with one another, they might eally drive out thꝙ 

Dutch. Their port of Jampoden is the moſt capaci 3 
ous of any in that part of the world. 
VII. The Sunda iſlands; which bend. 44 
1. Borneo, whoſe chief towns are Borneo, C = | 
tongee, and Banjar Maſſeen. This large iſland Pro. 3 
duces maſtic, wax, rice, caſſia, honey, cotton, cam ; ＋ 

| phire, frankincenſe, muſk, aloes, agaric, ſapan, pepper} 1 G 
cinnamon, diamonds, bezoar ſtones found in the ſt * 
machs of wild apes, canes, &c. The coaſt of this 3 
iſland is inhabited by Mahometans, the chief he ſub 
whoſe princes is the Sultan of Caytongee, The na. 3 
tions in the inland parts are Pagans. The Dutch fp 
are maſters of the beſt ports, and the moſt profitable 1 
part of the trade. The Engliſh have a factory at te 5 T 
mouth of Banjar river. The principal imports tc a a 
England from this iſland are pepper, diamonds, a oF... 
other gems. | Vii 
2. Sumatra; wherein the chief towns are Achen 133 
Bencoolen, and Palamban. This ifland is ſuppoſed 1 
by ſome to be the Ophir of the ancients, as being ric 7oup 
in gold and emeralds, Here, too, are porcupines ang Mob 
rhinoceroſes. The Engliſh have factories at Ben Ix. 
coolen and Marlborough Fort. The Dutch have ſet. candut 
tlements at Achen and Palamban. Ihe Engl ſh chief = 
ly import from this iſland pepper and walking cane ed 1 
The coaſt is poſſeſſed by Mahometan Princes, a1. 

the inland parts by Pagans. | Wear 
3. Java; wherein the chief towns are, Batavia beſe fl 
"FB Materan, and Palambang. The ſoil pro Wits 2 
duces pepper, ſugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, cocoa-nut note : 
| ns, &c. The iſland is now poſſeſſed by th odiles. 
mperor of Materan, the King of Bantam, and the EL 


Dutch. But the Dutch have more 428885 than borl 
| ; | the 


— — 
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he other two. The capital of the Dutch here, and 
he centre of all their trade, is Batavia. Here, and 
in the other ports, the Dutch have a powerful fleet. 
The town of Batavia is built after the manner of 
hoſe in Holland, and is about a league and a half in 
circumference, with five gates, and regular fortifica- 
tons. The government here is a mixture of eaſtern 
magnificence and European police, and held by the 
Dutch Governour General of the Indies. When he 
appears abroad, he is attended with his guards and 
officers, with a f} plendour equal to that of any Euro- 
pean Prince. The city is as beautiful as it is ſtrong, 
and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a 
moſt agreeable reſidence. The citadel, where the 
Governour has his palace, commands the town and 
the ſuburbs, which are inhabited by natives of every 
quarter of the world. A Dutch garriſon of 3000 
men conſtantly reſides at Batavia ;. and about 15,000 
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wy troops are quartered in the iſland. 

FEY 4. The ſmall iſlands of Bally, Lamboe, and Banca. 

2 The natives of theſe iſlands are bold fellows, and 
1 


make good ſoldiers in the Dutch ſervice here. 

VIII. The Andaman and Nicobar iſlands lie near 
thc coaſt of Malacca, in the Bay of Bengal. Theſe 
les are ſmall, afford no merchandiſe, but ſometimes 
ſupply the ſhipping with proviſions. The people in 
Nicobar are ſaid to worſhip the moon. 

IX. The Maldive iſlands, viz. Male, Caridow, 
Candufal, &c. Theſe are ſmall iſles or rocks juſt 
above water, ſaid to be 12,000 in number, and divi- 
led into thirteen cluſters, called Attolons, or Pro- 
ces, They are under a Mahometan ſovereign. or 
bultan, whoſe reſidence is at Male. The produce of 
cle iſles is honey, pomegranates, oranges, &c. The 
Pfraits abound with ambergreaſe, black coral, and 
ortoile-ſhells ; but they are much infeſted with cro- 
: balles. Here are e alſo found the little ſhells called 
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cowrier, or threads, which ſerve for {mall col 


"in ſeveral parts of India. . 
X. Ceylon, or the Cinnamon 4 iſland, ſituated to t 4. 
eaſt of Cape Comorin ; wherein the chief towns 2 hing! 
Candy, Columbo, Gallo, Jufranapatan, Negombꝗ eat, 
Baticulo, Trinquimale. This iſland produces dri tholon 
of various ſorts, gold, precious ſtones, and the mo nango 
docile elephants; but that which chiefly raiſes t Whitſ 
value of this iſland, is its being the native ſoil of t 3. 1 


tree whoſe. bark is cinnamon. The Dutch were c: 
led. in by the natives, in the year 1656, to aſſiſt thet 
- againſt the Portugueſe ; but the Dutch, after expe 
ling the Portugueſe, ſeized upon all the bes- Ports a 
the coaſt, ſhut up the King of Ceylon in his copitf| 
of Candy, and have now monopolized the who 
trade of this charming iſland. The capital of i 
Dutch ſettlements here is the port of Columbo, e 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland. The ſmall iſle ( 
Manar, on the weſt of Ceylon, has a pearl-fiſhery, 
- The Maldives. — Theſe are a great cluſter of inal 
lands, or rather rocks, juſt above the water, y 
between the equator and eight degrees north latitud 
near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted to i 
the Dutch, who drive a profitable trade with then 
tives for cowries, a ſmall ſhell, which goes as mont 
on the coaſt of Guinea, and other parts of Africa. 
The other iſlands in Aſia are thoſe of Camfhatti 
and the old Kurile ifles in the Indian or Eaſtet 
ocean, many of them lately diſcovered by the Ruff 
ans; and but little known. 
The following iſlands have been lately diſcor | 
in the South Seas, viz. 
1. New Guinea, cxreading from the equator 
129 ſouth latitude, and from 1310 to 150? caſt Jo 
gitude. 
2. New Holland, extending Sis 109 to 365 foul 
and from 126“ to 171® eaſt. Botany. Bay is on t 
caſt coaſt of this iſland. 
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ed to ti 4. The New Hebrides, diſcovered by Captain Cook, 
owns a ing between 14“ and 209 ſouth, and 165 and 170? 
egombi eat, viz. 1. Terra del Eſpiritu Sando. 2. St Bar- 
des drug tholomew. 3. Matticolo. 4. Sandwich. 5. Eno- 
the mo mango. 6. Tanna. 7. Appic. 8. Ambrym. 9. 
aiſes ti Whitſunday. 10. Aurora. 11. Iſle of Lepers. 

Il of t New Caledonia, in 190 50'- ſouth, extending 
were call fom 1039 30, to 1679 15' eaſt. 

ſliſt thet 6. New Zealand, extending from 163 to 180” 
er expe eat, and from 34 24", to 47* 24 ſouth. | 

Dorts an 7. Otaheitee, in 17 30 ſouth, and 150* weſt, di- 
s capitWMJrided into peninſulas, Joined by an iſthmus two | 


e whe miles in breadth. 


1 of th 


mbo, oY Otaheit ee. 


all ifle ( 9. Eaſter Iſle, or Davis's Land, in 27 5˙ ſouth, 
iſhery. wl 2s, weſt. 

of {mal The Marquiſas, five in number, extending 
er, ly = 2 to 11 ſouth, and from 1380 to 140? eaſt. - 
latitud 11. The Friendly Iflands lie between 199 445 and 


ed to lf 
then 
s mont 
rica. 
\ſhat{k 

Eaitet 
e Ruff 


extend from 100 to 119 1.4 ſouth, and from 164 to 
160 eaſt. 5 

There are ſeveral others of leſs note; but there i is 
nothing in them to recommend them to notice. 
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0 * af S1-z, and is ſituated between 37 north and 35 
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;. Solomon's iſlands lie in about 6 ſouth, and 
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8. The Society Ifles, ſix in number, n of 


2132 ſouth, extending from 174“ to 175 14 welt, 
12. Queen Charlotte's Iſlands, in number eight, 
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Africa } is a peninſila joined to Aſia by the bank =] 


hey fouth latitude; and between 18 weſt and on: 
leprecs eaſt longitude, *** 4300 miles in length, 
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weere in the center of the globe, and having thereby 
2 a nearer communication with Afia, Europe, and 
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and. 4200 in breadth, and bounded, on the north 
by the Mediterranean ſea, which divides it from Eu. 
rope; on the eaſt, by the iſthmus of Suez, the Real 
ſea, the ſtraits of Babelmandel, and the Indian ocean; 
on the ſouth, by the Southern ocean ; and, on thelf 
weſt, by the Atlantic ocean, Nb — 
General Hiſtory and Deſcription.— As the equator! 
divides this extenſive country aimoſt in the middle, f 
and the far greateſt part of it is within the Tropics, 


the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an Ancie, 
European. The coaſts, and banks of rivers, ſuch as bortherr 
the Nile, are generally fertile; and moſt parts of this Is for t. 
region are inhabited, though it is far from being ſo ; it lay 
populous as Europe or Aſia. The ſituation of Africa (ven pa 
for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding as it WM rianiz ; 


America, than theſe quarters have with one another, 
It has 10,000 miles of ſea-coaſt, with noble large 
deep rivers penetrating into the very center of the 
country. It abounds in gold, and the moſt precious 
_ commodities, But the natives, who are in a ſtate of 

the greateſt barbarity, are ignorant of all theſe ad- 
vantages, and know not how to improve them. A- 
frica, however, formerly contained ſeveral kingdoms | 
and ſtates eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and 
power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt, and Ethiopia in particular, are 
much celebrated. The republic of Carthage was. 
once a formidable rival to Rome herſelf, and extend- I 
ed her commerce over every part of the known Wl 
world. Juba, one of her tributary Kings, unfortu- 
nately ſought the protection of Rome againſt her; 
and the Romans, by his aſſiſtance, not only conquer- 
ed the Carthaginians, but all the neighbouring ſtates. 
After this, the natives, plundered and impoveriſhed | 
the Governours ſent from Rome, neglected their 


trade, and cultivated no more of their lands _ 
| e might 
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night ſerve for their ſubſiſtence, Upon the decline 
if the Roman empire in the fifth century, the north 
of Africa was governed by the Vandals, who contri- 
ted {till more to the deſtruction of arts and ſci- 
nces; and, to add to this calamity, the Saracens 
mde a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt 
and Barbary in the ſeventh century. Theſe were 
ſueceeded by the Turks, by whom the ruin of this 
once flouriſhing part of the world was compleated. 

Ancient Divifions,—The ancients knew only the 
northern parts of Africa, with a little of Ethiopia, 
As for the reſt, they imagined it was uninhabitable, 
s it lay in the Torrid Zone. It was divided into 
ren parts. Egyptus: Lybia ; Africa propria: Mau- 


ritania ; Africa inferior, or Ethiopia, and Inſulze. . 


4 


4 


Modern Divifiens. 
Chief Towne. 


Grand Diviſious. 

Leypt, F Aran RR 

Abyſſinia, or Ethi- C Ambamarjam. 

Nubia, opia Su- 4 Nubia. 

Coaſt of Abex, J perior, Sunkin 

Ethiopia Inland,. No town known. 

Monomugi, ] Merango. 
lonomotapa, : Mogar. 8 | 

Aan, or Anian, Adea. ' 

languebar, Melinda. 

Giffraria, Cape Town. z 

Guinea, Cape Coaſt Caſtle, 

lara, Sanhaga. . 

bledulgerid, Dara. 


barbary, 


Fez, Algiers. 
Atrican iſlands: A 


Africa 
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Africa comprehends three empires, part of h 44; 
Turkiſh empire, a great many kingdoms, and ſons bw th 
European forts and ſettlements. - | a 3 
The three empires are, Abyſſinia, Monomotapa, Et 
and Morocco. Turkey in Africa comprehend; . — Fe 
gypt, and part of Barbary, The kingdoms and Fy 4 
ropean forts known to us are on the eaſt and wenlif = | 
. coaſts, ſouth of Ajan, on the eaſt, and of Zara, on 1 Fa 

—_—  : 15 
| 7 OO and U 

5 | branch 
. „ „„ extend 
5 5 the be: 
E | (3 7 of | . | vinces. 
8 hing 
| Se ph nd 5 It abo 
Egypt is ſituated between 20 and 32 degrees north towns, 
latitude, and between 30 and 36 degrees eaſt longi- contair 
tude, being 600 miles in length, and 150 miles in the ter 
breadth, and bounded, on the north, by the Med Marea 
terranean ſea; on the eaſt, by the Red ſea; on the cities 
ſouth, by Abyſſinia; and on the weſt, by Nubia, andi Great, 
of Bare. ” place i 
Hiſtory.— The Egyptians are a very ancient nation, No, a: 
and there are reckoned above fixty Princes of the burbs, 
line of the Pharaohs. Egypt, for a long time after-WW 1! ; 
wards, made part of the Perſian empire; and, after mines, 
the death of Alexander the Great, it again became part o 
an independent kingdom, for near 300 years, under caftern 
the Ptolemies; of whom Ptolemy Philadelphus co!- WW Medit: 
lected the famous library at Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt Wl Delta, 
of joo, ooo volumes; and the ſame Prince cauſed the alphab 
. Scriptures to be tranſlated into Greek, which tranſ- Nile d 
lation is uſually called the Septuagint. Egypt, after karge 
the Ptolemies, and the death of Cleopatra, fell under i them 
the power of the Romans; and continued fo for fe- that t 
veral hundred years, till the people, diſguſted with which 
their governours, ſubmitted themſelves to the Maho- Delta 
metan power, in the year of Chriſt 640. id the ca 
Ln” NCTON] | 


oe” 


Part II 


of the Ancient Divifons.—-Egyptus, known in the Scripture 
d ſome by the name of Mizraim, was formerly ſo well culti- 


NOtapay 
nds E. 
nd Eu 
1d welt 
1a, on 


18,000 towns. But it is impoſſible, at preſent, to 
compare their ancient and 5 names, on ac- 
count of the infinite changes and revolutions which 
have happened in this country. The moſt common 
diviſion is into Egyptus inferior and ſuperior, Lower 
and Upper Egypt. Lower Egypt begins at the 
branching out of the Nile into ſeveral channels, and 


the beſt peopled of any, was divided into four pro- 
vinces. 1. Mariotis or Nomos Mariotis, the diſtrict 
hing ſouth of * Alexandria, and not far from Libia. 
It abounded in excellent wines, and had in it many 
towns, as Chimo, Necie portus, and Phomotts, It 
contains alſo the lake Marea. 2. Alexandria regio, 


nortly 
longi- 
les in 
Medi 
2N . cities were Alexandria, ſo named from Alexander the 
2, an 


place in the ancient world. By the Jews it was called 


ation, No, and now Scanderik. MNecropolis, one of the ſu- 
f the burbs, was the burial- place of the inhabitants; Nico- 
after- folic ; Nitria, near which were a great many nitre- 
after mines, from which it has its name. 3. Delta is that 


came! 


inder WF caftern and weſtern branches of the Nile, and the 
col. Mediterranean ſea. The Greeks gave it the name of 

onſiſt Delta, becauſe its figure reſembled that letter of their 

1 the alphabet. The ancients unanimouſly affirm, that the 


ranſ- 
after 
nder 
r ſe- 
with 
aho- 


large ſtreams or channels; but the greater part of 
them are now choaked up, and others formed, ſo 
that there are now reckoned above thirty channels 


Delta was divided into many diſtricts, as Metelites, 
the capital of which was Metelis, now Roſetta, Saites, 


ent] 
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rated and ſo populous, that it contained no leſs than 


extends as far as the Mediterranean fea. This part, 


the territory of Alexandria, lying between the lake 
Marea and the weſtern mouth of the Nile. Its chief 


Great, and next to Rome, the moſt conſiderable 


part of Egypt which is comprehended between the | 


Nile diſcharged itſelf into the Mediterranean by ſeven 


which carry the waters of the Nile into the ſea, The, 
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divine worſhip. 


Modern Divuiſions.— Egypt * alſo, at preſent, divi- 


ded into Upper and Lower, 4 
I. In Lower Egypt the chief towns are, 1. Grand 


Cairo, one of the largeſt cities in the world, ſaid to 
contain upwards of a million of inhabitants, 2. A- 


exandria, built by Alexander the Great, which is al- 
ſo a great city, and lies oppoſite to the ifland of Pha- 
tos, on which was erected a light-houſe for the di- 
rection of mariners, eſteemed for its magnificence one 
of the wonders of the world. 3. Roſetta, fituated 
on the weſtern branch of the Nile. 4. Damietta, the 
ancient Peluſjum, ſituated on the eaſtern branch of 
the Nile. 
Grand Cairo, and the port-town to it. 3 

II. In Upper Egypt the chief towns are, 1. Sayd, 
or Thebes, ſituated on the weſt bank of the Nile, 
200 miles ſouth of Grand Cairo. 2. Coſſir, on the 
coaſt of the Red ſea, 300 miles ſouth of Suez. 

The only river is the Nile, wh.ch takes its rife in 
Abyſſinia, runs through the middle of Egypt, and di- 
ding, falls into the Levant by two great branches, 
many miles aſunder at their mouth, thereby forming 
a large triangle, called e Delta. When the annual 
rans begin to fall in Ethiopia, which is about the 
end of May, the Nile begins to ſwell, and overflow 
ts banks, which continues till September, and then 
the waters of the Nile gradually decreale. By this 
nundation of the river the fields are watered, and 
rtiized by the mud left on the ground. October 
ad November is the ſeed-time here, and the harveſt 


* 


in March and April. | 
Sil and Commerce. — The foil is ſandy, but fertile, 
moducing wheat, barley, rice, flax, hemp, Oranges, . 
mons, melons, ſugar-canes, dates, plantains, grapes, 
"> cucumbers, palm-trees, & The Engliſh Tur- 
e Company have a conſul at Grand Cairo, and im- 
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them in the utmoſt veneration, and even | paid them 


5. Bulac, on the Nile, a mile weſt of 
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port from thence not only the produce of the coun. 


ſituated on the weſt ſide ef the Nile, oppoſite to 


made, and thence got the name, The Nile, too, pro 
_ "duces ſome river-horſes, and plenty of crocodiles, o 
which ſome are twenty feet long. In Egypt, too 

are found the fowls called the ꝙrieh and fork. | 


or baſhaw, who reſides at Grand Cairo. The b 
_ . ſhaw's power is very much limited by the Princes qi 


ling; of which two thirds are ſpent within the king 


7 


dom, 2 
digmor 
1 et of 
Sultan | 
where 


try, but alſo coffee, frankincenſe, gum, drugs, &c. 
brought from Arabia, and the eaſtern countries. 
Curigſitien.— The pyramids are a great curioſity, 


Grand Cairo, near the ſite of the ancient Memphis, ime, b 
The baſe of the largeſt covers ten acres of ground, e of 
and riſes to 500 feet perpendicular height, and mes. the vag 

ſures 700 feet from top to bottom on the outſide Wi ©": 

This, with ſeveral other leſſer pyramids near it, ae. Fh. 

the grandeſt pieces of antiquity that are to be ſeen on +57?! i 

the face of the earth. Near the pyramids are the vas, 

mummy-pi ich are fubterraneous vaults of a vaſti © of 
extent, where coffins, containing embalmed bodies, af the « 
ſtand in nitches, and have been preſerved there, People, 
leaſt ſome of them, upwards of 3 or 4000 years. the nan 

In Upper Egypt, near the lake Meeris, is the ff. conſider 
mous labyrinth, ſaid to have been formed out of ai Aras, « 

marble rock, 500 years before Chriſt, in which arc complex 

twelve palaces, and a thouſand other houſes. BW ©» their 
Hides which, there re {till to be ſeen ſeveral other a * da 

mazing remains of antiquity, ſuch as magnificent mary me 7 
| ble pillars, obeliſks, &c. On the banks of the Nile *r 

grows the ruſh papyrus, of which paper was ir} al 1 
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Government. Since the Ottoman Emperors became 
maſters of Egypt, they have governed it by a vicero 


Egypt, who are abſolute in their own dominions 


but yet they ſo far ſubmit to the Turkiſh yoke, tha | . ma 
they allow the viceroy to levy a tribute, but not i + . ee 
proportion to what the country could bear. of 8 
whole revenues raiſed do not exceed 1,000,000 8tef * os 


: dom 


\ 


art Il. 


tom, and not above one third comes into the Grand 


coun- Sionjor's treaſury. About. the year 1517, there were 


T &c. 


gultan Selimus, were forced to retire into the deſerts, 


_ where they lived by rapine and plunder for ſome 

de o inc, b aſt diſperſed into all th 

nphis time, but were at laſt diſperſed into all the coun= 

2 tries of Europe and Aſia: And this was the origin of 
a: 


the vagrant race which {till ſubſiſts, commonly called 
Gypſies. 
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t, are 
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rery of the Turkiſh government. The deſcendents 


people, immerſed in indolence, and diſtinguiſhed by 
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Arabs, or their deſcendents, who are of a ſwarthy 


ing their flocks, and often changing their habitation 
from one place to another. The Turks who live in 
Egypt retain all the Ottoman pride, wearing the 
Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh them from the Arabs 
and Coptics. 


F tants are made up of ſeven or eight different nations, 
of whom the Arabians and Moors are the moſt nu- 
merous, all are allowed the free exerciſe of what reli» 
gion they pleaſe. The ancient Egyptians were groſs 
laters, worſhipping the planets, ſeveral ſorts of 


-camt 
cer) 
1e ba 


ces 0 

— ah a black ox, under the name of Apis. 

| tha Learning. Egypt was celebrated for being ancient- 

"ot che ſeat of learning, and the nurfery of the arts 
Tu and ſciences, from which Greece and other nations 

sten eceived them. The ancient language of Egypt was 
king ing Coptic, which continued till Alexander the Great 
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i ſet of deſperadoes, who, refuſing ſubmiſſion to the 


Population and Manners.—Tt ſeems certain, that 
Egypt is not near fo populous at preſent as it formere 
ly was, Which is in a great meaſure owing to the ſla- 
of the original Egyptians are an ill looked, ſlovenly 


the name of Coptics. Thoſe who inhabit at any 
conſiderable diſtance from the Nile, chiefly gonſiſt of 


complexion, and retain their ancient cuſtoms, tend» 
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Religion, —The religion generally profeſſed in E- 
FTpt is the Mahometan; but, as the preſent inhabit» 


birds and beaſts, and even leeks and onions, but eſpe- 
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of goo years, till the Greeks were driven out by the 


been the common language. 


| ABYSSINIA, NUBIA, and the coaſt of 4. 
BX, or ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR. 


42 degrees eaſt longitude. 


the weſt, by the unknown regions of Africa. 


General Hiflory.—Theſe three countries ſeem ori- 
ginally to have been known by one and the ſame} 


of latks, they were ſometimes called Ethiopia Ajrica- 
viz. Ethiopia Superior, or Upper Ethiopia ; and were 


times called Iulia, being a name which the ancients 
gave promiſcuouſly to all countries under the Torfd 
Lone ; but at length, upon their falling under d 


introduced the Greek; and this continued upward bent So 
names t 
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Arabs; ſince which time the Arabi c or. Arabaſk ha 


Theſe three countries, anciently called Upper & 
thiopia, or Aithiopia Superter, are ſituated between 6 
and 25 degrees north latitude, and between 20 and 


Ethiopia Superior is 1320 miles in length, and 1100 
miles in breadth, and is bounded, on the north, by 
Egypt, and the deſert of Barca; on the eaſt, by the 
Red ſea · on the ſouth, by Inland Ethiopia; and on 


Province. Chief Towns, a differer 
Abyſſinia, Ambarmarjam. f Abyſ 
Nubia, FE 8 erh K 
Coaſt of Abex, Swakin. Withavited 
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waſh, 

Ile only 


name; and as the word Atbiopi a ſignifies the country 


na, in oppoſition to Ethiopia Afratica, or the country 
blacks in Aſia. They and the great Inland Ethiopia 
made one country, and were known by one name, 


ſo called in oppoſition to — and Guinea, 
7 


which anciently got the the name of Ethiopia 11ferinf 
or the Lower Ethiopia, They were likewiſe ſomc- 


iffe- 
rent 
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rent Sovereigns, they came to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
names they are now known by. The hiſtory of theſe 
countries, and indeed of all Africa, from the Tropic 


Islittle known, and ſeems never to have been much 


into thoſe barbarous parts. We learn from the anci- 
ents, who failed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, 
that the inhabitants lived in the ſame rude ſituation 


be at preſent, and totally unacquainted with all the 
ats and learning of Europe. 

Ancient Diviſions.— Ancient Ethiopia lay ſouth of 
Erypt, having Lybia on the weſt, and the Sinus Ara- 
cus on the eaſt. It was divided into Erhiopia Su- 


ture called Chus, and the inhabitants Chuſæi. The 
neral; but each particular diſtrict was inhabited by 
f Abyſſinia along the coaſt of the Red ſea. The 


Inbabited the more inland parts. 

J. Abyſſinia is a large and populous empire; 3 and 
lie preſent inhabitants are ſaid not to have been the 
rioinal natives of the country, but to have come an- 


Fat their Prince or Emperor is deſcended from So- 
mon by Makeda the Queen of Sheba. The coun- 
7 abounds in lofty mountains, betwixt which lie ex- 
ulive valleys. They have the periodical rains in 


d with terrible thunder and lightning, and deſcend 
torrents from the mountains. There are here ſe- 
ral conſiderable rivers; ſuch as, 1. The Nile. 2. 
lzcazee, 3. The Mareb. 4. The Maleg. 5. The 
waſh, 6. The Zebee. 7. he White river. 
lis only great lake is that _ Dambea. 7 
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of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, (ſee the map) 


attended to, few travellers having ever penetrate 4 


about 2000 years ago, in which we ſuppoſe them to 


rior and Ethiopia Inferior. The former is in Scrip- 
Greek and Roman writers call them Æthiopes in ge- 
different tribe. Thus the Troglodytz dwelt in part 


igri, Rizophagi, and many other babe n 
tently from Arabia Felix. They have a tradition, 


ay which begin when the ſun is vertical, are attend- 
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by The ſoil is fertile, and yields two or three crops u 


allo are dates, figs, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, ſal; 


wild cats, civet-cats, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, &c. Goldl 


| have acceſs to them. | 


King of Kings; any prince being called Negus, 0 


order 1 
ſay, W: 
ved it! 
ture ca 
of the 
Was int. 
prevails 
cient id 
The 
ing re; 
are natt 
hrous to 
to be al 
and the 
II. N 
kingdon 
Ive in te 
try is my 
religion 

home, 
8 ſaid to 
Emperor 


one year of good wheat, barley, millet, and tef. Here 


and ſulphur. Their animals are large, of which they 
have great variety; ſuch as oxen, horſes, mules, lions 
tygers, leopards, panthers, wolves, foxes, monkies, 


duſt, and even grains of gold, are waſhed down from 
the mountains, and gold-mines might be found here 
if the people knew how to dig for them. The Turks 
have engroſſed the whole trade of this country; and 
they keep ſuch a ſtri&t guard upon the coaſts of thi 
Red Sea, that it is difficult for any other people ti 


This large country contains a great numbe 
of independent kingdoms, but no cities, the people 
all living in tents or villages ; and all the Princes of 
the ſeveral kingdoms are abſolute ſlaves to the Empe 
ror, who is deſpotic, and ſtyled Negaſcha, that i 


King. The Abyſſinian arms are a lion holding up 
croſs, with this motto, The Lion of the Tribe of Juda 


hath obtained the Victory. It is ſaid, that the Empero III. I. 
can raiſe an army of 1,008,000 of men. In the di le weite) 
ſeaſon he lives in tents, and is attended with a nume the 
rous retinue. The tents are very magnificent, an the 1 
form a ſpacious camp, that looks like a vaſt city. Mn Egy, 
are told, that ſome of his kingdoms on the ſouth, pa ens 2 
" ticularly that of Tugra, have of late revolted froth the! 
him, or have been conquered: by neighbouring 1ice": the 
tions. , of ws. 5 . = Wyn; * 
Religion, —The religion of the Abyflinians is WM), tt + 
mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, Mahometiſm, aw paftes. 


4, The 
Witants a 
nd Egypt: 
Id manne 
re walks 


Paganiſm; but Chriſtianity is the moſt predominan 
which they pretend was introduced by the eunuch ( 

ueen Candace, and afterwards more fully prop 
gated by Frumentivs, ſent thither by Athanaſius, P 
triarch of Alexandria. They do not admit 5 


F 
Q 


ä 


ps in order ſuperior to that of a preſbyter. Judaiſm, they 
Here a, was brought in by Queen Makeda, who recei- 
ſalt eit from King Solomon. This Queen i is in Scrip- 
they tore called Queen of Sheba, which, it ſeems, was one 
lions of the aricient names of this country. Mahometiſm 
nkies vas introduced by the Arabs. The Paganiſm which 
Gold prevails here is to be conſidered as the remains of an- 


cient idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
The Abyſſinians are blacks, but well ſhaped, ha- 


Turk ing regular features, and briſk lively eyes. They 
e naturally ingenious, witty, inquiſitive, and de- 
xf the frous to learn. The letters of their alphabet ſeem 


and the ſame thing may be ſaid of their language. 

II. Nubia has a capital of the ſame name, is a large 
kingdom, but little know:. The people here too 
Ire in tents and villages. - The produce of this coun- 
ty is much the ſame as that of Abyſſinia; and their 
religion alſo is a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, 
Mahometiſm, and idolatry. The King or Sovereign 


Emperor of Abyſlinia. 


npero8lys II. The co of Abex is a narrow ſlip of land on 
he dr le weitern ſhore of the Red Sea, which was wreſted 
nume om the Emperor of Abyſſinia above a century 80 
t, any the Turks, who ſeized on all its bays and ports 
y. Vg en Feypr to the Straits of Babelmandel; by which 
h, pa reans 4 byflinia is excluded from all intercourſe 
4 froth the Red Sea, and from trading with any Bauen | 
ing net the Furks. This flip of land is divided from 
8 yin by a chain of mountains, ſo ſteep a2: 4 crag- 
18 18 J that there is no communication but 1 two nar- 
m, an oy paſtes. The Turks call this country Aa No- 
nina The air is ſultry, and. the ſoil barren. The in- 
zuch litants are a mixture of Turks / Arubs, Ethiopians, 
prop Exyptians ; and differ as wi y in their religion 
115, e manners, as in their extractio The chief towns 
of a Swakin, "Ars, Walla, Ferra a, unn and 
ordl —  Boilar, 
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to be a mixture of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic; 


8 ſaid to maintain a ſtrict amity and alliance with the 
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Boilar. The principal iſlands are Maſſua, Del; 


| ains; ( 
| Degilbedara, and Dradata; to which add Swakin, - 


ope 
{mall iſle oppoſite to the town of that name, wher 3 
there is a pearl- fiſnery. le of! 
| a n the « 
5 | of lonom 
ETHIOPIA INLAND, ry; ſo 
| 3 5 | 5 neaſure 
Ethiopia Inland is a vaſt country, in the middle N Miade p: 
the Torrid Zone, bounded, on the north, by Aby 
ſinia; on the eaſt, by Ajan and Zanguebar; on tb 
ſouth, by Monomugi, from which it is divided b 
the Luna mountains; and on the weſt; by Congo an 
Loango. This country comprehends the greatef Mon: 
part of the ancient Erbiopia Inferior, the ſouther orth, 
part contains two very great lakes. viz, Zaflan au NMonom 
Zaire. „ | OT . the rive 
The ancients knew ſtill leſs of this country th ins of 
we do. Ptolemy mentions that its inhabitants wer fertile 
the Rap, Athace, and Anthropophagi, Æibiopes, M country 
HAihiopian cannibals. He ſpeaks alſo of the Hanf nd gol: 
Lune, where he fancies the ſources of the Nile wer end has 
but it is well known at preſent, that this noble rivtowns a. 
ſprings from large mountains in the kingdom Mfhe Po! 
Goyam in Abyflinia  _ ad are 
The inland parts of Africa are ſo inacceſſible, of his g. 
account of the ſandy deſarts, the intolerable he had a pi 
and which is {till worſe, the peopte are found to be ure bu 
fierce, favage, and brutal in their nature, ſo uncoutitherto 
and forbidding in their manners, and ſo ſhy of all it 
tercourſe with foreigners, that it is no wonder v 
are much in the dark with reſpect to the ſtate q 
theſe countries. | | 
| - Nj 1 Ajan 
MO NO I. prees no 
i 5 . Nat long 
Monomugi, whoſe capital is Merango, is a lat We 
* il, 


kingdom, bounded, on the north, by the Luna = 


* 
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Delacz 5 on the eaſt, by Zanguebar; on the ſouth, by 
akin, onopotapa z and on the weſt, by Mataman and 
e, wherWenguela. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the 


le of St Martin, at the mouth of the river Cuama, 
n the eaſtern coaſt, and have ſome traffic with the 
lonomugians, but never penetrated into their coun- 
ry; fo this great kingdom ſtill remains in a great 
neaſure unknown to the Europeans. It anciently 
nade part of Ethiopia Interior. . 


D. 


nd 
Dy Aby 
on th 


ded b MO NOAA AF: | 


ngo an | | 
great Monomotapa is a large empire, bounded, rt 
outherorth, by the river Cuama, which diyides it from 


flan an@Wſonomugi ; on the eaſt, by Sofala ; or the ſouth, by 
the river St Eſprit ; and on the weſt, by the moun- 

tains of Caffraria. The people are black. The foil 
fertile in millet, rice, fruit, and ſugar-canes. The 
duntry abounds in oſtriches, elephants, gald-duſt, 
and gold- mines. The Emperor is a powerful prince, 
and has ſeveral kings tributary to him. The chief 
towns are Mogar, Monomotapa, Moſſapa, and Butua. 
The Portugueſe have ſome traffic with this country; 
Ind are ſaid to have converted the Emperor, and ſome 
ol his great men, from Paganiſm to Popery, and have 
had a piece of ground aſſigned them, on which they 
have built a fort. This is the ſubſtance of what is 


ry th 
nts wel 
ropes, 0 
oni 
le were 
ble rive 
dom ( 


ible, 0 
le heal 
to be 


1ncoutWlitherto known of this country. 

Fall it a EE. 

der. v | 4) „„ 
ſtate AJA N, ox NI 


Aan is fituated between the equator and 12 de- 
bees north latitude, and between 58 and 50 degrees 
at longitude. | | 
a larg 


Alan is 900 miles in length, and 300 miles in. 
mou breadeh. | | 
tang | 2 I Ajan 
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Ajan is bounded, on the north, by the Red % 


and the Straits of Babelmandel ; on the eaſt, by the uth, b 
Indian ocean; on the ſouth, by Zanguebar ; and offi) Mon 
the weſt, by Inland Ethiopia and the nation of (1, Ancte 
Galles. 5 5 | FOR 
2 Op | | habite 
| Kingdoms. 5 Chief Te ONS, ing aln 
Brava, Brava. 955 
Magadoxa, Magadoxa, Bandel. Kinga 
Lea,  Adea. | | elinda 
Adel, Zela, Doara, B. enba- 
Adel, 3 bara, and Cape GuarWi©'* d 
5 | dafuy. WD loa, 
EE | | | Molamb 
Ajan anciently bordered upon Abyſſinia, but now! olala, 
khere is a nation, called he Galles, that lies between 
them. 5 5 Lud: CW The; 
I his coaſt abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, jel wat 
and produces plenty of very good horſes. The king- d mal: 
dom, or, as ſome call it, the republic of Brava, is ſaid is all 
to be under ſubjection to the Portugueſe, and to pay” | 
them a yearly tribute. Moſt of the inhabitants on” t 
the coaſt are fair, with long black hair; but in the v3 
inland parts are negroes, who, intermarrying with 8 
the Beduins, a kind of Arabs, have children that are This « 
mulattoes. The commodities exported from this £49 
country are gold, wax, ambergreaſe, and horſes. = 
The religion in general is the Mahometan, | 5 - 
ef butar) 
Z ANGUEBA RR. 3 
. 5 = Llriſtiat 
Zanguebar is ſituated between the equator and 23 of 
1 


degrees ſouth latitude, and between 34 and 40 de- 
grees eaſt longitude, being 1400 miles in length, and 
350 miles in breadth, and bounded, on the north, 
by Ajan; on the eaſt, by the Indian ocean; on the 


ſouth, Caffe 


Wuth J. 


— RI — $9 atone, 


Part Il 


Red Seq 
[ by the 
and on 
n of the 


uth, by the Tropic of Capricorn; ; and on the weſt, 
Monomugi and Ethiopia. 


ing almoſt entirely on fiſh, 


Bender,, e Chief Waser 


- elinda, | Melinda. 

-2, Bar ombaze, | Mombaze. | od 

Gua Werra de Raphael, Montagnate. 

 WDbuiloa, | Quiloa. | 

loſambique, Moſambique. 7 

m__ Fi Zofala. 

eren The air of this coaſt is hot, but the country 18 

of 1:7 el watered with rivers, and fruitful in rice, millet, 

. king d maize, which are the principal grain. The coun- 

is faid y is alſo well planted with cocoas, plantains, ſugar- 

to pays oranges, lemons, and other tropical fruits. 

nts on om this country likewiſe the Portugueſe import 

in thel ves, gold, ivory, oſtrich- feathers, ſenna, aloes, muſk, 

„ win, ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe. b 

nat are This country is very populous, conſiſting chiefly of 

m this eros, and the city Melinda is ſaid to contain. 

horſes, ooo inhabitants. The Portugueſe are ſovereigns 

| fall the coaſt, have ſettlements at Moſambique, and. 

ther places, ws a great number of black princes 
butary to them. The religion 1s the Mahometan; 5 
dme are Pagans; and the Portugueſe have made ſome 
ritians. The Portugueſe language is generally 

nd 23 boken and underſtood all along this coaſt z but the 

0 de- ple have another language of their own. 

„ and! 

north, CA 

n the 

duth, | Caffraria is ſituated between 24 and 35 degrees 


Puth latitude, and between 15 and 35 degrees eaſt. 
| | ö | Jongitugs;: 
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F Ancient Diviſions, —T his country dla anciently a a 
art of Ethiopia Superior, the coaſts of which were 
habited by the 1chthyophagt, ſo called from their li- | 
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longitude, being 1120 miles in length, and 700 milM..nnib 
in breadth, and bounded, on the north, by the king than : 
dom of Monopotapa; on the eaſt, ſouth, and weft kin wi 
by the great Southern ocean. cp 
Caffraria is divided into the eaſt coaſt, the ſoui or raw 
coaſt, and the weſt coaſt. if no” Gupren 
I. The eaſt coaſt comprehends Terra de Natal parted 
where feveral European veſſels have touched; an III. 
agree, that it is a plentiful country. The Dutch ha Caffres 
now purchafed this tract of land, and are in poſlefiiouMknown 
"Tort, ED . atam: 
II. The ſouth coaſt comprehends the Dutch ſeſ ria, t 
tlements, and the country of the Hottentots. nas is t 
1. In order to deſcribe the Dutch ſettlements, | Amo 
will be proper to obſerve. that the Portugueſe werſiopard. 
the firſt who doubled this coaſt, and gave the promo cow, ar 
tory the name of the Cape of Good Hope, in the ye be cag] 
1493. But the Dutch afterwards, in their voyagt 
to and from the Eaſt Indies, viſited this Cape ; an 
at laſt, by a treaty with the natives in the year 105 
fettled here, and built a ſpacious and ftrong tort, an 8 
242 city called Cape Town. Here they have now plan Guin 
X ed four colonies; one at the Cape, another call Afric: 
|  Hellenbogiſh, a third called Drakenffon, and a fourtnd reac 
called Waveriſb Colony; ſo that the Governour of tithe Tro; 
Cape of Good Hope has a confiderable truſt, and Weſt, anc 
poſt is very important and lucrative.' This part ( | 
the coaſt abounds in excellent wine, fruits, catt! Subdra 
veniſon, and poultry; but is very ſubject to ſtor! Mata, 
both in ſummer and winter. Near the Cape are th Beng 
remarkable hills, namely the Table- hill, the Lin; Ango 
Rump, and the Sugar- Loaf. Long 
2. The country of the Hottentots lies betwixt ., Loan; 
Dutch ſettlements and Monomotapa. Of the HE Maco 
tentots there are about twenty different nations; th Benin 
are a diſtinct people from the Caffres; and their cou Cuine 
try, though mountainous, is very fruitful. The Hq Negro 
tentots are naſty in their way of feeding, but = 
1 | | . | Cann!val 
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annibals. They affect to make mae blacker 


than nature has made them, by ſmearing over their 


uin with ſoot and greaſe. They live in huts, and 


ſeep at night in companies, covered over with mats 
or raw hides. They feem to believe that there is one 
Supreme Being; but they worſhip the n, and de- 
arted heroes, or inferior deities. 

III. The weſt coaſt, which is wholly inhabited by. 
Caffres, is a mountainous. country, and very little 
known ; it extends along the coaſt all the way to 
3 On this, and all the other coaſts of Caf - 
fraria, the grain is ripe in December, and our Cui: 
mas is the time of their harveſ. 

Among the animals in Caffraria are the lion, ben 


leopard, elephant, rhinoceros, elk, poreupine, ſea- 
cow, and ſtinkbingſem; and among the fowls are 


the eagles, called dung- birds, and oſtriches. 


N I. . 


©: Rad 


Guinea in its utmoſt extent denotes all the coaſts 
Wot Africa, to which all the Guinea merchants trade; 


and reaches from the Tropic of Capricorn, almoſt to 
the Tropic of Cancer; and lies between 18 degrees 
reſt, and 20 — caſt e mn ehending, 


dubdiv font. | Chief Towns... 
l. Mataman, - No Towns, 
2 Benguela, HBenguela. 
Angola, 65 1 Loando. 2 85 
Congo, | St Salvador. 
5. Loango, © Loango. 
No Towns. 
. Benin, i Benin. 


d. Guinea Pr Cape Coaſt Cale. 
. Cog | | ques Fort, 


Le Mataman 
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1. Mataman extends from Cape Negro, in latitude 
16 degrees 30 minutes S8. to the mouth of the river 
Bravaghul, a little beyond the Tropic of Capricorn, 
in 24 degrees S. latitude, being 450 miles in length, 
from north to ſouth, and about 260 miles in breadth, 
from weſt to eaſt. This is a waſte and dreary coun- 
try, with which Europeans have little intercourſe or 
nee. e 
2. Benguela extends from the river Coanza, or 
Cape Ledo, in latitude 9 degrees 20 minutes S. to 
Cape Negro, in latitude 16 degrees 30 minutes 8. 
being about 430 miles in length. This country is 
fruitful, and the land low. The moſt conſiderable 


countries along the coaſt are Libolo, Aio, Sova-Caria, i 
Sova-Calemba, Sunbis, and Quimbondos. The in- pk 


land countries are little known. At the town of Ben- 


uela the Portugueſe have built a fort, which now has ads, k 


ſeveral neighbouring villages under its juriſdiction. 5 
3. Angola lies betwixt Congo and Benguela, is ſ- . N 
tuated between 5 degrees 16 minutes, and 9 degrees: a; 
20 minutes ſouth latitude, being about 244 miles in q 485 
length. This kingdom is a fertile country, and com- * : 
prehends ſeveral petty principalities and ſtates ; and 4 EY 
on this coaſt the Portugueſe have ſeveral forts and » 01 

ſettlements, and pretend a dominion over the negro 5 8 
Princes in their neighbourhood; but yet the Engliſh, WF... hg 
Dutch, and other European nations traffic with the Hen K. 
negroes, and purchaſe flaves here, without any re., 5 a 
ſtraint. The King of Angola can raiſe an army of Will. 7 5 | 
200,000 foot ; but they prove daſtardly ſoldiers ; for! Ke has 
200 Portugueſe have often routed all his forces. Moſt} 33 
of the people are till idolaters, their prieſts, called td in x 
_ Gungas, are held in great veneration. The Portu- ere 3 
gueſe have converted ſome to Chriſtianity, and there Wl! 3 
is a biſhop who reſides at Loango. 93 8 Il thin 
4. Congo lies betwixt Loango and Angola, St Sal- m and. 


vador is the capital, and reſidence of the King. Here 


too the Portugueſe have a ſettlement, and 2 to 
- 8 hare] 


* ” 
. 
| 
* A 


Part IT, 
5 ave converted the royal family and part of the na- 
_ de res to the Chriſtian religion. 

river 


„Loango has Benin on the north, Macoko on 
he 7 and Congo on the ſouth. N. his country 
bprehends ſeveral petty ſtates, who are all ſubject 


Ticorn, 
length, 
"eadth,; 
coun- 


urſe or tle; alſo in elephants, tygers, leopards, civet- cats, 


ic. and here may be had great quantities of cleprgnts 
th and fine furs. 
6. Macoko, called alſo Anzico, lies eaſt of "Met 


Za, or 
8 8. to! 


mes d, his country is governed by one ſupreme monarch, 
wits ho has many petty kings under him. The inhahi⸗ 
= nts have no fixed habitation, but, like the Arabs, 
-Caria, 


ander from place to place, and live by plunder. 


he in- hey bring ſlaves to the coaſt, and ſell them for ſalt, 


. - | kads, knives, and other mall Wares. They worſhip 
3 be ſun, moon, and other idols 
80 0 7. Benin lies along the coaſt betwixt Guinea Pro- : 
le i. e Loango, reaching one degree to the ſouth of 
4 iu be equator, Its extent from weſt to eaſt is about 
wee o miles; but its breadth, or extent from ſouth to 
Wand, cannot be well aſcertained. The land in ge- 
fe arid] Ecral is low, and abounds in wild beaſts and game. 
nepro! be ſoil produces oranges, lemons, cotton- trees, and 
ngliſh, me pepper. The country is inhabited by ſeveral 
ch the flerent nations, whoſe princes are all vaſſals to the 
my re- an King of Benin, who can raiſe an army of 
my to men. The city Benin is ſituated on the ri- 
5j for Formoſa, and is a large populous place. The 
Moſt! ets are long and broad, and markets of cotton, 
called ephants teeth, and other goods, are continually 
Portu- ed in them. The Portugueſe carry on a great trade 
herd P but have no ſettlement, The people in gene- 
| ll ſeem to believe that there is a God, the Creator 
gt of 1 fal things; but at the ſame time, they are ſuperſti= 
Here © idolatrous. One: day in the year they ſo- 
end to lemnize 


have 
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\ one King, and he to the Portugueſe Governour. 
[his kingdom abounds in. poultry, and all ſorts of 
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lemnize in commemoration of their deceaſed friendz 18 deg 
in order to keep up the remembrance of them. ed, on 
8. Guinea Proper is fituated between 4 and 10 % hown 
grees north latitude, and between 4 degrees ea be we 
and 15 degrees weſt longitude ; being bounded, o This 
the north, by Negroland ; on the eaſt, by Benin Ml Calata. 
on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean. Caſene 
Guinea is divided into four coaſts, viz. 1. Til £89 
Grain-coaſt, or Mala e, as principally produein i Cenehe 
grain. 2. The Ivory-coaſt, from the plenty of ei e, 
phants teeth ſold there. 3. The Gold- coaſt, as full The 
niſhing great quantities of gold-duſt, found in th fer "i 
ſands of the rivers. 4. The Slave-coaſt, where th this co 
greateſt number of ſlaves are purchaſed. Berno, 
The Engliſh, Dutch, French, and Danes, hay | the ſea, 
fettlements on different parts of theſe coaſts. TI led the 
Princes of the inland country are generally at wi Verd I 
with the neighbouring nations, and bring down t glich arc 
the coaſt the priſoners they take, and fell them M and Ge 
flaves to the Europeans, of which the greateſt pa 159: 
are carried to the colonies and plantations in Ameri Aters t 
ca. This country produces all the uſual tropic Nile do 
fruits. Their chief animals are elephants, leopard This 
tygers, peacocks, parrots, and monkeys. | has 
The Gold-coaſt is full of high mountains. II fruits, 
principal rivers are, Sierra de Leon, and Shorbr llaves, g 
and the Volta. The chief capes are, C. St An um- 
C. Palmas, and C. Three Points. The capital rdy P. 
this country, viz. Cape Coaſt Caſtle. is under the m 
ridian of London. 5 FI: 
The negroes of this country are remarkable i 
their flat noſes, thick lips and ſhort woolly hal 
They are generally crafty, fraudulent, and 12 . 
Some few are Mahometans, but the far greater p- ” 
are idolaters, and each particular perſon has his Lara, 
culiar God. 1 bo and 2 
9. Negroland, called alſo Ngritia, is ſituated b 6 deg; 
_ tween 10 and 20 degrees north latitude, and betweM ech on t! 
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13 deg. W. and 18 deg. E. longitude; being bound- 
el, on the north, by Zaara; on the eaſt, by un- 
own countries; on the ſouth, by Guinea; and on 
the weſt, by the Atlantic ocean. | 
This country contains ſixteen kingdoms, viz. t. 
C Galata, 2. Tombut. 3. Agades. 4. Cano. 5. 
JCaſena. 6. Gangara. 7. Melli. 8. Mandinga. 9. 
| Gago. 10. Guber. 11. Zegzeg. 12. Zanfara. 13. 
Genehoa; 14. Gambia. 15. Jaloffi. 16. Biafa- 
rn 
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The river Niger, which is the largeſt in Africa, 
iter riſing in Ethiopia, runs through the middle of 
this country from eaſt to weſt, forming the lakes 
Berno, Nub, and Guarda; and before it falls into 
the ſea, divides itfelf into three large branches, cal 
[led the rivers Senegal, Gambia, and Niger. Cape 
Verd lies betwixt Senegal and Gambia. The En- 


3, hay 
: ol 
at Wa 


own lch are poſſeſſed of Fort James, as alſo of Senegal 
em nd Goree, taken from the French in 1758 and 
t pal 59. This river overflows its banks annually, and 


waters the country in much the ſame manner as the 
Vile does Egypt. 5 „ 

This country is fruitful in, rice, Indian- corn, Gui- 
nea- grain, cocoa- nuts, plantains, and all the tropical 


Ame 
tropic 


opard 
£ "Th 


fruits. The Engliſh traffic with the inhabitants for 
horbr es, gold, ivory, bees-wax, drugs, and particular- 
t Ani gum-ſenega. The people are partly Mahometans, 


vital ON bry Pagans, | 
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Zaara, called alſo the Deſert, is ſituated bet wee 
[2 and 28 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and between 
16 deg. W. and 25 deg. E. longitude; being bound- 
td, on the north, by Biledulgerid; on the caſt, by 
„ part 
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part of Nubia; on the ſouth, by Negroland; 2 
on the weſt, by the Atlantic ocean. 

Ancient Diuiſions.— This part of Africa, includiff 
Negroland, made what the ancients called LA 
Tierior or Ulterior., It was divided by them into (| 
following parts; 1. Gætulia, the country of the 0 
uli, which lay between Mauritania and the river) 
ger. Its inhabitants had no fixed habitation, but e 
tended even into Mauritania and Cafarienſic, wh 
they joined with the Romans in their wars agai 
the Mauri. They were ſubdivided" into the A 
geætuli who dwelt along the northern banks of the Mi 
ger, and the Gætuli Dare who inhabited the ſoul 
ern ſide of that river. 2. Nigritia inhabited by t 
Nigritæ, whoſe country was not near ſo extenſixe 
the preſent Negroland, of which the name as w. 
as that of the inhabitants is derived from the ancie 
NMgritæ. 3. The kingdom of Borno poſſeſſed by th 
 Garamantes, lying near the Gætuli and Nigritz, a 
thought to inhabit the extremity of the world on th 
fide, Extremi Garamantes, The moſt remarkable f 
ver in theſe parts is the Gir Niger or Nigris, now ti 
Niger, the greateſt in all Africa next to the Nil 
and ſubject to the like inundations. Ptolemy an 
the other ancient writers ſay, that it is ſwallowed y 
by the ground inſtead of running into the ſea; but 
is now well known that it diſcharges itſelf into t! 
Atlantic ocean by ſeveral mouths between the 1c 
and 16th degrees of latitude. . 
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Zaara is a large, but a ſandy ſcorched count 
more inhabited by lions, tygers, leopards, panthen 
and ſcorpions, than. by men. The inhabitants, wid 
are not numerous, are faid to walk in boots, by w 
of fence againſt the biting of the ſcorpions ; and a 
obliged to light up fires in the night round their h 
"bitations, in order to ſcar away the wild beaits 
There are, however, in this country, ſome pt 


ſovereigns, called Xeguer ; and ten ſubdiviſions « 
: | | ; | b kingdoc 


Part 


nd; Al 


Harga. 7. Lempta. 8. Berdoa. 9. Gaoga. 10. 


2 zorno. The river Cavalles runs from eaſt to weſt, 
* b ad falls into the Atlantic ocean between Cape Baja- 
the o 204 Cape Blanco. 4 


The ſouthern part of this country is full of ſand, 


rer de middle full of ſtones, and eaſtward it is full of 


„ but e 
, Wh 
rs agal 
> Melan 
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ins inceſſantly. It is a country ſo deſtitute of pro- 


- * Wor the ſubſiſtence of the travellers. The complec- 
nat on changes here, there being ſcarce any blacks to 
e e vorth of Negroland. The people are in general 


e ancie 
d by th 
rite, 2 
1 on th 
kable f 
now tl 
the Nil 


without any religion at all. 


BILEDULGERID. 


my all EE : „ 
owed Biledulgerid is ſituated between 28 deg. 3o min. 
1; but and 32 deg. 50 min. north latitude, and between 
into ti dig. weſt, and 24 deg. eaſt longitude ; being 


bounded, on the north, by Barbary; on the eaſt, by 
Lyypt ; on the ſouth, by Zaara; and on the weſt, 
by the Atlaytic ocean. 5 


the 1c 


count | 

_ Biledulgerid, or the land of dates, as the word ſig- 

e, Whid kites, was part of the ancient Mauritania, and is now 
by wi labited mottly by wild Arabs, who reſide in tents, 

and "0 ive by hunting and plunder. This country is di- 


vi 


heir bl into twelve kingdoms, all tributary to Barbary z 
Wy, 1. Teſſet. 2. Dara. J. 'Fafilet” . 8e. 
e vt Fimels. 5. Thouet. 6. T egorarin. Theſe ſix are 
ſions ( nbutary to the Emperor of Morocco 7. Zeb. 8. 
ma | ” 5 A a Techort. 


BilEkDULGERID. „ 


ingdoms are enumerated, viz. 1. Sanhaga. 2. A- 
"ot. 3. legaſſa 4. Zuenziga. 5. Gogden. 6. 


morafſes. From the month of Auguſt till winter it 
ions, and even of water, that great part of the ca- 


mels which form the caravan from Morocco to Gui- 
ea, are loaded with water, and other neceſſaries, 


lahometans by profeſſion, but moſt of them live 
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Techort,. 9. Garcula. Theſe three are tributar | 
Algiers. 10. Biledulgerid Proper, tributary to 0 
nis. 11. Gademes, tributary to Tripoli 12. 4 
Deſert of Barca, where formerly ſtood the temple 
Jupiter Hammon. Ihe kingdom of Barca, fro 
which the deſert has its name, is reckoned in [MR 
Barbary. 7308 SR =: 
1 his country is very barren, producing little 5 
nothing except dates, or the fruit of the palm, tree nhavit g 
camels, and oſtriches. Ihe people have the nan 85 
of Mahometans, but know very little of that or a, 


other re. lig ion la fluv. 
| mounta 


coaſt t! 
Wits pro 


Mauri: 


. 


BARB . 


Barbary is bounded, on the north, by the Med 
terranean ; on the eaſt, by Egypt; on the ſouth, h 
Biledulgerid; on the weſt, by the Atlantic ocean 
and comprehends Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Trip ceuta. 
and the kingdom of Barca, | 5 of 
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Morocco, part of the ancient Mauritania, is ſitua ge 

ed between+28 and 30 degrees north latitude, an... hen 
between 2 and i! degrees weſt longitude ; being Hence te 
miles in length and 480 miles in breadth, and bounq cle / 
ed, on the north, by the ſtraits of Gibraltar; on t 7. e. 
eaſt, by the river Mulvia, which divides it from lieder 
giers; on the fouth, by Biledulgerid; and on tte Sera? 
weſt, by the Atlantic ocean. = RT 
Ancient Diviſions. — he ancient Mauritania, Witt ue 
which we have ſaid that the kingdom of or WT fins, cit. 


makes part, was one of the largeſt provinces o . 


5 dine by 
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utary | 
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12. N nd Morocco. It was divided into two parts; 1. 
-mple ( Mauritania Caſarienſis, which contained a great ma- 


5 rot 


„ bog towns along the ſea-coaſt, and included part of 
in wit 


Algiers and Biledulgerid. 2. Mauritania FHingitaua. 
ontaining the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. The 
nhabitants were named Mauri and Mauraſſi Moors, 
he rivers in Mauritania, mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters, were Sabur fuv. the Sabu Una fluv. the Sus, Cu- 
0 fluv. the Ommirabi. Here too were the famous 
mountains Atlas Major and Minor, and round the 
coaſt theſe promontories, Apollinis promontorium, 
% promontorium, Herculis promontorium. 


little 1 
M- tree 
he nan 
t Or an 


Kingdoms. Chief Toxons, 
Feli, | Fez, Mequinez. 
4 Morocco, Morocco. 
e Med S uz, „„ „ 


- 


Ceuta, Tetuan, Erzilla, and Santa Cruz. Of theſe 


longs to Spain, 5 | 

The only mountain of note is the great Mount At- 
lo, which runs the whole length of Barbary, and 
pres name to the Atlantic ocean. By a fiction of the 
ports, this mountain was ſaid to ſuſtain the heavens 
and hence Atlas with the world on his ſhoulders, 
Hence too, -a deſcription of the globe is- frequently 
called on Atlas. | | . 

The chief capes are, 1. Cape Three-Forks, in the 


lle Otraits. 3. Cape Cantin. Wd Ot 

the air is temperate, and the ſoil prodyees excel- 
lent wheat, barley, rice, hemp, flax, dates, figs, rai- 
lins, citrons, almonds, oranges, pomegranates, &0. 


a fine breed of horſes, called Barbs. They ſend u- 


T7 and contained what is now part of the kingdoms . 
ff Alpiers, and Biledulgerid, as well as thoſe of Fez 


The other towns of note are, Tangier, Sallee, 


Tangier once belonged to England, and Ceuta {till be- 


Mediterranean. 2. Cape Spartel, at the mouth of 


1 - . 
Lew animals are camels, dromedaries, mules, and 
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44 


t ſpread on the floor. 


The Emperor of Morocca is an abſolute. "RT 
. Ps, independent of the Grand Signior; and 
has a palace at Fez, which is eſteemed the capital o 
the empire; hutſ he oftner reſides at Mequinez Hit 
forces conſiſt of "80,000 men, whereof ong hal If ar 
Moors, and the other half negroes. 
implacable enęmies to the Spainafds, and perpetual 
at war with them. The inhahitants-are-all Maho 
8 but the . and Chriſtians arc tolerated, 


* i 1 Ar 8 


vides it from Morocco. 


Pen MS | 
Tremeſan, or Teleſin, 


Algier Proper. 
Conſtantina, 


„ Diviſens.—The greateſt 3 of Algie 


midia, and the inhabitanl 


was anciently called Nu 1 


were named Numidæ, and fometimes Maſſli or 


Q 


| ſually twice a year, in the way of traffic, large cane 
vans to Arabia and Negroland, conſiſting of ſever] 
thouſand -.camels, horſes, and mules. 
manufacture is Morocco leather. 
mines of fine copper. The inhabitants uſe no houfe 
hold furniture, but fit and ſleep on a mattraſs or car 


1 * 


* yr 


| | 1 ned between 30 and 37 FR 
3 e and between. 1 deg. W. and g deg 
E. longitude ; ? being '600 miles in length, and 40 
miles in breadth, and is bounded, on the north, | 
the Mediterranean; on the eaſt, by the river Guadi 
barber, or Zaine, or Suf- Gene, which divides 
from Tunis; on the .ſouth, by Bitedulgerid ; : and o 
the weſt, by the river Mulvia, or pride which 
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Chief T ons. 
Tremeſan „Oran. 


Al giers. 
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e Cara + :/; The moſt confiderabI* town was Cirta or Cir- 
' ſeveral 7ylia the capital of Numidgs, and the royal ſeat of 
ur chili Kid Maffiniſſa, and his ſucceſſors. The rivers are, 
e ſomg Tuſþa fluv. now the Guadilbarber; Rubrecatus fluv. 


5 houſe 
3 Or car 


the iadog 3 Ampſaga luv. the Suf-Gemar. 
The Larks now divide this country into eighteen 


eredita 
or; and 
apital o 
2 Hi 
half ar 
HVes ar( 
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ated. 


geri. 4. Bugia. 5. Algier Proper. 6. Sargel. 7. 


gued. 18. T notary or. Tremezen. 

The town of Oran belongs © Spain. The Spani- 
ads finding this place to be a neſt of pirates, who 
inteſted cheir coaſt, laid fiege to it, and took it in 


132. The Algerines ill continue to be great pi- 
rates : Lhey are greedy of gain, and cruel to ac 
x fall into their hagds., 

This country is mountainous ; the ſo il arious, but 


degree: (ome: Places the trees are cloathed *t,co5 tant. 
1 9 deMrerdure. Ihe grapes are fit 10 beer ine 
ind goss, peaches, nectarines, ol . 8 85 in the 
Ith, = month of Auguſt. The bre a” 8 S of this 
Guadal country, harbour lions, oſtricht 885 petoupins 2s, buffa- 
A's Hoes, wild boars, ſtags, mon” dene cameldons, &c. 


Algiers is a kingdom, or, as others chuſe rather to 
call it, a republic, under the Protection of the Grend 
dignior; and is governed by a- Dey, who is elective, 


lich 


members, or more. he Dey is choſen by the ur- 


Le kiſh army in this country, which conſiſts of about 
twelve thouſand- men. 
The Algerines are moſtly Moors, originally from 
Algie pain, with a mixture of Turks and Arabs. Here, 
RO 8 in Morocco, they uſe no furniture, ſuch as ſcru- 
r Ma tires, tables, chairs, &c. In the middle of the cham- 
7400 er is an alcove, about a foot high, covered with a 
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provinces, viz. 1 Bons 2. Conſtantina. 3. Gi- 


Moſtagan. 8. Oran, 9. Harefyol. 10. Human- 
bar. 11. Tee i Tenez.. 15. Luher, 14. 
Couco; 15. Miliana. 46. Beni-Araxid. 17. An-. 


1509 3 loſt it i. 1708; but again recovered it in 


ad a Divan, or council of ſtate, confiſting of 800 
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Femedics for internal diſeaſes, preſcribed by huma 


. tude; being 3400 miles in length, and 250 miles! 
| breadth, and is bounded, on the north, by the Me 


= sbetweer e we Syrtes, or quick ſands that were 0 
PS ee | < wi 
its co Magna on the eaſt, and Syr/i« i 


both for the richnefs of its territory and the powe 


part of it afterwards, and ſent a colony thither which 
was called Colonia Carthago. In the place where! 
Nood there is ſtill to be ſeen a caſtle named Birſa, 1 
called from the caſtle of Old Carthage, which ſtool 
in the middle of the city. . 
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carpet and cuſhions, where they ſit in the day. ine 
and fleep at night. There is not one phyſician in: 
this country. Ihe Algerines conſider the uſing e 


art, as acting in oppcſition'to the divine providenct 
The Mahometan religion is zealouſſy profeſſed here 


I. Tunis. | 


Tunis is ſituated between 30 and 37 degrees nort 
latitude, and between 6 and 11 degrees eaſt lon 


diterranean; on the eaft, by the ſea, and the rive 
Capez, which divides it from Tripoli; on the ſouth 


by Mount Atlas; and on the weſt, by Algiers, Trip 


Ancient Diviſions of Tunis and Tripoli, — Theſe counſmean 
tries conipoied the Africa Propria of the ancient ount 
which was zo called the Syrtica Regio, becauſe it H chich 


This 
miles, | 

the ca 
oo mi 
people 
ando! 
and! live 


nor on Its two principal diviſions were th 
Regio £44, Aland the Regio T ripolitana The to 
mer was tne oſt confiderable part of Africa Propri 


ful nations which inhabited it. It contained 7» 


or Tunetus, now Tunis, and Barthago, originally This 
Phenician name ſignityingethé new town. It be gov 
duilt by the Phenicians, and for a long time was ters ar 
rival of Rome itielf, but afterwards ſubjected and ene f. 
tirely deſtroyed by the Romans. They rebuilt jongMtrouls h 


The 


Tuß br the 


Part 9 


The Rin T ripolitana, or Tripoli, was ki called 


bah. in 
om the Greek word ſignifying three cities, becauſe 


an in ai 
uſing Mk contained the three great cities of Sabrata, Qa, 
y hun: Leptis Magna. Betides theſe, there were many 


»w1idenct 


onſiderable towns along the ſea-ſhore, which were 
d here | 


il inhabited by different independent tribes. 

The ſoil, the religion, and government, is the ſame 
Pere as in Algiers. The Dey, both here, and in 
lpiers, being elected by the Turkiſh ſoldiers, is as 
jable to be depoſed by them, and ſometimes mur- 


es rort]red. Few of them have a long reign. The Grand 
it long ignior keeps a Baſhaw at Tunis, to be a ſort of check 
miles pon the Sys 

the Me = 

the rive IV. F313 @L 6 
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Tripoli is bounded, on the north, by the Mediter- 

mean; on the eaſt, by Barca; on the ſouth, by 

Wlount Atlas; and on the weſt, by the river Capez, 
which divides it from Tunis. 


rtis Mules, but is not above 200 miles bro.:q Bt, places 
were le capital is of the ſame name, ang s about 
The fo os miles S. E. of Tunis. The foi ch; but the 

PropriWMpeople here, like thofe of Algiers and Tunis, are an 
> powe]WWibandoned race, being the very retule of Turks: 
d Tan nd live by piracy. 

inally This is another Turkiſh kingdom or republic, and 
It wa government and religion is the ſame here as in Al- 


was th 
and et 
ilt fon 
r which 
vhere 1 
h ſtool 


- Th 


rouls his power, and levies a tribute on his ſubjects. 


V. Bazea KINGDOM. 


The kingdom of Barta n bounded, on the north, 
b7 the Mediterranean; on the caſt, by Egypt; on 
| : the 


Tarr fy if. 


his country extends along the ſhore at leaſt; 80⁰ | 


gers and lhunis But the Dey here is not ſo abſo- ; 
ute for the Turkiſh Baſhaw, who reſides here, con- 
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provinces of Marmarica and Cyrenaica, which com 


parts. Here were Catabuthmus magnus et parvus, tw 


and ſouth of theſe the Nomos Ammoniacus, famous fol 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It itood in a plac 
ſurrounded by ſandy deſerts which rendered the ac 


near this temple, was a fountain named Fons Soli 


near the Mediterranean fea, is now the weſtern par 


preſent capital of this kingdom. Ihe ancient town 


ſpacious plain, faid to be fruitful and weil watcred 


Sidera, the Syrt:s of the ancients, a bay infamous f0 
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the fouth, bw the deſert of Barca, hich makes part 
of Bidedalgerid 3 ; and on the weſt, by Tripoli. 
Ancient Diviſions, — | he Kingdom of Barca, ancient 
Iy went under the general name of Lybia, which, hel 
fide the country properly ſo called, contained the 


prehend the greater part of what is now cal ed Bar 
c 1. Marmarica was inhabited by the Adyrmach 
de, a people who dwelt near the ſea, but were invaded 
by the Greeks, and driven forward into the inland 


ranges of mountains often mentioned in hiſtory, Be 
tween them lay the towns Tachorga, Climax Nem:/uum 


cots to it very. difficult and dangerous. In a gro 
much celebrated in hiſtory 2. Cyrenatca or Penta al 


of the kingdom of Barca. It contained many coi 
derable towns, Cyrene, Darms, Zephyrium, Cheri 


and Beremce, near which were the gardens of thi ſovereis 
- . Heſperidgs, ſo famous among the ancients. Not ia part of 
from theſe was the city Barca, which, on account 0 Hin 


its name, is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Barca, 108. an 


they We 
The pr 
Wiich f 
pire wit 
at preſe 
great va 
bone, a 
Until t! 
to the 

became 
tended 1 


on this coait, ſuch as Bernice, Tolometta, Cyrene, U0 
cra, Port eee Sc. are dwindled into villages, 0 


reduced to heaps of ruins. 
Along the foot of Mount Hi on the north is 


The mountains yield fruits, but. no grain; and thi 
woods are full of all ſorts of wild beaſts. 
Contiguous to Barca, on the weſt, is the gulp" d 


ſhipwrecks, and its ſhorts for thieves aud deſolation 


as not a * of freſh water is to be found for * | 
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Part! | 
ys journey between Tripoli and Barca. Hence 
kes par irgil calls it Inhoſpita Syrtis. * 
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ent Rates comprehended under the name of Barbary, 
et they ought all to be conſidered as forming one 
cat confederacy, however independent each. may 
e as to the exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is 
here a greater difference in the cuſtoms and manners 


akes place in the different diſtricts of the ſame king- 


%, dem all in general. 

. e ova! Strength. —The naval firength of theſe na- 
eme}i * ons, though "nothing in compariſon of what it was 
nous fol 


E plach 


Though we have treated ſeparately of the diffe- 
the ſeveral provinces of Barbary than ordinarily 
dom. This makes it nocellary to wy ſomething a 


n the time of the Carthaginians, who were, of all 
ncizat people, the moſt powerful on the fea, is ſtill 


the zent readers them beſt known in Europe. The in- 
a 20 Whibicants of Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, fit 
” Sol but a great number of tmall vefl. ls for piracy, which 
0110 rraſs the commerce and navigation of all the na- 
n fü ons of Europe. From this infamous employment, 
colußg uch is carried on by the authority of their govern- 
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ments, and from the ranſom of Chriſtian flaves, the 


part of their revenue. | | 
Hylory,—Fhe Barbary ſtates are Ie? falten from 
their ancient” ſplendour. Under the Roman Empire 
they were juſtly denominated the garden of the world. 
The produce of their foil formed. thoſe magaziries 


pre with corn, wine, and oil. But their lands are 
at preſent laid waſte or uncultivated, owing to the 
great variety of revolutions which they have under- 
gone, and the tyranny of the preſent government. 
Until the ſeventh century they were by turns ſubje& 


rth 18 
v atcreq; 
and th 


ulph 0 
OUS fol 
olation 
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became a prey to the Saracens, who from thence ex- 
Knded their ravagen over * We have related 


in 


which furniſhed all Italy and a great part of the Em- 


to the Vandals and Greek Emperors. They then 


ſorereigns of thoſe countries derive no inconſiderable | 
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266 AFRICAN ISLANDS. Pur: Il 
in another place how the poſterity of theſe Garz 
cens or Moors were driven out of Spain (lee Spain} 
that they were obliged to call to their affiſtance the 
from pirates had become Admirals of the 'lurkifh 
* impoſed their own upon all the ſtates of Barbary ex 
_ cept Morocco, Some attempts were made by the 


Emperor Charles V. to reduce Algiers and Tunis; 
but in the end they proved unſucceſsful, and the in 


contemporary with Charles V. have generally been q 


and other Chriſtian princes; nor does the crown ol 
| Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769 


which naturally begot a perpetual enmity between 
them and the Spaniards, who preſſed them ſo hard = 
t Helen 
cenſio 
Thom 
Winaboa, 
rince's 
ernaind: 


t Matth 


two famous brothers of the name of Barbaroſſa, whdlf 


fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke] 


habitants have in fact ſhaken off the lurkiſh yoks 
likewiſe. The kings of thoſe ſtates, from the time of 
Barbaroſſa, who lived in the 16th century, and was . 
Jago. 
3 
go. 
BY 
Wonaviſt 
al, 
bree. 


bloody and cruel race of tyrants, and have lived ins 
continued ſtate of warfare with the kings of Spain 


to e their HOY by e 


Hand 
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5 „„ 4 Leneriff 
5 On the EAS T. 5 erro, 
J oa 
Peeters, Calauſia orte v 
Babelmandel, Babelmandel. Lancero 
Madagaſcar, St Auſtin. 
Comorra, lands, Joanna, 
Bourbon, LE Bourbon. 
Mauritius Iſlands, Mauritius. Madeir⸗ 
Almirante. arto 8 
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On the SouTH-WEST. 


unde. © Chief Towns, 


ſo hard | 
e, Helena, | | St Helena, | 
la, wh enſion Iſle. 


See 5 St Thomas. 
rince's iſland. . ; 


[urkil 
1 yoke! 


"ary ex 

by the ſernandopo. | | 
Tunis; Matthew, St Matthew. 
the in | j . 
{h yoke CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 
time ol | 85 : 5 
ind was Wands, . Handi. 
been go. 5 | Ot N cholas. 
ed in Mirco. Es St Lucia. 
Spain 16 St Vincent. 


0. Santa Cruz. 
Wonaviſta, e St Antonio. 

al, | 

ore. 


OWN of 


1709 


'Canary IsLAN D s. | 


1 | 
1 Ponds C Chief Towns, 
ran] Canary, | ahn | 
feneriff, St Chriſtopher's, 
erro, 7 Oratavia. 1 
Palma, | 
dnera. | 
Norte Ventura. 
Lancerota. 
: MaDE1lRA ISLANDS 
_ | i Funchal. 
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The Azores; or WESTERN ISLAN ps. etwix 


| | | Jegroc: 
LE ED Chief Towns, rinces 

St Michael. | ol” hound 
ot Mary's. | : | Wients, 
*Tercera, | Angra. | Bout 
Gratioſa, : ſt of 
St George. alm t1 
Pico. | and it! 
Fayal. oyage! 
Flores. | by Ihe co 
Corvo. 5 ct be 
„ en 

Motors, 33 leagues eaſt of Caps Guardafui, 3 

te 100 


inhabited by Arabs, whoſe prince is tributary to th 
Rerit of Mecca. This iſland produces frankincenſ 
guimtragant, aloes. Ships ſometimes put in here, | 
their paſſage to India. — 
Babelmandel commands the entry to the Red Sea 
In other reſpects it is of little value, being a barre 
ſpot of ground, not five miles round: 
Madagaſcar is a very large iſland, but there isn 
European ſettlement in it. The people are Arab 
and their religion a medley of tune, 3 
daiſm, and Paganiſm. he petty princes make w 
upon one another, and fell. the prioners they tak 
for ſlaves to European ſhips. 

_ - "Madagaſcar is thought to be the iſland of Corn 
To famous among the ancients. It is a pleaſant, dt 
fireable, and fertile country, abounding in ſuga 
honey, wines, gums, corn, and cattle, precious ftend 
and various. metallic ores. It was diſcovered by th 
Portugueſe, and the French took poſſeſſion of it! 
1462, but the people diſliking their governmet 
they were driven out in 1654, and it is thought the; 
the French will agai!) attempt to eſtabl:ſh themſei vi 
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Comorra iſlands, four in number, in the channel. 
etwixt Zanguebar and Madagaſcar, are inhabited by 
ſegroes, of the Mahometan religion, whoſe petty 
W:inces are tributary to the Portugueſe. Our thips 
ound to Bombay fometimes call here for refreſh- 
Wicnts, and are hoſpitably uſed. | 

| Bourbon, called alſo Maſcarena e, lies 300 miles 
it of Madagaſcar, abounds in foreſts of ebony and 
alm trees. Ihe French took poſſeſſion of it in 1664, 
ind it ſerves them for a place of refreſhment in their 
voyages to the Eaſt Indies, but has no good harbour, 
Ine coalt being ſurrounded with rocks funk a few 
ct below the water, which rcnders coaſting along 
the hore dangerous. But on the north and ſouth 
fdes there are many good roads for ſhipping. In 
the ſouthern ſide of the iſland is a Volcano, which 
continually emits ſmoak and flames: The iſland a- 
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rdafui, 
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cattle, with excellent tobacco (which the French have 
planted here), aloes, white pepper, and ebony. Many 
of the trees yield odoriferous gums and reſins, parti- 
cularly benzoin of an excellent ſort in great plenty. 
Mauritius, or Maurice, lies N. E. of Bourbon, was 
once ſubject to the Dutch, who called it Mauritius in 
tonour of their Stadtholder ; 5 but it is now „ | 
by the French. | 
The country is mountainous, ad Fg cnuntaiie 
produce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various 
other kinds of valuable wood, two of which greatly 
reſemble ebony in quality, one red, the other yellow 
aw wax. The iſland is watered by ſoveral pleaſant ri- 
ers, well ſtocked with fiſh 3 and tho' the ſoil is not 
Mittal i in corn, it yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, 
| * lecds a great number of cattle, deer, goats, and 
ep. 
Almirante iſles lie off the coaſt of Melinda, are 
numerous, but {mall and inconſiderable. 
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Pounds in brooks and ſprings, and in graſs, fruits, and 
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St Helena | is a aal but fenitfal, Healthy iſland 


about 400 leagues to the weſt of Benguela, T elo 

ſhores are very ſteep and high. The Engliſh EA lm. tre 

India company are proprietors of the iſland. At * buntai 

taken from the Dutch in the year 1672. Here of. viſ 

Engliſh ſhips to or from the Eaſt Indies, put in ...i; we 

Freſh water and proviſions. after 

I | 'Tho' this iſland appears to mariners, on every kid MAN 
= 2 hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably diverlifi on in 
| with hills and plains, adorned with plantations eſe co 

| fruit-trees and garden ſtu The inhabitants re agters 


great flocks of hogs, bullocks, pgultry, geeſe, an y cou 
| turkeys, with which they ſupply our failors, takin; mer 
in exchange, pieces of callico, ſilks, muſlins, arra lat 
ſugar, and any kind of light cloaths. There are HM » 
bout 200 families in the iſland, moſt of them delcen eſe, b 
ed from Engliſh parents. HW 
Aſcenſion iſle lies 200 leagues N. W. of Ot Helen wet w 
has a good harbour, but is not inhabited. Our Et 
India ſhips ſometimes put in here for freſh wat. 7 
There is a place here called the Poft-office, where it World w 

| uſual to leave letters put up in a cloſe-corked bott id ron 
which the people of the next ſhip break, and lea, bh 
another in its room. t firlt, 
St Thomas, Anaboa, Prince's iſland, Fernando r- caue 
and St Matthew, are all ſmall iſlands, and belong Nroduce 
the Portugueſe. They furniſh their ſhipping wii whi 
freſh water and proviſions, as they paſs by, but nd ben 
not conſiderable on any other account. prodigto 
The Cape Verd iſlands are ſubject to Portugal, aer Made 
were diſcovered in the year 1640. The iſland Fee part 
is a volcano. Sal and tome others of them maß dees, th 
great quantities of ſalt by the heat of the fun. TM: bet 
get this name as lying to the weſt of Cape Verd bang «x 
. 5 The 
The Canaries lie upon the coaſt of Biledulg-rifhW i: of 
and belong to Spain. From the purity of the air ads are 


_ the kertilig of the ſoil, they Were | Anciently calld 
| Fortuud 
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nate. From them the Engliſh import annually: 
o oo hogſheads of rich Canary wine. They abound 
\ melons, citrons, oranges, &c. fir, dragon, and 
im-trees. On the ifland Teneriff is a very high 
nountain, called Pico or Peak, in the form of a ſugar- 
baf, viſible at the diſtance of 120 miles. "Theſe iſ- 
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xy afterwards concealed from the reſt of the world 
or many ages; and when the Spaniards diſcovered 
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maſters of no ſcience, and did not know there was 
ny country in the world beſides their own, The 
rt meridian by the ancient geographers was uſually 
xc at Ferro or Teneriff. The Madeira iſlands lie 
0112 welt of Morocco; they belong to the Portu- 
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went meats in the world. The ſugar made here js 
5 extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally of vio- 
ts, This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the 
ford where the ſugar manufacture was ſet on foot, 


t firtt, have pulled up the greateſt part of their ſu- 


andop pr-canes, and planted vineyards in their ſtead, which 

long | produce ſeveral forts of excellent wine, particularly 

"s Wigan which bears the name of the iſland, Malmſey, 
ut al 


prodigious quantities, no leſs than 20,000 hogſheads 
t Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the great- 
et part of it, to the Welt Indies, eſpecially to Barba- 
does, the Viadeira wine not only enduring a hot cli- 
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nds are mountainous ; very fruitful howeve in corn, 
| i $ | pine, 


- 


nds were at firſt planted by the Carthaginians, but 


hem in the year 1403, they found people there; but 
heſe could give no account of their anceſtors, were 


Ne, by whom they were planted in the year 1425. 
ihe mhabitants of the Madeiras make the beſt 


nd from thence was carried to the Brazils in Ameri- 
a. The Portugueſe, not finding it fo profitable as 


nd Tent ; of all which the inhabitants make and ſell - 


Mate better than any other, but even improving, by 


The Azores, or Weſtern iſlands, lie 300 leagues 
ve of Liſbon, and belong to Portugal. Lheſe iſ. 


= 
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wine, and fruits, but ſubject to violent earthqunke 


ty of fruits, but alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It i; fn 


It was twice invaded ard plundered by the Englif 


bour, which is ſpacious, and has good anchorag 


the Azores. 


the weſtern continent, or New World, extends fro 


from the 35 fo the 136 deg. of weft longitude fro 
London; being near gooo miles in length, and 309 


Arctic Pole. | 


a mountainous country, but there are in it-the greg 
eſt mountains in the world. In South America, t. 


Pacific Ocean, extend from the Iſthmus of Darien Y 
the ſtraits of Magellan, and run a length of 4300 =" 


— ru! 


They are not only fertile in corn, wine, and a yyi 


that no venemous creature can live in the Acre 
The largeſt of them is St Michael, near 100 mil 
in circmaterence, and containing 50,000 inhabitant 


in the reign of Quren Elizabeth. But Ferara is 
moſt important of theſe {lands on account of its hal 


but is expoſed to the jouth eaſt winds. Its capit 
town Angra contains a cathedral, and five churche 
and is the reſidence of the Governour and Biſnop 
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Situation, Extent, and General Diſcription.— Ametic 


the 80 deg. north to 56 deg. ſouth latitude ; an 


in its greateſt breadth. Io the eaſtward it has ti 
Atlantic ocean, which divides it from Europe atl 
Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific, or great Sou 
Sea, by which it is ſeparated from. Afia ; and | 
rounded on the ſouth by the Southern Ocean. | 
bounded on the north by the lands and ſeas about tl 


Mountains and  Rivers.— America is not in gener 


Andes or Cordilleras, running along the coaſt of tl 
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AM BERI 4. „„ 
Vor is their height leſs i for, tho! in part 
within the Torrid Zone, they are conſtantly covered 
with ſow. In North America, the greateſt moun- 
tains are towards the Pole, unleſs we reckon the As 
lachian or Aligency mountains, which forin a ridge 
towards the. Pack of the United Provinces; and wh. ch: 
tho! on one fide extremely lofty, on the other are 
nearly on a level with the plane. The rivers of Ame- 
rica, as well as the mountains, diſdain to be confined 
within the limits of particular provinces, and claim 
atention under the general head of the whole coun» 
ty, The immenſe tracts of land ſituated beyond the 
Apalaciuian mountains, and at an unknown diſtance 
fom the ocean, are watered by the lakes of Canada, 
which communicate with one another, and give riſe 
to ſeveral great rivers, particularly the Miſliippi, = 
which, after a courſe of 4500 miles from north to- bal 
futh, falls into the gulph of Mexico. The river lt 
Lawrence runs in a contrary direction from the Miſ-. 
llippi, and empties itſelf. into the ocean near New- 
foundland,. The eaſtern fide of North America ſup= + 
plies the Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehana, and Po- 
towmack, with other rivers of great depth and com- 
modious navigation, which afford ſuch an inlet for 
commerce, as muſt be attended with the greateſt ad- 
rantages, as loon as the adjacent country ſhall be fuls- 
y people l, and arts and ag-iculture properly encous - 
nged. The reateſt rivers in South America are, 
T thoſe of the Amazones and Rio de la Plata, or Plate-- 
nver, The firſt riſes in peru, not far from the South 
ſea, and after receiving the tribute of many a 
wigible rivers, and a courſe of more than 3000 
miles, falls into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, 
Ide Rio de la Plata riſes in the heart of the ſouthern 
continents, and, after aug nenting its ſtrength by the 
adiion of many powerful ſtreams, diſcharges Arſel+ 
EL 3 abundance into the ſea, near Buenos Ayres, 
do make its taſte treſh for many leagues from land. 
B bz ; The 
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1 AMERICA Part 


The Oronoko, the river next in greatneſs, i is obſet 
ved to have a fimilar effect; and there is a frighth 
tumult of the waves, produced by a conflict betwed 
the rapidity of its current, and the tide of the oceat 
Climate, Soil, and Prottuce, — The vaſt extent of th 


country render theſe exceedingly various. Ameri 7 

ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and a do 
ble winter. It produces the metals, minerals, plant "EE 
drugs, and fruits which are to be met with in oth Q 
parts of the world. Ihe gold and filver of Americ * 
have rendered them more common in Europe; a T Thad 
füince the diſcovery of the New World, the price ( New 
diamond, pearls, emeralds, and amethyſts has li . 
vriſe much decreaſed. 2 
Inhabitants. — The native Indians ſtill live i in quiet poliſh e 
feſſion of many large tracts; but the continent of |— 
merica is chiefly divided among three European po . 
ers, the Spainards, (Engliſh, and Portugueſe; u u- 
the multitude of iſlands which lie between North a = 
South America are divided among the Eng'i!!:, 5 cle 
niards, and French. The Dutch likewiſe pofſ:!s ſon N. C 
ſmall iſlands, which in any other hands would be |: © 
no conſequenee ; and the Danes have one or tv |. 
but which hardly entitle them to be ranked am |: 
oo 3 of _ New World. | 3 
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Diſance 


af ,] 
the Great Diviſions of NOR TH AMERICA. 


ond Bearing of the Countries from Londen—New England 


0 W.—Louifiena 4090. 8. W. Nen Mexico and California. 
4320 8. W Mexico, or New Spain 4900 S8. W. | | 
y £ ? 1 ; ; 3 i #5644 5 N 1 f * £ fb . 5 
7 Colonies. Leng. Breadt“ Thiof rowns. FITS” to | 
| or mars — — 0 — — ——— — — — A 
r 
c 

New Scotland | 350 | 250 Halli ax | Ditto 0 

New England] 550 | 200 } Boſton - | | Independ. 
. — — | — — — — ww A 
New York | 300 150 | New York Vitto 

New Jerſey 1 60 | verth Amboy | Ditto 

5 3 nee * 1 — | * — — 

Penſylvania 300 240 [PU clphia Ditto 1 
Maryland ; £40 135 | 4napolts - | Ditts 1 
Virginia 750 240 N Williamſburg ; Ditto | 
N. Cn s Is | | Wumwgtor 1 Di:to 4 
| IS. Carolina & 700 380 | Charleftowa - |} Ditto ; 

Georgia . Savannah | Ditto J. 

— INDE INS : a — - | | _ : 

Laſt Florida | St Augultian 

W. Florida 5 30 449 |. Penſacola 

Lovitians Bounds undeter | New Orleans 

— 2 — ater 

Ne Mexico , | ‚ St Fee a 

1 12 * 
KCalitornia 5 An 160 St Juan 4 
4 2 | þ ; | | I, 
1 2000 | 600 1 Mcxico 


* In 1767, an idea was entertained of forming, at the expence of 
the Crown, three new governments in the interior parts of North 
fmeiica. viz. one on the Waters between Lake Huron and Sake 


Ine, one in the 
Wer Ohis, 


Illienots 


—_—— 


countrj, and one on the lower part of the 
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Before we enter on the particular deſcription of Wl entangle 
America, we muſt, in order to ſave continual repe.. WM * co 
titions, give ſome account of its diſcovery and con- tility of 
queſt by the nations of Europe. 5 auth wh 
Columbus lived at Genoa, his native city, towards ed noth 
the cloſe of the 15th century. As that republic in a from- li: 
particular manner applied itſelf to commerce, and who had 
cultivated naval greatneſs, he propoſed to his coun- Y Reine, o 
treymen a project of failing to the Eaſt Indies, by la at 
an unknown and weſtern route. But his ſcheme was | mndertak 
rejected as chimerical, not only by the Genoeſe, but between 
by the Kings of England and Portugal, to whom he in a thic 
likewiſe propoſed 'it. Supported, however, by the pale, anc 
vaſtneſs of his own deſigns, Columbus next addreſ- Having 
ſed himſelf to Spain, and there, after eight years at- of the gr 
tendance, he was encouraged with the intereſt of the pearan 
famous Queen Iſabella, who raiſed money on her vs the 
jewels to defray the expence of his expedition. Co- 8 conflic 
lumbus ſet fail; anno 1492, with three ſhips, and, Mentee 
after a voyage of 33 days, diſcovered land. This was bee in + 
one of the Bahama iſlanids, named St Salvador, from WM ippiyins 
the circumſtances in which it was diſcovered ; for that he t 
Columbus's crew having broke out into open mutiny,; The f, 
on account of the length of the voyage, and tkreaten- the retur 
ing to throw him over board, were appeaſed by the ture all 
diſcovery of land. Columbus ſoon found, from the firſt tim. 
poverty of the inhabitants, that little advantage could er opy 
be derived from St Salvador; and ſteering louth-(iſcovers 
ward, he diſcovered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, well omnpole 
inhabited, abounding in the neceſſaries of life, and mericus 
promiſing, from ſome ſamples which he received from eutinent 
the gen rous natives, conſiderable quantities of gold. | being a 
In a ſecond voyage, which tlie fucceſs of the firſt, I doe. 
by gaining him credit with the 8 paniards, enabled him the 8 
to undertake with much greater, advantages; he Cuba an 
touched at the iſland of Cuba, which, from ſeveral Which h. 
ſpecimens, appeared a very fortunate diſcovery; in lc, 
codfting along the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, he wa rip ag 
_ 1 eentangled 


wy he counted 160 in one day. Reflecting on the fer- 
w_ flity of theſe iſlands, and the number of inhabitants 
with which they abounded, where the world expect- 
05 ed nothing but the barren ocean, he named them, 
in a Fon lis benefactreſs the Queen, the only perfon 
and who had at firſt favoured his expedition, . de ia | 
bun- elne, or the Queen's Garden. 
by In a third voyage, more glorious than any he had 
was WM endertaken, he met with exceſſive heats and rains 
bur between the tropics, and, after being long buried 
\ be na thick fog, he was at length favoured by a ſmart 
the ae, and went before it 17 days to the weſtward. 
ref. Haring paſſed the iland Trinidad, in the mouth 
a+ ofthe great river Oronoko, he was ſurpriſed with an 
the ppearance which he had never ſeen before; this 
her WM vis the frightful tumult of the waves, occaſioned by 
Co- conflict between the tide of the fea and the rapid 
ind, eurent of this immenſe river. He now felt they 
was Wl vere in freſh water, and judging no ifland capable of 
om Wl fippiying ſo powerful a ftream, he was perſuaded 
for WH that he had diſcovered the continent, 
ny, The fame of this diſcovery which blazed forth on 
ten- he return of Columbus, diffuſed the ſpirit of adven- 
the Wl tire all over Europe. The Portugueſe. fail for the _ 
the MW fri time to Brazil, which is the preſent fource of 
md; ther opulence and power Cabot, a native of Briſtol, 
ith. WJ iſcovers the north-eaſt coaſts of America, which now 
well tompof e the Britiſh Empire in that quarter; and A- 
and i nericus Veſpuſius, a Florentine, ſails to the ſouthern 
-om WM continent, diſcovers ſeveral of the Caribbee iſles, and, 
old. wing a man of SI gives his name to half the 
irſt, de. | 
aim be Spaniards who were die bers of 
be Cuba and Hiſp: iniola, after the death of Columbus, 
era! icli happened in 1506, poſſeſſed with an mlatiable 
in N berice, were driven to acts of the molt ſhocking bar- 
or krity againſt the unhappy Indians, PAY they belie- 
le | JS 
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entangled in a \ multitude of ſmall iſlands, of which 
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ved, concealed from them part of their treaſure. Th 


and ſurpriſed or burned in their huts and caverns, 


ſtructed of their orders, furiouſly attacked the Suan 


of the J 
urdour 0! 
In attem[ 
narch, th 


ters. 


flaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to thei 
fury. The miſerable ſavages, almoſt naked and u 
armed, were purſued like deer into the thick of th 
foreſts, and devoured by dogs, killed with gun-ſhot 


Ie continent ſhared a like fate. Fernando Cor * Ms . 
tez ſailed from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and ge 
mall number of field- pieces; and with this inconalif 80 1 
derable force, he propoſes to ſubdue the Enipire q be, 55 
Mexico, rich, powerful, and inhabited by million: « 1 wh 
Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and headed bi. pe 
Montezuma, whoſe fame in arms ſtruck terror int the > 
the neighbouring nations. But their bravery an 3 ye 
Power were of no avail againit Europeans. Ih Noſe m. 
warlike animals on which the Spaniſh officers wh 4 10 
mounted, the artificial thunder which iſſued frot * 585 
their hands, the wooden caſtles which had watt * 
them over the ocean, ſtruck a panic into the Amt 72 
ricans, from which. they never could be recover: 3 
They agreed to pay a tribute to the crown of Spait 3 ; 
amounting. to 600,000 merks of pure. gold, beſid ed of | 
an amazing quantity of precious ſtones, in which n 
their country abounds. 5 aced C 
The Empire of Peru, a more important conque 1 
than Mexico itſelf, was reduced by an inferior torct "za 
Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lacques, three pr ll ef 
vate adventurers, obtained. a grant from the crow os be 
of Spain of whatever they ſhould conquer. Pizart BL a 
ſet out for this purpoſe with 250 foot, 60 horſe, an 33 
12 ſmall pieces of cannon. The Peruvians, entel . 
taining the ſame prejudices with the Mexicans in {4 E gent 
vour of the Spaniards, and being at that time in Wi . kD 
among themſelves, were diſpoſed to ſubmit. Why ag nl 
Pizarro held a conference with their, Monarch Ati "i; Fi 


balipa, upon the terms which ſhould be entered ing 


| . R PL ix meric; 
between them, the Spaniſh ſoldiers, | previouſly | a v 


le diſcove 


an Cabo 
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if che Peruvian Prince, and, notwithftanding the 
Jour of the men who threw away their own lives 
n attempting to fave the ſacred perſon of their Mo- 
narch, they carried off RS to the e Ar 
ters. 

The Peruvians, ibis for attachment to their 
prince, negociate his ranſom for 1,500,000 pounds, 

; ſum which was inſtantly paid, and which, if we 
onſider the value of money at that time, is paſt be- 
ef or conception. Almagro joined his aſſociates to 
ave his ſhare in this booty; and a fifth part of it 
ing deducted for the King of Spain, and alſo the 
hares of the chief commanders and officers, each 
rivate ſoldier had above L. 2000 Engliſh money. 
ſheſe, now too rich to ſubmit to military diſcipline, 
ere diſbanded, and returning into Spain, encouraged 
thers to purſue the ſame expeditory road to fortune. 
ew grants and new ſupplies daily arrived. Pizarro 
ing founded the famous city Lima, and ſettled 
he Spaniards in Peru, turned his arms towards the 
uthern parts, where the mountain of Potoſi, com- 
ſed of entire ſilver, had been diſcovered, and of 
hich the ſhell only remains at preſent. He ſpeedily 
ecuced Chili; and having put to death ſuch of his 
ociates as did not yield him the moſt ſubmiſſive o- 
edience, he compelled _ the reſt by his tyranny and 
welty to enter into a conſpiracy againſt him, to 
Faich he fell a ſacrifice in the city of Lima, founded 
his own hands. His brother Gonzalo Pizarro en- 
lavoured to throw off his ſubmiſſion to the King of 
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5 g pain, but was cruſhed by Peter de la Gaſga, who 
in w {ent out with unlimited powers by the Spaniſh 


burt, and who reſtored all thoſe immenſe provinces - 
the q iet poſſeſſion of his maſter. 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of 

merica was Great Britain. About fix years after 
te diſcovery of South America by Columbus, Seba- 
lan Cabot took PRIN of the Northern Conti- 
nent, 
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nent, then called Newfoundland, in the name 5 
Henry VII. King of tngland. Sir Walter Raleigh 
a bold enterpriſing man, and a great genius, was thq 

firſt who ſettled in this country. He planted a col 
ny in the ſouthern parts, which he called Virginia 
in honour of his miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. 

The moſt advantageous ſettlements along the ſe 

_ coaſt being thus occupied by the Spainards, Porty 


gueſe, or Engliſh, the French had nothing left fo hire, C 
them but the iiand and weſtern parts. They ſen New Yo 
_ . adventurers dato Canada and Louifiana, which lie to vinia, N 
Wards the Zack of the ſettlements then planted by th ine agre 
Engliſh. But as they proved very bad neighbour hands of 
and as there was no end of their uſurpations and ei States, 
croachments, it was found neceſſary to ſtrip them to the h. 
their poſſeſſions, which were ceded to Great Britaiſ middle o 
by the peace concluded at Paris in the 1763. Hude; th 
ter the peace of Paris, the Miniſtry of Great Brita lroquois 
ſaw the treaſury drained, and the nation involved WE ike Ont 

an immenſe debt, by a long, tho' ſucceſsful war, r ter betw 

' folved by degrees to tax their colonies in Ameri bog the 
and accordingly began by introducing ſtamped-pap<Wi through 

in the year 1764. This however had no effect, f the water 
nobody uſed it, and the act was at laſt repelled. 11 Huron; 
next attempt was made in 1767 by taxing ſuch cou vater co 
madities as the Americans had not within themſcivat thence tl 
and were at the ſame time ſo neceſſary as not to royal and 
diſpenſed with; ſuch as glaſs, lead, paſtboard, e the midc 
lours, painted-paper, tea, &c. But the Miniſtry wc and the! 
in no great haſte to inforce the payment. In 17 Woods, 
they were reſolved to exact the duty on tea, whiq bid lake 
Taiſed the indignation of all the colonies, a cargo velt to tl 
tea was ſhipped for New England to the value Wi degree of 
L. 200,000, but it was not permitted to be lande due eaſt f 
but thrown over board in the harbour of Boſton. river Cat 
reſentment of ſo great an inſult, the port of Bolt junction x 
was ſhut up, and an army ſent to over-awe the col head of 8 
nies ; a confederacy was immediately entered into chereof ti 
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l the colonies ſouth of Nova Scotia, and meaſures 
concerted for their mutual defence, and they mana- 
gel matters ſo well, or the court of Britain ſo ill, 
that at the peace of Verſailles in 1783, their indepei- 
lence was recogniſed and confirmed by all the belli- 
gerent Powers, and Britain renounced all claim to 
the thirteen ſtates whoſe independence had been aſ- 
ſerted and confirmed, viz. New England, New Hamp- 
hire, Connecticut, Providence, and Rhode Iſland, 
New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
ine agreed upon to ſeparate the property, ſtill in the 
hands of Britain, from that ceded to the independent 
States, was from the N. W. angle of Nova Scotia 
to the head of Connecticut river; thence along the 
middle of that river to the 45th degree of north lati- 
tude; thence by a line due weſt; till it met the river 
lroquois; thence along the middle of ſaid river, into 
lake Ontario, till it ſtrikes the communication by wa- 
ter between the ſaid lake and lake Erie; thence a- 
long the middle of ſaid communication into lake Erie; 
through the middle of ſaid lake untill it arrive at 
the water communication between that lake and lake 
Huron; thence through the middle of faid lake to the 
rater communication between it and lake Superior 
thence through lake Superior northward of the Ifles 
royal and Philipeaux, to the long lake, thence through 
the middle of ſaid lake, and the ſtrait between it 
and the lake of the Woods, to the ſaid lake of the 
Woods, and ' thence to the moſt northern point of 
aid lake, towards the weſt, and from thence due 


weft to the river Miſſiſippi, untill it interſect the 3 iſt 


degree of north latitude ; ſouth by a line to be drawn 
due eaſt from ſaid interſection to the middle of the 
ver Catahourtie, along the middle whereof to its 
Junction with the Flint river; thence ſtraight to the 
bead of St Mary's river, and thence along the middle 
Qhereof to the Atlantic ocean: Eaſt by a line to be 
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vers, which fall into the St Laurence, from tho 


ted States, excepting ſuch iſlands as heretofore, aul 


whom delegates are choſen to repreſent them in cou. 


conteſt and fo much involved In debt, beſides a ſtop 


credit, can be on a reſpectable footing for many years; 
nay many complaints have already been Wide of the 


2. New Mexico. 


3 


AMERICA: 30 


drawn along the middle of St Croix river, from i 
mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its ſource ; and the 
directly north to the high lands which divide ther 


which fall into the Atlantic ocean, comprehending 
all iſlands within 20 leagues of any ſhore of the Ur; 


now are within the limits of Nova Scotia, &c. The 
government of the different States, as individuals, i 
veſted in a preſident and council, and a houſe of re. 
preſentatives, elected by the counties and burghs, by 


WEE SC. 
The advantages gained by the Britiſh colonies in 


their independence have hitherto proved rather ideal 
than real, for they were ſo much drained during the 


having been put to all improvements for ſome years; 
it is not probable that their government, power, or 


expence of their government, the decay of their 
trade, their want of money, and of good policy. 

America is naturally divided by the Iſthmus of Di- 
rien or Panama into two large peninſulas, which] 
with the iſlands, make three grand diviſions, viz. 1. 
North America. 2. South America. 3. The Ame 
rican iſlands. 8 


I. NORTH AMERICA. 


North America comprehends, « 1. The Spaniſh do- 


m inions. 2. The Britiſh Colonies: 
1. The Spaniſh dominions are, 1. Old Mexico. 

And, 3. Louitiana, 
I. OLD 
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fl Mexico, called ao N e Spain, is ſituated be- 
ween 8 and 30 degrees north latitude, and between 
}; and 110 degrees welt longitude. 


iles in breadth, 

It is bounded on the north, by New Mexico; on 
he north-eaſt, by the gulph of Mexico; on the ſouth- 
alt, by Terra Firma; and on the ſouth-weſt, by the 
cific ocean. 


nies in 
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ng the 
a ſtop 
years; 
er, Or 
years; 
_ | 1. Audience of Galicia. 

their | „„ 
Prounces. Chief Towns. 

1. Guadalajarra, _ Guadalajarra. 

2. Zacatecas, Zacatecas. 

3. New Biſ eg, St Barbara. 

4. Cinoloa, ie 
5 
6 


cia, that of Mexico Proper, and that of Guatimala 
Ind each audience is ſubdivided into provinces, as 
ollows. | 


Ff Da- 
hich] 
12. 1 


A le- 


Culiacan, Culiacan. 
Chametlan, Chametlan. 
7. Naliſco, - Kaliſco. 


2. Audience of Mexico. 


do- 1. Mexico e Mexico, Acapulco. 
| 2. Mechoacan, Mechoacan. 
Panuco, 1 | 
Tlaſcala, „„ e You Crug: 
Cc?  Provnmeces. 


xico. 
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| Old Mexico is 2000 miles in length, and 4 


It is divided into three ie VIZ. that of Ga- 
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Provinces. pn | Chief Towns 


Puaxace 

5. Guaxaca. | Guaxaca, the r 

1 eee 5 Tobaſco. rer mi 
enen, Campeachvy. orm the 

8. Chiapa, 1 3 4 jal gold. 

9. Saconuſco, > Saconuſco. non int 

Coos | Comm 

. | ope by 

3. Audience of Guatimala, outh A 

12 | =. dear by | 

1. Verapaz, Verapaz. or com! 

2, Guatimala Proper, Guatiniala. rom Cac 

3- Honduras, Valladolid. oy, and 

4» Nicaragua, 8 Leon. bout the 

5. Coſta Rica, Nicoya. ts of e 

6. Veragua, _ Santa Fe, hich th 

| ST ure for 
er of the Country.—The inland parts of Mexi-i"*" Spa 
are mountainous, but the land on the eaſtern coaſt be grea 
low, marſhy, andconſtantly overflowed in the rain) Ind Dute 
ſeaſon. 1 | SD a Cruz, 
The northern ſide is interſected by the bays « ther co 
Mexico, Campeachy, Vera Cruz, and Hondura Vid 9pail 
Towards the Southern fea, are the bays Micoya, A lief pro 
capulco, Salinas, and Amapalla. -  MEeo of 
| Produce, —Like all the countries between the tre Kevenu 
pics, Mexico abounds more in fruits than in graii of 1 
Beſides producing all the fineſt fruits of France an Mone 
Italy, it abounds in the cocoa-nut, a tree of moderal ome une 
ſize, bearing pods ſomewhat. like a cucumber, Wally are 
which the chocolate is prepared. Cochineal, alſo the in 
little infect of the gall inſect ſpecies, lives ont ding t 
prickles of the plant called the Opuntia, and is a con umders, 
mon production of Mexico. Cochineal is uſed as ua, or 
| ſudorific, and in dying the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, al * ndol; 
= purple, and the Spaniards annually export 900,00 3 8 
1 pounds weight of this commodity. The provinces ! Eni + 


Guaxal 
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Fuzxaca and Guatimala, pes 50 more ſugar than 
rer mines, Which firft led the Spaniards hither, ſtill 


al gold-mine is in Veragua; ſilver mines are com- 
non in the province of Mexico Proper. 
Cmmerce.—Mexico carries on a traffic with Eu- 


Jouth America, by Acapulco. Both theſe towns ap- 
ear by looking on the map to be excellently ſituated 
or commerce. It is to Vera Cruz that the fleet 
rom Cadiz, conſiſting of three men of war as a con- 
oy, and 14 large merchant ſhips, annually arrive 
bout the beginning of November. The cargo con- 


hich the Spaniards in America are too lazy to pro- 
ure for themſelves, and of which, even the Euro- 
jean Spaniards afford them but the ſmalleſt quantity. 
Che greateſt part is ſupplied by the Engliſh, French, 
nd Dutch. When the goods are diſpoſed of at Ve- 

Cruz, the fleet takes in the precious metals, and 
ther commodities, which, being firſt conveyed to 
Vid Spain, are thence diffuſed over all Europe; the 
lief profit ariſing to thoſe ſtates which furniſhed the 
ago of the Fleet. - 
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e rain} 
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he tro 
gra of Mexico have been computed 24 millions of 
\ce an” money. But this is rather what they might be- 


ome under good management, than what they ac- 
ally are. 

The inhabitants are either Indians, who, notwith- 
anding the firſt devaſtations, ſtill remain in great 
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ace; or Spaniards, more ſuperſtitious, effeminate, 
nd indolent than their kinſmen in Europe, or negroe 
paves, Such in general are the inhabitants in all 
_ America, | 


— 


3 Ccz _ . 


Uthe reſt of Spaniſh America. But the gold and 


orm the main object of their induſtry. The princi- 


ope by la Vera Cruz; and with the Eaſt Indies and 


ts of every luxury and commodity from Europe, 


Revenues, Government, and Inhabitants. —=Thie reve- 


umbers, and who are become a timorous, dejected 
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The government is adminiſtered by tribunals ei bot att 


Audiences, reſembling the parliaments in France, be wel! 
theſe courts, the Viceroy of the King of Spain pre its coat 
ſides. His office laſts three years, and is perhay The 
the richeſt entruſted to any ſubject in the world, js an er 
5 . active! 
1 5 | Popery 
II. NEW MEXICO, incLupinG CALIFTORN M indians 
8 | z th 
Nie Mexico is ſituated between 23 and 43 degre 4 bot 
north latitude, and between 94 and 126 degrees we 
longitude. 1 | | 
It is 2000 miles in length, and 1600 miles it 
breadth. „ | = 
It is bounded on the north, by unkown lands; ot 
the eaſt, by Louiſiana; on the ſouth, by Old Mexi | 
co; and on the weſt, by the Pacific ocean. This 
5 | ol Ea include 
Provinces. Chief Towns. Louiſia 
New Mexico Proper, Santa Fe. Spaniar 
Apacheira, St Antonio. ſiippi, 
Sonora, | Tuape. near th 
California, a peninſu- ceded t 
la. | St Juan. 
Face of the Country, —Tho* California in general b 
2 mountainous barren country, many provinces bot PBR = 


of it and of New Mexico, abound in plains covere( 
with various kinds of fruit-trees, and beautifully in 
terſected with rivers. _ a 3 

Produce and Trafic. — The Spaniards keep ſecre 


the productions of the mines and other commoditi Pritit 
of theſe countries. In California, there are larg ay © 
rocks of ſalt, firm and clear as chryſtal, which, con aud the 


ſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its coali 
might render it an invaluable acquiſition. Sir Fran 

cis Drake took poſſeſſion of it in 1578, in the nam 
of the King of England; but the government - 


[Lhe d 


ae to vindicate this title, tho? California 
be well ſituated for trade, and has a pearl-iiſhery on 
its coaſt of great value. 


Is calle 
nce, ] 
in Pre 
perhap 
1d, is an epiſcopal ſee; and the miſſionaries have been very 
active in their endeavours to convert the natives to 
Popery ; but hitherto with no great ſucceſs. The 
Indians here are more independent than in Old Mexi- 
co; they conſider the Spaniards as enemies, and * 


hor both them and their religion. 


JRNIA 


degre 


es Me 


niles it 5 5 
x III. LOUISIANA 

ds; Ol | 

1 Mex | 1 | 
This province was ſo called by the French, who 

included under it, a part of Carolina; the bounds of 

Louiſiana are undetermined. All that belonged to the 


b{ippi, containing the ſmall town of New Orleans, 
near the mouth of that river. This territory was 
ceded to the ene by the French 1 in 1769. 
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mii North Aditi contin New Bri- 
tan, Canada, Nova Scotia, before the peace 1783, 
and che iſlands. 


oy Griſions may be ſeen i in the general Tabla] 
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The Spaniſh Governour reſides at Santa Fe, which 
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Spaniards lay on the weſtern banks of the river Miſ- 
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NEW BRTITAIN. 


I NEW BRITAIN. 
New Brit in, comprehending Labrador, and Nos 
North and South Wales, is fituated between 50 and 


70 degrees north latitude, and between 60 and 100 
degrees weſt longitude, . 


New Britain, &c. is 1600 miles in length, an 


1200 miles in breadth, is bounded on the north, h. 
unknown lands about the Pole; on the eaſt, by Di 


vis's ſtraits, and the Atlantic ocean 3 on the ſouth, bill 


the bay and river of * Laurence; and on the weſt 
by unknown lands. = 

Ihe ſtraits or inlets on this. coaſt are, r. the ſtrait 
of Belliſle, betwixt Newfoundland and the continent 

2. Hudſon's ſtraits. 3. Davis's ſtraits. 

I he extenſive ſea, called Hudſon's bay, contains: 
number of leſſer bays, as James's bay, Button's bay, the 
Welcome, Wager bay, Repulſe bay, and Baffin's bay 
Several attempts have been made to find a paſſigt 


through Hudſon's bay, Baffin's bay, and Davis's {traits 
into the Pacific ocean, but hitherto without ſucceſs 


though Capt. Ellis and-others, who failed in this inter 
priſe from the tides happening ſtill earlier the furthed 
on they went, and from ſome other appearances, con: 
cluded, that there is ſuch a paſſage, and that poſic: 
rity would probably difcover it. | | : 
New Britain, properly ſo called, is bounded on thi 
weſt, north, and eaſt, by Hudſon's bay, Hudlon' 

\ ſtraits, and the Atlantic ocean, the ſouthern par 
whereot is called Z/timaux, and the Northern par 
Labrador. The country to. the north of Hudion: 
ſtraits, is called North Main. The tract of count!) 
on the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's bay, where moſt of the 
Engliſh ſettlements are, is part of Canada, and i 
now called New Wales, being divided into North ant 
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adſon's bay company, are Church-hill, P 
fon, New Severn, and Albany, on the , Port Nei 


d Ney 
CO and 
1d 100 


Jome others, at the bottom of the bay. 


tin, produce juniper, birch, popular, fir, and other 


n, and 
th, be 
dy Da 
ith, by 
e welt 


with ſnow and ice. The wild beaſts are elks, ſtags, 


wild cats, and hares. The fowls are geeſ- 

ducks, partridges, &c. The fiſh are NC 
ſeals, cod fiſh, white-fiſh ; and in the vivecs ike, 
2 carp, and trout... OY 

e natives come down once 

noes to Port Neilſon, — every ſeaſin — 
vith the Engliſh. The importance and extent of this 
commerce may be gathered from this, that, in the 
year 1742, the number of beaver-ſkins brought down 
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br Henry VII. 

„con 7 King of England, in 1498; 

policy Hudſon viſited the inland ſea in 160% r — 


ine name of Hudſon's bay; but no Engliſh governour 


on the 
dſon' 


par 


1 par 


anne's reign; the French r 
educed all the Engliſh ſet- 
_ except Albany ; but they were 3 a 
dy the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The inland 


- " parts of thi 
ao ES is ee are but little known, the 
unt il y the natives, and the coldneſs of the 
of the 3 having hitherto deterred the Britiſh from 
nd i ing any (ettlements, e on the coaſts of Hud- 


h and lon? 8 bay. 


Thi 


8 


The principal ſertlements belonging to the Engliſh 


Hudſon's bay; and Fort Charles, Fort Rupert, and 
The ſouthern parts of New Wales and New Bri- 


kinds of timber, but no grain The n 
. orthe 
ve full of high mountains, and perpetually 9 


ee „bears, tygers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, 5 
eavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermins, 


to Port Neilſon and Church-hill, amounted to 70,000, 


This country was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot 


was fent over till 1684. During the war in Queen 
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3 to New BRITAI IN. 
Nivers, Bays, and Straits, — The numerous rivers 
&c. in this country take their names from the Eng 
liſh 1 they were firſt diſcovercd, 
Producſions; Vegetable and Animal. The Souther 
parts of New Wales produce juniper, birch, poplar; 
fir, and other kinds of timber, but no grain, every 
ſeed of which, that has been committed to the earthf 
has hitherto periſhed in this inhoſpitable climate. The 
northern parts are ſtill more barren ; and it is aſſer 
ted by travellers, that even the hardy pine decays inf 
this miſerable country. The animals are the rein; 
deer, bears, otters, martins, ermines, ſquirrels, ane 
hares. Of the feathered kind, they have geeſe, bu. 
tards, ducks, partridges, and all ſorts of wild fow] 
The rivers abound with pike, perch, carp, an 
5g and the coaſts with morſes, ſeals, and cod 
The land animals are all cloathed with a cloſe, ſoft 
warm fur; and even the dogs and cats that have bee 
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carried thither from England, aflume, on the approach 11 
of winter, (which laſts here 9 months), quite a dit | 
ferent appearance from what they formerly had, and Canada, 
acquire a longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair Length, 
Over the whole continent of America the animal | degrees 
are ſmaller than in the other three quarters of the th [atity 
globe; and the beaſts of prey are quite diveſted on Revert a 
that ferocity which is ſo fatal to man in Aſia and A e great 
. | : | lich run: 
Inhabitants.— The natives here are not diſtinguih b and f 
ed from their neighbours, but by the effects which: court 
rude and ſevere climate produce on their bodies kh, reck 
They are worſe ſhaped, and of a ſmaller ſize ; but the W oh 
like all the original inhabitants of America, they ar I Whicl 
of a tauny copper complexion, and have no beards Fall ; 
Like them too, they live in ſmall tribes or ſocieties * 15 
The. 


employ themſelves in hunting or fiſhing, are frequent 


'Jy at war among themſelves, and divide their defe 
g | RT rence 


Ita of N. 
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„re _ reſ] _ between the Sachims or leaders of e- 
_ wery clan, an the more aged members of the ſociet 
cd, Diſcovery and Commerce — We are indebted for "4 
Di knowledge of theſe northern parts to thi the 
or diſcovering. the north- 82 e attempts 
plar. 2 rth-weſt paſſage to Chi 
| which commenced ab h | een 
6 adventurers have given their names to the ck 
8 places which they Leovered; This bhnwat =_ 
Nor the animals in which theſe countries abound, f. 3 
ys inf he only object of their commerce ; this is ca , form 
'" Wh! Company which be ag carried wu 
rein a kind | exports commodities of the 
ar... er ind, to the value of L. 16,000 per annum, 
— Os home returns to the value of near L. : 
ich yields to th ESTER Zo, ooo, 
fowig bas e revenue above L. 3000 per annum. 
and 1 po ace of the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay is like- 
% conſiderable, and might be great] 
h | nented. | : : 8 at * aug 


ſoft 
bee 


roach 
a dif 
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Canada, or the province of Quebec, is 800 miles 


, and 

hair kength, and 200 in breadth, ly! | | 

* - 2 mole In be ö 

ima eres welt longitude, and „ = _ 
F the "th latitude, 45 and 52 


1 Lakes, — This country has its name from 
3 _ Canada, now called Sf Laurence, 
fit, and falls ark = proto ts T% any 
10 i cean. is ri 
ag _— ſeveral great takes : The chief of | 
=, reckoning from welt toaſt, are, 7. the Lake 
wiv y en, its ſource; 2. Lake Superior, 
"ms; 8 or water-fall, called 8? Ma- 
1 3 A e Michigan, or Illenois; 4. Lake 
; 5. Lake Erie; 6. Lake Ontario, or Fronti- 


ted On 
1d A7 | 


ouiſh 
lich ; 
zoches 
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ey ar 
Cards, 


-1eties 5 
: | ac 4 T] 1 

quent re are other tw 

dlefe o conſiderable lakes to the 


th M. "Iu 
of New York, called Lale George and Lale 
| : | Champlain, 


rency 
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Champlain, the water from which runs directly north] 
and falls into St Laurence river. 15 
Betwixt Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, is the ſtu. 
pendous cataract called the Falls of Niagara, whert 
the whole river, about 360 yards in breadth, tumble 
over a rock or precipice 137 feet in perpendicul 


Deans, g 
and the 
\meric: 
| Anim 
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height. The noiſe of this fall is heard, and the mii tation, 
or {moke raiſed by it, ſeen at the diſtance of man r, and 
miles. The ſmoak in ſun-ſhine forms a beautifuMiſt is nea 
rainbow. Goods going up or down the river, whef age 60 
they come near to the falls, muſt be put aſhore, cafe Eng 
ried by land to the other fide of the falls, and agai ectet of 
ſhipped ; and hence the falls are called the Carrying! 1ields 
place. And here it is to be obſerved, that, beſide In the lo 
the great fall above deſcribed, there are below it {4 padian P 
veral other {mall falls or caſcades, which lengthe It its tail 
the carrying- place to the extent of ſeveral miles. pt bears, 
Climate and Produce.— The cold is ſo exceſſive fro Nc, ur 
December to April, that the largeſt rivers are froz . Hr 
over, and the ſnow lies ſeveral feet deep, even in th the 
temperate latitude of Paris. The ſoil, however, is v killed the 
ry good, and produces wheat and inferior grains, r the | 
tobacco in great abundance. The uncultivated part We 1 1 
both here and in the reſt of America, contain tl it ducks 
greateſt foreſts in the world. The ſpecies of tre and geeſe 
are ſo numerous, that no botaniſt has been able Priolan,” 

| make himſelf thoroughly acquainted with them. 18 ptile in 
red elms are often hollowed by the Indians, into q; x S al 
noes large enough to contain a dozen of per!oſ*-. c 
There are two ſorts of cedar and oak, the white a koiſe'; it 
the red; three ſorts of aſh, the free, the mung . art 
and the baſtard ; three ſorts of walnut, the hard, t Pe again 
| ſoft, and the ſmooth. Here are alſo the vinegar tig; 7 coun 
the fruit of which, infuſed in water, produces vil ſberies 


1 70 
prlung var 
us creatu 
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bot fo fine 


gar; the white thorn; the cotton tree, the flow 
of which, when ſhaken in the morning before the d 
fall off, yields a ſubſtance like honey, and the ſeed] 


pod contains a very fine cotton. Turkey corn, * 
| 55 Ca 
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cans, gourds, melons, capillaire, ginſeng, ſnake-root, 
nd the hope- plant, abound in the cultivated parts of 
eric. 33 . | 
Animals. — Beſide the animals already mentioned 

u treating of New Britain, Canada produces the _ 
er, a moſt curious animal, which builds its own ha- 
Piation, provides food to ſerve itſelf during the win- 

ter, and always in proportion to the ſeverity of it. 

It is near four feet in length, and weighs at an ave- 
nge 60 pounds. It is valuable for its furs, of which 


north. 
e ſtu- 
where 
1mble 
dicula 
je mi 
man 
autif 


* ee Engliſh and Dutch have lately diſcovered the 
| 261 ſecret of making cloths and gloves, as well as hats. 


t yields the true ca/foreum, which is contained in bags 
In the lower part of its belly. The ſkin of the Ca- 
padian polecat is a beautiful white fur, except the tip 
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ck f its tail, which is black as jet. There are two forts _ 1 
; r bears, one reddiſh, the other black. Neither are 1 
e fro erce, unleſs when wounded, or oppreſſed with hun- ö | 
oor Hunting the bear is a moſt ſerious occupation 1 

in ti ith the Indians, and he is moſt eſteemed who has ail 
„is led the greateſt number of bears. It is reaſonable; . . 
ns, aer the bear ſupplies them with food and raiment. 16 
1 part e are informed, that there are 21 different ſpecies WH 
* k ducks in Canada, and great quantities of turkeys | 
if tre nd geeſe. The chief bird of melody reſembles an 

able rtolan. The rattle-ſnake is the moſt remarkable 

n. Irie in America. They are frequently as thick as 

into man's arm, and five or fix feet long, the tail is ſcaly 

perſo Ixe a coat of mail. In moving, it makes a rattling 

ite eie; it never bites unleſs provoked, and always 


pes warning. The rattle-ſnake herb, a ſure anti- 
tote againſt the venom of the ferpent, grows in the 


ard, t * 1 
| ame countrics where the rattle-ſnake is found. 


rar tre | 
» vil fiſheries The river St Laurence contains a ſur- ; 
flowing variety of fiſh. The ſea wolf is an amphibi- 
the d crcature, weighs about 1000 pounds, is good 
ſeed ing, and affords excellent oil. Their ſkins, tho? 
Freun e tine as Morocco leather, preſerve their freſh- 


ne:s 


and in the lakes of Canada. The achigau, and the 
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neſs bettc, and are leſs liable to cracks. The C sue. 


dian ſea-cow reſembles the wolf, but is larger. I ooned i 
teeth of the ſea-cow are fihe ivory, two of them Miſabitan! 
of a very great length and thickneſs. The chaou nd are 
raſou is an armed fiſh, about five feet long, and Hege. 


he pre! 


the form of a pike. There grows under its mouth 


long ſubſtance fringed with teeth, with which he 
makes great havock in the waters. It is related, that 
he conceals himſelf among the reeds, ſhowing no 
thing but its weapon, which appears like a withered h 
reed; and, when the birds perch upon it, he d Ne 
vours them. The ſturgeon lives both on the coaſi es 2 
Wongitud 


gilt-head are peculiar to the river St Laurence. ind on 


Commerce. — The acquiſition of Canada gave us the the Atla 
ſole poſſeſſion of the fur and peltry trade, which em the . 
rence. 


ploys 34 ſhips and 400 ſeamen. The exports of the 


Canadians, in ſkins, furs, genſing, ſnake-root, capi Face 6 
laire, and wheat, amount annually to the value H conſi. 
L. 105,500. They. receive in return, rum, coark oF ” 

ded fre 


cloths, duffil, blankets, powder, balls, flints, hatchets 


and different kinds of hardware. | The c 
Chief Towns. —The capital Quebec. is well forticed i ng th 
built of ſtone, and contains near 15,000 inhabitants talled I. 
Tt is ſituated commodiouſly for commerce, on thi nage 
confluence of the rivers St Laurence and St Charle Laure 
and has an excellent harbour, five fathom deep. Wt." 
The town called Trois Rivieres, or the thre bole of 
rivers, lies half- way between Quebec and Montreal and Chel 
It is much frequented by different tribes of Indian (imat. 
who come hither in their canoes to ſell furs ant fold, the 
CW. | . . fr as 
Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St Lau “per 
rence, and is not much inferior to Quebec in popu l _ 
ina. 


lation. The lands in the iſland, which is ten leagu 
in length, and four in breadth, are well cultivated 
ard produce all the neceſſaries of life. 


and otter 
Iraniports 
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Government. — Each of the three towns r 


Cam a a 
wy toned is the head of a government. The French in- 


habitants are allowed the exerciſe of their religion, 
and are entitled to all their former laws and privi- 
jeges. But the King of Great Britain ſucceeds to all 


Mm arg 
chaous 
and of 
outh q 
ch he 
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ng no 
thered 
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E Coaly 
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ſeſſed. | | 
IM. N OVA SCOTIA. 


| New Scotland is ſituated between 43 and 49 de- 
Prees north latitude, and between 60 and 67 weſt 
Wongitude. It is bounded by Canada and New Eng- 
Wand on the weſt; by the gulph of St Laurence, and 


vs be Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt ; by the ſame ocean, 
hem the ſouth; and on the north, by the river St Lau- 
of the rence. | : 1 ; | 2 | 
, capilil. Face of the Country, Bays, and Rivers, Nova Sco- 
nue oi conſiſts of a peninſula on the. ſouth, and a pretty 
cor: continent on the north. The peninſula is di- 
tchetz lied from the continent by Fundy Bay. 64 
£ The chief mountains are a chain of hills, which run 
rtikedl ng the ſouthern ſhore of the river St Laurence, 
D_ ed Lady Mountains, The principal rivers are, 
on th lage and Riſgueche, which fall into the gulph of 
_ Laurence; and the rivers of St John and Penob- 
cot, winch fall into Fundy Bay. The leſſer bays are 
three of Griffon, Gaſpee, Chaleur, Chenigto, Green, 
tre Chebucto. . : 
Ton Cimate and Produce.—-The air in this country is 
rs in WM the timber is fit for building ſhips, and the ſoil, 
- bar as it has been cleared of wood, and cultivated, 
t Lauf proper for hemp and flax, and in proceſs of time 
| popu 1 manner of naval ſtores may be had here. | 
jeague #125. —This country produces deer, beaver, 
vated and otters. The European fowls and quadrupeds 
maniported hither, thrive and increaſe. At the cloſe 
rome kf Mar ch, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, and enter the ri- 
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vers in great ſhoals. Herrings come up in April, the 
ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. The Cape Sable cou 
has cod-fiſhing banks of great extent, and fine hy 
bours, which renders it the moſt valuable appenday( 
of New Scotland. 

Hiiſtory, Towns, and 8 William 4. 
lexander, ſecretary to James I. having obtained! 


1. Ne 
2. M. 
3. Rl 


4. Co 
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grant of this country from his maſter, called it No Fac 
va Scotia. Since that time, it was in the hands toward 
the French, but confirmed to the Engliſh by the tre towarc 
ty at Utrecht. In 1749, 300 families were trau re, 1 
ported into it at the expence of government. The Mcrir 
erected a town called Halifax, commodiouſſy ſituate nebeq1 
for the fiſhery on Chebucto bay. The town js en Capt 
trenched and ſtrengthened with forts of timber. TigM11cad, 
other towns of leſs. note are, Minnes, Chenicto, CauWMT1i7 be 
ſo, and Annapolis. The laſt, though a ſmall Place Sea, 
was formerly the capital of the province, and nas hot, th 
harbour capable of containing a thouſand veſſels The ſo 
anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. John's is a ne peache: 
ſettlement on a river of the ſame name, falling w Fn 
Fundy Bay. The intention of the government i yards; 
being at conſiderable expence in planting this couni pitch, + 
try, was to prongs the French and Indians from an buildit 
noying our other ſettlements. But our exports Font 
woolen and linen cloth fiſhing tackle, and rigging 10M:i(-ove; 
ſhips, have become pretty conſiderable, and amovvWlc1 to, x 
at an average of three years to L. 26, 500. The e Ain 
turns conſiſt of fiſh and timber, which at a like ave bouring 
rage amount to L. 38,000. 33 1 plentifu 
SEE | the ſize 
IV. NEW ENGLAND. is feſh 
I gro; 
8 New” England i is ſituated between 41 and 49 ds 8 
grees north latitude, and between 67 and 74 = born, w 
Jongitude. It is. bounded on the north-eaſt by N dgious 
gcotland; on the weſt by Canada; on the ſouth nd an 
fer York; and on the weſt by the Atlantic. ſeas teen 
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2. Maſſachuſet's colony, 


peaches, cedar, cypreſs, pine, and fir. 


pitch, tar, rolin, turpentine, gums, and balm, 
employment here. Rich 


New ENG LAN p. 


Government, 


1, New Hampſhire, 


Chief Towns. | 
Portſmouth. 
Boſton. 


Newport. 
London, Hartford. 


Rhode iſland, & Pro- 
vidence plantation, 
4. Connecticut colony, 


Face of the Country, a Riverf.—This country, 


toward the coaſt, is generally low; but further up, and 
toward the north, mountainous. The principal rivers 
are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; 3. Patuxent; 4. 
Merimac; 5. Piſcataway; 6. Saco; 7. Caſco; 8. Ki- 
nebeque; 9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. 

aper. The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble 


Head, Cape Anne, Cape Netick, Cape Porpus, Cape 


lzabeth, and Cape Small Point. 


Reaſon, Soil, and Produce, —The ſominrers here are 


hot, the winters very cold, and the winds boiſterous. 
the ſoil is rich, and produces maize, or Indian corn, 
The fir trees 

iſhed the royal navy of England with maſts and 
yards; and from theſe and other trees are drawn 
Ship- 
building is a conſiderable e 
ron mines, of a moſt excellent quality, have been 


diſcovered in New England, and, if carefully attend- 
ed to, may be of great conſequence to that ſtate. 
Animals. Beſide thoſe which abound in the neigh- 


bouring countries, the moſe or mooſe deer is very 
periiful, The large black kind has a body about 
8 ze of a bull's, his neck reſembles a ſtag's, and 
tis Reſh is extremely agreeable. The horns, when 
ie! grown, are generally about four feet from the 
lead to the tip, and have ſhoots or branches to each 
worn, which ſometimes ſpread five feet. 
Ogions horns are ſhed every year. Plenty of gaine, 


a all kinds of barn-door fowl abound here. The 


ſeas een with fiſh and different kinds of whale, par- 
D d 3 ticularly 
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ticularly the ſpermaceti whale, which yields amber- nen anc 
greaſe, and the bunch whale, of which great numbers of whit 
are caught. The whale-killer is a fiſh of 20 or zo before 
feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, and perſecute mount 
the whale in theſe ſeas. ; into th 
Inhabitants and State of the Country. — There is none inports 
of the United States that can be compared to Ne the bala 
England in theſe reſpects. Few countries make vas ch 
better appearance than the cultivated parts of it New Ei 
which extend 60 miles back from the coaſt. Th ef Maff 
bulk of the inhabitants, that are not employed in na nel to 
vigation, conſiſt of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cu that tw 
tivate their own freeholds, which they tranſmit by vithin 
gavelkind, or by an equal diviſion among their chil t anche 
dren. They are accuſtomed from their youth to inhabita 
arms, and form no bad militia, but feem incapable oi ffty ye: 
military diſcipline. The four governments or provin nouth, 
ces contain, by the lateſt calculation, about 600,008 the capi 
inhabitants, including Negroes and Indians, who d that, in 
not make a third of the above number. custom. 
Religion. — In the year 1768, the four province fure the 
contained upwards of 7osd religious aſſemblies, of North - 


Cover 


which 36 only obſerved the forms of the Church o 
three ſo1 


England. The Independents, properly ſo called 


form the largeſt ſet, and many, of their laws again n Amer 
their brethren of the Church of England, and th remains 
Quakers, were extremely ſevere and intolerant, b nour, cc 
are now happily aboliſhed. 15 only ele 
Commerce and Chief Tovuns. New England ſuppliꝗ ve the | 

a conſiderable quantity of goods for exportation. , Ney 
and bar- iron was formerly imported thence into Bi gia, the « 
' tain duty free, and the royal navy contracted large ter Gove 
with them for naval ſtores. They ſend all ſorts  '7 the 
proviſions to the Engliſh, French, and Dutch Indi whatever 
in the Weſt Indies, which could not ſubſiſt witho et; anc 


been trar 
ments 0 


England 


New England. The inhabitants of New Englang 
have all the ordinary manufactures for the purpoſe 
of the table and clothing, particularly ſugar- baking 


diſtilling, ſalt- making, the manufactures of coarſe 1 
c . CE os She oo ” nen 
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uber- Len and woollen, and even hat-making, the produce 


nber of which is fold clandeſtinely in the other colonies. 
or zo Before the late diſturbances, it was computed that the 
cu: mount of Engliſh manufactures and India goods ſent 


into this colony was not leſs than L. 395,000, our 


noneMlinports from the ſame were calculated at L. 370,500, 


Ney the balance paid in money. This extenſive commerce 
ake bas chiefly carried on at Boſton. It is the capital of 
of it New England, fituated in a peninſula at the bottom- 

Tha of Maſſachuſet's Bay. There is but one ſafe chan- 


in na nel to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, 
o cu that two ſhips can ſcarce fail through a- breaſt; but 
nit by vithin the harbour there is room for 5ao fail to lie 
chili anchor. Boſton contains at preſent about 18,000 
th to inhabitants; but they have not increaſed within theſe 


fſty years. The riſe of Salem, Marble-head, Dart- 
mouth, and Cape Ann, has checked the growth of 


ble ol 
rovin 
0,00 
ho d that, in 1768, 1200 fail entered and cleared at the 
WHT cuſtom-houſe. The inhabitants were in ſome. mea- 
fure the navigators and carriers for all the reſt of 
North America. 2 . 
Government and Hiſtory.— There were originally 
three forts of government eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh 
in America. 1. Royal Governments, where the King 


vince 
25, 0 
rch 0 
-alled 
gain 
d the 
t, b nour, council, and officers of ſtate, and the people 
only elect their repreſentatives as in England. Such 


ppl re the governments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Virgi- 
. ig 22, New Hampſhire, New York, New Jerſey,” Geor- 

o Li La, the Carolinas, Floridas, and Weſt Indies. 2. Char- 
arge tr Governments, where the company incorporated 
orts by the King's charter, were permitted to eſtabliſh 
andi whatever ſort of government appeared moſt conveni- 

it hou ent; and the authority of conſequence has generally 
zolang been transferred to the people. Such are the govern- 
oo ments of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland in New 
1KING 


rſe 16 


the 
ney 


1 


the capital. The trade of Boſton is ſo conſiderable, 


remains ſovereign of the colony, appoints the gover- 


England, 3. The Proprietary Government, where 
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the perſon on whom the country was beſtowed mipht 


ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Hudſon: and Delaware ri- 


and marſhy towards the ſea ; but as you advance, the 


=. - _WNuxw Voz 


govern it as he thought fit, Penſylvania and Mary 
land are the only governments of this kind, and by 4 


late ſtatute the proprietors muſt have the King's con clonie 
ſent in appointing governours, who in every part of Hijtc 
America are liable to be called to- account by ti bn, ar 
Court of King's Bench for their adminiſtration. thereuf 
New England, though diſcovered by Sir Franc hut aft 
Drake in the 1580, and though a ſmall colony was ſtand, | 
planted in it in the 1585, did not begin to be muco Mr Hu 
frequented till about the 1621. America was then finding 
become the main reſource of all diſcontented and en their pi 
terpriſing ſpirits, andparticularly of ſuch as nobly all ''* En 
ſerted the right of private judgment (now happily re- from tl 
cogniſed) in matters of religion. The numbers tha Citie 
ſailed thither were ſo conſiderable, that, in 163), Provmne 
proclamation was publiſhed, ordering that-no one Iſland, 
ſhould go to America without an expreſs licenſe from New 

the government. For want of this licenſe, it is fad ume. 
that Oliver Cromwell, Mr Hambden, and others oi * Une 
that party, were prevented from going to New Eng- contain. 
land after being on ſhip- board for that purpoſe. en 
; 5 mare it 

V. NEW YORK. gps 
nn. | | - be 
New York, ſituated between 40 and 46 degree Fanks a 
north latitude, and between 72 and 76 weſt longi- endowe: 
tude, is 300 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. - ph 
It is bounded on the north weſt by Canada; on the 3 


vers, which ſeparate it from New Jerſey and Penphl- 
vania; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by New England 
and the Atlantic. A, | +4 
Face of the Country, Soil, and Climate. — Here, ani 


7 | 
in general in North America, the land is low, flat, ah 
; : : Ty 
ye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of moun- gitud; 

„ talns, 


Nee N 32 


[gh England, and the ſoil, though leſs cultivated, more 
1d by, [rich and fertile. Ihe produce is the ſame in both 
's con | colonies. 5 EZ, . - 8 
part of Hory—This country was diſcovered by Mr Hud- 
by the ſon, and fold by him to the Dutch in 1607, who. 
: thereupon took poſſeſſion, and called it New Holland. 
"ran: But afterwards the Engliſh gave the Dutch to under- 
ny wa bend, that this country was their property, and that 
much Mr Hudſon had no right to diſpoſe of it. The Dutch 
5 then finding they could not ſupport their claim, gave up 
nden their pretenſions at the peace of Breda in 1667; and 
bly abe Engliſh taking poſſeſſion, called it New Fork, 
ily re WM bom the then Duke of York. ED 
8 th Cities, Population, Commerce, and Learning.— This 
37, 4 province includes the iſland of New York, Long- 
„ one land, and Statin-Iſland. The capital of the whole 
from New York, fituated on the iſland of the ſame 
; fad nme. The city is irregularly built, but commands 
ers o fine proſpect, and has many elegant houſes. It 
Eng: contains above 12,000 inhabitants; and the whole 
province about 80,000. Theſe live by the ſame arts 
and trade as the New Englanders, and have a good 
ſhare in the logwood traffic, and in that which is 
carried on with the Spaniſh and French plantations. 
| The better fort are rich and hoſpitable ; the lower 
—_— ranxs are eaſy in their circumſtances z and both are 
onoi-Wi endowed with a generous and liberal turn of think- 
adth ng, which renders their converſation very agreeable. 
a the (hey have a college here as well as in New England; 
re r. but we hear not much of either of theſe ſeminaries. 
nſyl- wa | i | 
land | | 
" VI NEW TERSET. 
and | 43s | 
fat New Jerſey is ſituated between 39 and 43 degrees 
„the north latitude,” and between 74 and 76 degrees weſt 
bun- begitude, is 160 miles in length, and 60 miles in 
2105s 1 0 | . breadth, 


11ns, The climate is more temperate than in New 
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breadth, and bounded, on the north, by New York 


on the eaſt and ſouth, by the Atlantic « ocean; an 71 
on the weſt, by Delaware bays which e It {rot hos 
| Penſylvania. 

| | Penſyly: 
Provinces. Chief Towns, i * 
Eaſt Jerſey, Perth-Amboy. — _ 
Welt Jerſey, Burlington. des it fre 
Climate, Soil, and Produce — The climate is litt up " 
different from that of New York. Some part of t gon 
province is ſandy and barren ; but the ſoil is good i A Fs 
general, and produces wheat and Indian corn in grealif r. = 
perfection. 5 
| Settlement, Population, Chief Towns, and Commerce. ue 
New Jerſey being given by Charles II. to his brothe 850 8 
James Duke of York, was fold by the Duke to Lor 3 5 
Berkley and Sir George Carteret, the latter of whon oh * 
having lands in Jerſey in Europe, gave it that nana. * * 
It was ſurrendered by the private proprietors into thi 5 Wh wi 
hands of Queen Anne, and has ever ſince, been YM... 45 
royal government. Burlington, the ſeat of the g0 3 
vernour, is ſituated on the river Delaware, 21 Amina! 
Perth-Amboy has a ſafe and capacious harbour. . . 

Bergen there is a valuable copper mine. The ot. * m 
commodities are the ſame with thoſe of the neige - t 
bouring colonies. The commerce is chiefly tra x 
ſacted at ſecqnd hand, by means of New Yors a" tn ct lui 
Philadelphia; but che inhabitants ſend dried fil in Aa; 
Spain and Italy, timber to Portugal, and whale ol ances of! 
and bone to England. They amount to Near 100, + {0 fon 
fouls. 7 Wclitions . 
Tearning.— The college eſtabliſhed at the town tre at 15 
Princeton is one of the moſt flouriſhing in America 1 
has 80 or 100 e and confers degrees in art t only Ii 
and ir. mernmen 
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5 F 
Ork | . | | 
3 an vi PENSTLY ANTS: 
trot | | 


Penſylvania is ſituated between 74 and 81 degrees 
eſt longitude, and between 39 and 44 north lati- 
ide, bounded by the country of the Iroquois In- 
ans on the north; by Delaware river, which di- 
es it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt; and by Mary- 
Ind on the ſouth and weſt. 5 
Rivers. The river Delaware is navigable for veſ- 
s of conſiderable burden for near 200 miles from 
e coaſt, The Suſquehanna and Schuylkill are alſo 
Waigable a conſiderable way up the country, 
Climate and Produce.—W hat difference there is be- 
een the climate of New York and Penſylvania, is 
{our of the latter. The woods here are full of 
ld vines of different ſorts, with which the Indians 1 
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| Lord 25 10 

| 70h 
who: a bad wine. The timber here is not ſo good 14145] 
2 r ſhipping as that of the northern provinces: It is Ub 
to thi 1 


' compact, and ſplits more eafily, which renders 


been rery proper for ſtaves. N fb 
5 3:t/enients, Population, Chief Towns, and Commerce. 1 
„ ank | 

0 


Admiral Pen, who, in conjunction with Venables, 
nquered Jamaica, obtained a promiſe of Penſylva- 
a from Charles II.; and this promiſe, upon the 
ati 07 the Admiral, was made good to his fon, a a 
lebrated author and divine among the Quakers. 
en ſet himſelf to plant and ſettle his new acquiſition 
th the true ſpirit of a legiſlator. The circum- 
aces of his times engaged vaſt numbers of his own 
& to follow him into Penſylvania, to avoid the per- 
W-=tions to which the Quakers, like other ſectaries, 
fre at that time expoſed. Pen granted an univer- 
(tolerationz and Chriſtians of all profeſſions might 
only live unmoleſted, but enjoy a ſhare. in the 
penment The ſame good ſenſe and generoſity 
Kended allo to the Indian nations; for, inſtead of 
mately taking advantage of his patent, be pur- 
f . chaſed 
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chaſed of that people the lands he had obtained wi 
his grant, judging: that the firſt right and origin 
property was veſted in them. An effect of this vil 
dom is, that more people tranſported themſelves id 
to Penſylvania than into all the other colonies tog 
ther, and that land is now granted at twelve poung 


tude, 
breadt! 
"TY 
ſouth, 
Virgini 


mounts: 


an hundred acre, with a quit-rent of four ſhilling Mar: 
reſerved ; whereas it was formerly granted at twenif...:: * 
pounds the thouſand acre, with one ſhilling quit. ret . SY 
for every hundred: Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, ill 
all conſiderable towns; but Philadelphia, the capit 
of the province, containing upwards of 30,000 inh 
bitants, is by far the fineſt place in America. It . 
built according to the plan of Mr Pen, with ſtreets e 3 
ther parallel, or interſecting one another at right a, som 
gles It unites the Delaware and Schuylkill by ru. Dor. 
ning in a line of two miles between them, and tt 3. Talb 
principal ſtreets communicate by canals with theſe I. Ceci 
vers. The merchants here, and in the other towns . Wos 
Penſylvania, carry on a traffic with the Engliſh an 
other colonies in America, with the Azores, the C 
naries, and Madeira-Iſlands, with Great Britain, Ir 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 'The German 
who are ſituated in the interior parts, employ ma 1. St M 
hundreds of waggons in bringing the product of th. Char 
farms to market. The exports and imports are ti Prine 


ſame with thoſe of New England. The former a 
calculated at L. 105,500, the latter amount ix 
L. 611,000. There are a great number of Germa 
Dutch, and French in this province; the Engliſh ho! 
ever predominate, and the whole inhabitants are 
bout 350, ooo. | | 


VIII. MARYLAND. i. z 
Maryland is ſituated ber 38 and 40 degre 


north latitude, and between 75 and 80 welt ” 
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* 


ned h inde, ig 140 miles in length, and 135 miles in 
origin vreadth. It is bounded on the north, by Penſylva- 
his wißt; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; on the 


ves inf 
5 tog 
pound 
killing 
twen 
Uit-ret 
Or, 2 
capit 
o inh 


ſouth, by Potomatle river, which divides it from 
Virginia z and on the weſt, by the Apalachian 
mountains. 


Maryland is divided by Chefap eak bay into ten 
parts, called the Eat and V ft 2 Se zons, or the Eaſt 
n and We Po foores. | 


" Eaſt Diviſion, | : 


It wi | 3 
'cets e Counties. a Chief Toæuns. 
ght al Somerſet, N Somerſet. 
by rußz 2. Dorcheſter, Dorcheſter. 
nd ti ;. Talbot county, Oxford. 
heſe r 4. Cecil county, No Town. 

* 5 e 3 Princeſs Anne. 
{ an b 
the C 75 | | 

in, Ir 0 WWeſt Divifion. 


erman 
y mar 
of the 
are tl 
mer 2 


. St Mary's county, St Mary's. 
. Charles county, V 
. Prince George county, Maſterkout. 

4. Calvert county, Abington. 


Pd 


zunt i ; Anne Arundel 1 Annapolis. 
. b0 6. baltimore county Baltimore. 


7. Frederic county. 


- 


/ 


Face of the County and Rivers.—The lands on the 
alt are low, but Hilly and mountainous up the coun- 
iy, The chief rivers are, 1. Potomack. 2. Poco- 
mc. 3. Patuxent. 4, Severn. 5. Cheptonk. 6. 
Wye. 7. Cheſter. 8. Saffafras. 9. Wicomoca. 


lo. dt George. nz 
> Ee Soil, 
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degre 
t Jong 
tuch 
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Soil, Produce, and Commerce. T he air in this coun. 
try is exceſſive hot in ſummer, and equally cold in 


winter. The ſoil is fertile, and produces grain and Virg 
fruits of almoſt every kind ; but the chief produce of longetu 
this colony is tobacco. The planters live in farms, 750 mi 
all over the country, but chiefly on the banks of ri. Ned on t 
vers, or on the ſea-coaſt, for the conveniency of thip. from M 
ping. Moſt of the tobacco in Maryland, is of th: ba the! 
kind called Aronoto, and is generally ſent to Norway, Miftifp! 
Sweden, Denmark, and other northern parts of Fu. WF 
rope. Britain uſed to import from Maryland abou: "0 
40,000 hogſheads of tobacco annually, 1 he number WM 1. No: 
ol white inhabitants are about 40,000, and the ne- WM 2. Lan 
groes upwards of 60,000. 15 3. We 
Hiftory, and Government. — Maryland was always 4. Ric! 
reckoned part of Virginia till the year 1632, when 6, Staf 
King Charles I. made a grant of it to Cecilius Calvert, WM 6. Eſſe 
Lord Baltimore, of the kingdom of Ireland, and ca- 7. Mid 
led the country Maryland, in honour of his Queen, Wl 8. Glo 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. King of. King 
France. The firſt embarkation for this country was, c 
made in 1663, and the colony ſoon became populous Wiſ 10. Ring 
and flouriſhing, and the government was framed after i. New 
the model of England. The governour and his coun- WM 12. Eliz; 
cil were appointed by the crown, which conſtituted the 
houſe of Lords, and the counties elected the members Face g 
of the aſſembly, or lower houſe. Lord Baltimore coast, an; 
| heirs continued proprietors of this plantation, till the buds are 
peace of Verſailles, and drew a conſiderable revenue vm. I. 


eren mil, 
t has falls 
eber rive 
Wo inibes 
ne ſea. 
Upofite 

Charles. 


from it, by a duty allowed on each hogſhead of tobac- 
co exported, by the fale of uncultivated lands, and 
from a large plantation belonging to'the family. | 
Religion.— The eſtabliſhed religion was formerly 
Popiſh, but it is now that of the Church of England] 
the miniſter's ſtipend is paid in tobacco, and levied 
by the ſheriff, amounting generally to 20,000 pounds, 
value about L. 100 Sterling. There are here alſo Men ty, 
few Preſbyterian meeting-houſes. _ | 
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VIRGINIA. 


zun. 
in 
and 
e of 
ms, 
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x Vin an 


o;2.ude, and between 36 and 40 north latitude, is 


F. : . . 8 0 . 
ed on the north, by Potomack river, which divides it 


hip- feom Maryland ; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; 
the on the ſouth, by Carolina; and on the welt, by the 

Tay, WW dif fippi. | 5 

ms | 

bout Counties. | Counties. 

nber 1. Northumberland, 13. Warwick county. 

ne- 2. Lancaſhire. 14. Lork county. 
3. Weſtmoreland: 15. Princeſs Anne county. 
vays 4. Richmond. 16. Norfolk count,. 
chen 5. Stafford. 17. Nanſamund county. 
vert, 6 Lex. 18. Iſle of Wight county. 
cal- . Middleſex, 19. Surry ane, 
cen, Wl 8. Glouceſter. 20. Prince George county 
g of. King and Queen 21. Charles county. 

was county. 22. Henrico county. 

nous 10. King William county. 23. James county. 

after n. New Kent. 24. Acomac county. 


oun- 
d thel 
bers | 
,ore's! 


Uthe 


12, Elizabeth county. 


coaſt, and for an hundred miles up the country, the 


envi. he principal rivers are, 1. Potomack, about 
obac been miles broad, and navigable for near 200 miles; 
and bes falls, but they are far up. 2. Rappahanoc, a 
ere 1iver, Ty Vork river. 4. James river, about 
ner: ye 1iles over, and navigable at leaſt 80 miles from 
land Me ta. Near the mouth of this river is Cape Henry. 
evied Upoſite to which, on the Maryland fide, is Cape 
unds ges. In tailing to Virginia you pals a ſtrait be- 


alſo Mcen two points of land, called the Capes of Vir- 


I 


Virginia is ſituated between 75 and go degrees weſt 


-:0 miles in length, and 240 in breadth. It is bound- 


Face of the Country, Rivers, and Bayc.— On the 


ands are low, and fcarce a hill or ſtone to be met 
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328 | VIRGINIA, No 
ginia. The trait opens a paſſage i into the bey of © o 
Cheſapeak, which penetrates Virginia 306 — — from unſuce 
north to touth, is at a medium 12 miles broad, and {ther 
Never , | fr>en miles, and five fathom deep, deſpair 
This/Bay receivgs the navigable rivers above mention Lord E 
_<d,/which have ſo many creeks, and are l proviſic 
ſuch a number of fmaller rivers, that every planter ia relief a1 
Virginia may be faid to have a harbour at his door. and bu; 
Ckmate and Produce. — {he changes of the weathe ih in t 
are ſudden and violent. To a warm day there ofte ple in. 
ſucceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening as to free 100, 
the largeſt rivers. lh is clear and dry i in th re ann. 
winter. During the firſt ſummer months the hea are ſtill 
are refreſhed by gentle breezes, which ceaſe in Jui contains 
and Auguſt when the air becomes hot and ſtagnant eus pub 
This goes off in September, when they have hear) Fand 
and frequent rains, which bring on all the train und is { 
_ difeaſes incident to a moiſt climate. Towards the (ca of them 
ſhore, and the banks of the rivers, the ſoil of Virgi nal am 
nia couliſts of a dark rich mould, which might pro of thee 
duce every ſort of grain in abundance but the inha dian-cor 
bitants chiefly cultivate the tobacco plant, and rail terable, 
only as much corn as is ſufficient for their own ſup L1,040, 
port. Silk grows ſpontaneous, and hemp and fa: to che 
are cultivated for export. v Religit 
Animals, —<The Americans had none of our dome 0 8 
tic animals, which being brought over by the Euro lity-four 
peans, have now multiplied ſo exceedingly, that the 15.550 Pp 
run wild in the woods. All kinds of meat and po ides om 
try fell for one third the price they bear in Britain brerian, 
Peſide the animals tranſported from Europe, the na | 
tives of the country are deer, bears, wolves, fox-ll 
and racoons. The ppoſſum is about the fize of a (J. NO 
and below.the or&inary belly has one peculiar to itle 
into which it receives its young when any dag, 
threatens them. _ No: 
Settlement, Government, and Photon Several a mated be! 
tempts were made for ſettling this colony 44 lercen 
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cloſe of the 16th century. The three firſt proved 
unſucceſsful 3 and the fourth company that failed 
thither were ecatorked tbe returning to England, in 
[deſpair of living in ſo uncultivated a country, when 
Lord Delaware arrived with a ſquadron, loaded with 
proviſions, and with every thing neceſſary for their 
relief and defence. By his perſuaſion they remained, 
ind built James-Town, the firſt erected by the Eng- 
liſh in the New World. The number of white peo- 
ple in. Virginia, which is daily encreaſing, amounts 
o 100, 00; the negroes, of whom ſome thouſands 
are annually imported into Virginia and Maryland, 
are {ll more numerous. Williamſburg, the capital, 
contains about 60 houſes, a collegny and ſome ſpaci- 
ous public buildings. | 

Commerce.—The commerce of Virginia EP Marv- 
and is ſo much the fame, that it is proper to ſpeak 
of them together. They export in tobacco to the an- 
mal amount of L. 568,000, The other commodities 
of theſe-colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat, In- 
dian-corn, iron in pig and bars, are the moſt confi- 
derable, make .the whole exportation amount to 
111,040,000. Great Britain makes the fame returns 
sto the other colonies to the amount of L. 865, ooo. 

Religion.,—The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the 
durch of England; the number of pariſhes is abont 
llty-four 3 the ſtipend 'to each miniſter is ſettled at 
16,000 pounds of tobacco, levied by the ſheriff, be- 
ides ſome perquiſites. In this colony are two Preſe 
rerian, and three Quaker meeting- houſes. 
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EN are and sour CAROLINA, 
with GEORGIA. 


North and South Carolina, with Georgia, are ſi- 
med between 76 and g1 degrees weſt longitude, and 
tween 30 and 37 north latitude, is 700 miles in 
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length, and 380 in breadth. Are bearded by Vir. 
ginia, on the north; by»the Atlantic ocean, on the 
eaſt; by the river 8t John, which ſeperafes Georgi 
from * on the ſouth; and ah the Mitfif pi, on 


| the welt. 


Diviſions. Counties. Towns. 
N. Carolina con- 
ſhes, but have 


no towns. 


county, & Cla- 
rendon in part 


Craven county 
4 


SEE op 


St "LE 
Chriſt. Church | 


erkley county 
The middle di- Colleton county 
viſion, or S. Ca- 9 GA 
Tolina, contains | 

the counties of 


Albemarle, =} 15 aer, wget into * 
Pe; 


| T Charleſtown W 
Ion. 79-12. N 


f 0 fat; 
. Granville county? Port. * al. 

. : (Savannah, N.] 
31-55. W. Jon 
80 20. | 

Frederica 


1 Puriſburgh. 


The ſouth divi- 
ſion contains 


only 


| Rivers, 3 aud ee ah the confidera! IF 
rivers in theſe counties riſe in the Apalachian-moun 


tains, and running eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocez 


This ocean forms the eaſtern. boundary of the Carey 


nas, and is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a {hip 


any burden can only approach it in a few place 
There has. not yet been found one goad harbour il 
North Carolina. In the ſouth there are thoſe © 
George-Town, Charles-Town, and Port-Royal. 
 Climaie.— he winters are much leſs ſevere than if 
Virginia, allowing many tender plants to flower, au 


excellent oranges are plentiful in Charles-town. 


F. ace of the country, and Produce, —W here the land 


have not been cleared, they are almoſt one perpetua 
foreſt; and by the different ſpecies of trees, the qua 
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Vi. ties of the foil are eaſily known, Thoſe grounds 
n then rhich bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are 
extremely fruitful. The pine bearing is the worſt, 
tho' when flooded, it anſwers for rice, and is very 
favourable to a ſpecies. of indigo, one of the richeſt 
products of this country. All the European plants 
5 arrive at perfection here; and with proper culture 
to pr night produce ſilk, wine, and oil in great plenty. 
t hae The ſtaple commodities at preſent are, rice, indigo, 
8 and the produce of the pine, pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine. x | : | BEER Ph 
Animals, —There is a great variety of beautiful birds 
in theſe provinces ; the European quadrupeds have 
multiplied prodigiouſly ſince their importation here, 
and it is common to have herds of 300 or 40e hogs, 
cows, &. Many of them run wild in the foreſts, 
nd when the young are attacked by the wild beaſts, 
ſuch as wolves, tigers, or panthers, the dames make 4 
rigorous defence; which proves the ravenous animals 
not to be ſo fierce in America as in the Old World. 
Settlement, Commerce, and Chief Towns, —In the 
1063, ſeveral noblemen and perſons of diſtinction ob- 
| tained a grant of Carolina from Charles II. They 
erb £n0aged a conſiderable number of people to tranſport 
nounßz themlelves thither, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws 
ce viich the famous Locke undertook to prepare for J*! 
1:08 hem. The ſettlement was begun at a point of land ü 
117 in the ſouth of their diſtrict, between two navigable. | 
ace rivers ; and the foundation of Charles-town was there 
2ur bid, with an intentiôn that it ſhould be the capital of 
ic On the province. Commerce having flouriſhed, the 
HY town now contains above 1000 houſes, which are e- 
an leoantly built, and of which the rent is very high. 
, 41 "OF be trade of South Carolina alone employs 140 ſhips 
bat ſof North Carolina and. Georgia 60. 
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f | | thyſts, 
: | | | | | tals, an 
EASTand WEST FLORIDA Ws. 
They are ſituated between 80 and 91 degrees we! 3 
longitude, and between 25 and 32 north latitude _ 25 
They are bounded on the north by Canada; by thi A fett 
| Atlantic, Georgia, and Carolina on the eaſt ; on th e tren 
weſt by the river Mififippi, and by the gulph of... 
Mexico on the ſouth. : +3 . 8 e 
Rivers, Bays, and Gulphs.—Beſides the Miflivpp Ml ;. 178 2 


the Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St John's are larg 
and noble rivers. The bays are St Bernard's, Aſcen 
- Hon, Penſacola, Dauphin, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sandtg 
and Charles bay. Cape Florida terminates Britill 
America on the ſouth. . Js 
Climate. — At the Equinoxes, eſpecially autumnal 
there are generally heavy rains for ſeveral zvceks to 
gether. At other ſeaſons, the air of Florida is pur 
and wholeſome : The native Indians are larger and 
more vigorous than their neighbours the Mexicans] 
and many perſons from England have aſcribed th 
recovery of their health in conſumptions to this ci 
mate. ff ; 
Soil and Produce.— Near the ſea, and 40 mil 
back, the ground is flat and ſandy. The more in 
land countries produce ſpontaneouſly fruits and gums 
they are favourable to the rearing of European pro 
ductions; and there is no place better adapted to al 
ford all the neceſſaries of life, and all the pleaſures 
habitation, than that part of Weſt Florida which liq; 
on the banks of the Miſſiſippi. From the climate 9 
Florida, and fome ſpecimens brought home, there 
"reaſon to expect, that cotton, ſugar, wine, and iu 
will grow here as well as in Perſia, India, and Ch 
na, which are in the ſame latitudes. This count 
alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergrees, cochineal r 0 
- + x thpylich 
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ys, turquoiſes; ſeveral of the leſs precious me- 

als, and mahogany, but inferior to that of Jamaica. 
D A ſhe animal creation are ſo plentiful, that horſes are 

a purchaſed for hatchets, prime coaſt 108. 

' Population, Commerce, and Chief Towns, Not with- 

ſanding the advantages of climate and ſituation, Flo- 
es weiß aa has not as yet been much frequented, and there 
titudeſh e g, Europeans ſettled in it. The Floridas were 
by th rg ſettled by the Spaniards, and ceded to Britain by 
on th ae treaty of peace 1763, in the poſſeſſion of which 
ph d they remained, till they were retaken by the Spani- 

: ards, and ceded by Britain, at the peace of Verſailles _ 
Hfippf in 1 55 The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſa- 
e larg 2, ſituated within the bay of the ſame name, on a 
—_ and dy thore that can only be approached by ſmall - 

7 


re3:is, But ſhips may lie in great ſafety in the road, 


LUritil =_ 1 is ſheltered by land on every ſide. This place 
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ver in dollars, to the annual vatie of L. 63,000, and 
receive of our manufactures to that of L. 97, ooo. 


L. ooo per annum. 
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d to ſend in ſkins, logwood, dying ſtuffs, and ſil- 


St Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, never ex- 
ported any thing to Great Britain, but the produce 
of ſome little traffic carried on with the Indians, and 
our exports thither did never amount to the value of 
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The Great Diviſions of SOUTH A MERICA WD 
+. Car 
Piflance ond Bearing of the Countries from London.—Terra Fir 3. St 1 
4650 S. W.—Peru 5520 S. W.—Guiana 3%40 8. W.þr; Rio 
6000 8. W.—Paraguay or La Plata 6050 S. W.—Chili 66g q 
"Nations. |Leog. [Breadtn. | Chiet Towns. |3ciongs i» i 7. New 
OBE FFF | P 
r Pop 
Pen 1800 500 | Lima 
YT | * 1 — — 2 
1 Amazonia, a very large « country, but little known to the Euro: | Fate of 
3 peans, 1200 miles long, and 960 broad. ow neck 
1 — Ng [Tutch rich for 
: Guiana 780 480 Cayenne A | Fr French \merica 
Igraſil ; | 2.500 | 700 jt Sebaſtian | [ror 'ortuga) nd may b 
— — —— —— — — — — Climate. 
1 aragusy or f ä Spain and 
Ia Plata 5 I500 10 | Bucnes Ayres , iter riſe 
ee eee % 6 o that gre 
JCl:iji © | 1200 | 3600 | "St Jars . spain iþ The 
T rerra Ma- Ide. 8 aniards t took. poſſeſſ on of it, bat did not llarly a 
| gellanicaor $ think it worth while to'fettle there, 760 milo emely ur 
Patagonia. 1 Jong, and 300 broad. 8 Soil and 
| ad, and 
+2 | | 3 | 5 ut the in] 
1. TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILLA DEL ORO. MM. The t 
e the cao 
Terra Firma is ſituated betten the Equator aui e man; 
12 degrees north latitude, and between 60 and lich con! 
degrees weſt longitude, being 1400 miles in lengti e beſt an 
and 700 miles in breadth. It is bounded on t recious of 
; 
north, by that part of the Atlantic ocean called r-failir 
: North Sea; on the eaſt, by Surinam; on the ſout uns viper 
by Amazonia and Peru; and on the welt, As uc over thi 
Paciſic ocean and New Spain. | wt exha 
3 | | Forking th 
113 3 Chief Towns. bones, par 
1. Darien, - Porto Bello, Panama. lconfider 


2, Carthagenq; 


1 TERRA FIRMA. i 
CN Provinces. 155 Chief Towns. | ; 
Wh 2. Carthagena, Carthagena. ll 
Fir St Martha, Ot Martha. ED | il 
b. Rio de la Hacha, Rio de la Hacha, — 
os . Venezula, Venenula. N _ 
L Comana. 
Fe nr Andaluſia, or st Thomas, 
aria, . 

-Z. New Granada, Santa Fa de Bagota. 
. Popayan, = Popayan. 
ee rf the Country Towards the north. i 8 nar- 

n neck of land, called the Iſthmus of Darien, 
F ich forms the diviſion between North and South 
ny imerica, The bays and capes are very numerous, 
a may be ſeen in the map. | 


- Clin. —The exceſſive heats here make the ſea- 
iter riſe in vapours, which occaſion prodigious rains, 


— dat great part of the country is continually flood- 
| The provinces where this is moſt frequent, par- 
32 mary about Popayan and Porto Bello, are ex- 


remely unwholeſome. 
vil and Produce. The coaſts are generally barren - 
nd, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain; 47 
: the inland country is exceedingly rich and fruit- 
i The trees moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, 
ethe caobo, the cedar, the maria, and balſam tree. 
lie manzanilla bears a fruit reſembling an apple, 
mich contains a ſtrong poiſon, againſt which oil is 
le beſt antidote. The Habella de Carthagena is a 
Kcious of willow, and contains a kernel which is a 
fner-failing remedy for the bite of the moſt veno- 
ous vipers and ſerpents, which are very common 

lover this country. The gold mines are now al- 

woſt exhauſted, which has ſet the inhabitants to 

ſorking thofe of filver, copper, and iron. Precious 

nes, particularly emeralds and a: are found 

| confiderable * 
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Animals. The moſt remarkable of ot pecila Pre 
to this country, is the Sloth, ſo called from . North 
uneaſineſs of its motion. It is about the ſize of an or Middl 
dinary monkey, and never moves without malcing or | 
moſt hideous ſhrieks, as if in great pain; and by ti South 
means, it generally terrifies any creatures that att Ch: 
de monkeys are exceedingly numerous here 
and wand er in troops in the woods; it is faid the Seas a; 
venture to attack fingle perſons. peru is t 
Population and Commerce. The Spaniards who in ada, On 
habit here are variouſly intermixed with the NegroWWndes. 
and Indians. The different gradations are carefullW:lled C 
diſtinguiſhed, becauſe every perſon expects to be rafifloged as 
garded in proportion as the greater ſhare of Spanili / ar 
blood runs in his veins. The commerce of this counWMouth Se 
try is chiefly carried on from the ports of Panam ker, is 
Carthagena, and Porto Bello, each of which contain ies betv 
ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. Here are the annuf t {ufic 
fairs for American and Indian commodities, amon ich fa 
which the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly i nass, an 
the bay of Panama, are not the leaſt conſiderabli boaſt is n. 
This country is called Terra Firma, or the Mai le low 1: 
Land, becauſe it is the firſt part of the continevMWMnd fruit 
diſcovered by the Spaniards in the New World 4r:icles 
The ann is the ſame as at Mexico. tie mines 
| | ad ſourc 
tures of b 
* E 8 nerchant: 
quarters o 
Fern is Hanes between the Equator and 25 nd as fac 
grees ſouth latitude, and between 60 and 81 degre cs are co. 
weſt longitude. It is 1800 miles in length, and 5 echangec 
miles in breadth, and bounded, on the north, need of. 
Terra Firma; on the eaſt, by the Andes on U bad at th 
ſouth, by Chili; and on the weſt, vY the Pact tics: an 
merchants 


Ocean. 


5 i Norl nd lay u 


PR R Ve | 337 
ol uliat Provinces. : Chief Towns. 
m th North diviſion, Quito, Quito, Payta. | 
an or Middle diviſion, Lima, ; . 
wn er Los Nee, ones 
by ti South diviſion, Los Poted, N 
attach Charcos, | . | 
5 her | 


d the | | 
Tr is the Pacific, or South Sea. The rivers Gra- 


ho in 
egroe 


refullſ:lled Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and em- 
be r oyed as ſuch by the ſeamen. N 
paniſſi S and Climate. — Peru, having on one fide the 


Con 


mam ther, is not ſo remarkably hot as the other coun- 


ntainfrics between the Tropicks. It ſeldom rains in Peru, 
annuf it ſufficient moiſture is ſupplied by a regular dew 
mon hich falls every night, refreſhing the plants and 
rly ira, and producing the greateſt fertility. The ſea- 
erab\foaſt is muddy, but the banks of the rivers, and all 
Matic low lands in the inland country, produce grain 
tne zd fruit in the utmoſt 2Hundance. | 


V or 1 Articles of Commerce and Manufaures,—Befides 
ad ſource of opulence in Peru, there are manufac- 


merchants of Lima, the capital, deal with all the 
quarters of the world, both on their own account, 


25 "find as factors. The product of the ſouthern provin- 
ebreß ges are conveyed to the harbour of Lima, and there 
d 50 erchanged for what the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in 
h, ed of. The fleet from Europe and the Eaſt Indies 
5 and at the ſame harbour to diſpoſe of their commo- 


nerchants of Lima purchaſe on their own account, 
nd lay up in warehouſes, until their extenſive con- 
F f | nection 


Fear and Rivers, —The only ſea that borders on 


ada, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plata, rife in the 
\ndes. There are rivers alſo of a liquid matter, 


South Sea, and the great ridge of the Andes on the 


tie mines, which form the chief object of induſtry, 


tures of baize, cotton, leather, wool, and flax. The 


lities; and, what there is no immediate vent for, the 
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nection with almoſt all the commercial countries 9 
the world afford them an outlet. | 1 
Chief Toꝛuns.— Lima, the capital, lies above tw 

leagues from the ſea, extends in length two mile 


and above one in breadth. It contains above 60,00M P, 
inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a fixt Chili 
part; and it abounds in gold, filver, and precioy Cuyo 
tones, as much as any city in the world. It is much _ 
expoſed to earthquakes, one of which, in 1747, level Kos 
led three-fourths of the city with the ground, de coaſt of 
ſtroyed 3000 inhabitants, and entirely demoliſhe xi 
the ſea- port Callao. | | tem t! 
Cuſco, the antient capital of the empire, lies in in com. 
mountainous country, 1s at a great diſtance from th The pr 
ſea, and has been long on the decline. It is ad ;. Gua 
that it ſtill contains 40, ooo inhabitants, of whom th ab; 
greater part are Indians. . tata; 1 
Quito is next to Lima in populouſneſs, and is ti which 
moſt manufacturing town in Peru. are, Ta 
Population, Manners, and Government, —It has be ſmall if 
gueiled, that, in all Spaniſh America, there are abo juan F. 
three millions of Spaniards, and. Creoles of differen $7 
colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians Andes 
much greater. The manners of Old Spain have d ces cor 
generated in America, and the Spaniards there eſti 1 pler 
bliſhed add meanneſs and perfidy to the pride a waſhed 
lazineſs for which their mother country is ſo remar in any 
able. The vicerby reſiding at Lima extends his l or 
thority over all Peru, except Quito, which has late Hiſt 
become a ſeparate government. En. ral att 
E ü | f | | & great fr 
„„ . capital 
 C. 1 410 rernoun 
4 „„ | . MT quimbo 
__ Chill is ſituated between 25 and 45 degrees ſouſ natives 
latitude, and between 65 and 85 degrees weſt 10028 :-;... 
tude. It extends 1200 miles in length, and ne able to: 
$00 miles in breadth, lying on both fades the — ders of 
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ries oi nde is bounded, on the north, by Peru; on the eaſt, 
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which fall into the Pacific ocean. J 
are, Tagatagua near St Jago, and that of Paren. The 
{mall iſles on the coaſt are, La Mocha, Chiloe, and 


by La Plata; on the ſouth, by Patagonia; and on 
the weſt, by the Pacific ocean. 


" 


Provinces. © Chief Towns: 
Chili Proper, 


Cuyo, St John de Frontiera. | 


Face of the Country, Mountains, and Rivers. he 
coaſt of Chili is a high bold ſhore. About 30 miles 
wi.hin land are the hills called Szerra's; and beyond 


them the Andes, the higheſt mountains in the world; 
in compariſon with which the Alps are but hillocks. 


The principal rivers are, 1. Salado; 2. Copiapo; 


3. Guaſco; 4. Cocquimbo; 5. Govanadore ; 6. Chi- 


apa; 7. Valpariſo; 8. Maypoco; g. Maule; 10. I- 


tata; 11, Bobioz 12. Imperial; 13. Baldivia. All 


juan Fernandez. 


Soil amd Produce.— The ſoil on the weſt ſide of the 
Andes is much better than on the eaſt, and produ- 
ces corn, wine, fruits, flowers of all ſorts in the great=- _ 
eſt plenty, gold and copper mines; and gold-duſt 
waſhed down from the hills abound here more than 


in any other part of America. Here alſo are found 


talk or iſinglaſs, and azure-ſtone.  * © + 
Hifiory and Commerce. 1 he Spaniards made ſeve- 


ral attempts to reduce this country, but with no 
great ſucceſs, till the year 1541, when they built the 


capital St Jago, now the reſidence of the Spaniſh go- 
rernour, and a biſhop's ſee; and afterwards Coc- 


quimbo, La Conception, Imperial, and Baldivia. The 
natives are remarkable for wit, fortitude, and pa- 
tence; and the Spaniards to this day have never been 


| ile totally to ſubdue them; they continue ſtill ma- 
kters of part of the inland country. The foreign com- 
ft | | merce. 


1 1 


St Jago, Baldivia, Imperial. 


The chief lakes. 
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349 PanRracutar, on La Ptir ay, 


merce of Chili is entirely confined to Peru, Panama 
and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former, they ex 


port annually a great quantity of corn. Hemp, which 


is raiſed in no other country in the ſouth ſeas, hides 
tallow, and falted proviſions are their other Exports 
Tor which they receive in return, the commodities o 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies, brought to the port o 
—_— -- „ 


PARAGUAY, ox LA PLATA. 


Paraguay, or La Plata, is ſituated between 12 and 
degrees ſouth latitude, and between 50 and 7 


degrees weſt longitude. It extends. 1500 miles i 
length, and 1000 miles in breadth, and is bounded 
on the north, by Amazonia ; on the eaſt, by Brafil 
on the ſouth, by Patagonia; and on the weſt, by th 
Andes, which ſeparate it from Peru and Chili. 


Provinces. Cdbief Towne, 
barg, Aſſumption. 
EFaſt divi- Y Parana, St Anne. 
ion. JGuaira, Cividad Real. 

Uragua, Los Reyes. 
South di- ¶ Tucuman, Zt Jago. 
viſion. Rio de la Plata, Buenos Ayres, the ca 
Fl e paital of the whol 


province. 


Face of the Country and Rivers. This country con 
jſts of extenſive plains, 300 leagues over, except 0l 
the eaſt, where it is ſeparated: by high mountain 
from Brazil; and on the weſt aret he Andes, which 
ſeparate it from Peru and Chili. The principal rive 
are, the Paragua, which riſes out of the lake Naray! 
receives the Uragua and the Parana, and being un 
ted with theſe, empties itſelf under the name . 5 
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Plata into the Atlantic ocean, below Buenos Ayres. 


"Theſe rivers annua'ly overflow their banks, and wa- 
ter. this level country, in the ſame manner as the Nile 


does Egypt, and, after their receſs, leave it enriched 

with a flime that renders the ground very fruitful. 
Climate and Produce, —La Plata is a moſt deſirable 

climate, and one of the moſt fruitful countries in the 


world. The cotton and tobacco produced here, with 


the herb called Paragua, which is peculiar to this 
country, would alone be ſufficient to form a flouriſh- 
ing commerce. There are here alſo ſeveral gold and 
liver mines. The paſtures are extremely rich, and 


nouriſh ſuch a quantity of herds, that it is id that 


the hides of the beaſts is all that is properly bought, 


the carcaſes being given into the bargain. 


Chief Cities and Commerce, Buenos Ayres, which: 
the Spaniards firſt diſcovered by ſailing up the river 
Ia Plata in 1515, is one of the moſt conſiderable 


towns in South America, and the only place of traf- 


fic to the ſouthward of Brazil. The Spaniards ſend 
thither the commodities of. Europe, and receive in 
return, gold, ſilver, ſugar, and hides. The contra- 
band trade of Buenos Ayres is very profitable to the 
Portugueſe, and it is probable, that the Engliſh, 522 
ring now acquired a footing on this coaſt by their 
new ſettlement of Port Egmont, will endeavour to 
obtain a ſhare in ſo advantageous a commerce. 
Settlement and H. ory. — The Spaniards having diſ- 

covered this country in the 1515, it was ſettled and 
governed like the reſt of Spaniſh America, until the- 
middle of the laſt century. About that time the in- 
terior parts of Paraguay were given up to the Jeſuits, 
who eſtabliſhed in it à kind of ſpiritual government, 
rhich is thought to have been very uſeful to the na- 


tires. The order of the Jeſuits, however; having been 


aboliſhed every where in Europe, their government: 
in Paraguas V Was Toon after diſſolved. 11 
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B R A Z 1.  . I Abo 
rica ar 
Brazil ag to Portugal; and is fi tuated derben people 


that tl 
withou 
ed on t 
boo, ab 


the Equator and 35 degrees ſouth latitude, and he. 
tween 35 and 60 degrees weſt longitude. It is 2509 

miles in length, and 700 miles in breadth, and bound- 
. ed, on the north, by the river Amazon; on the eaſt 


by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by the river Traa 
Plata; and on the weſt, by a chain of mountains, Nof the 
which divide it from Spaniſh America and. Amazonia, Wpulous : 
On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands where ſhips touch WM tinually 
for proviſions in their voyage to the ſouth: ſeas, via from t. 
Fernando, St Barbara, and St Catharine. themſel 
Hlarbours and Capes. — The Atlantic ocean, waſhing Africa. 
the whole extent of this coaſt, forms ſeveral fine bays H innuall 
and harbours, as thoſe of All-Saints, Porto- Seguro, Wi value of 
Rio Janeiro, St Vincent, and St Salvador. The prin- of horr 
_ cipal capes are, Cape Rogue, Cape St Auguſtine, WM ports. 
Cape Trio, and Cape St , the moſt N to excee 
promontory of Brazil. not fenc 
Face of the Country and Dios —The land is low re give 
upon the coaſt, and a far way up the country, but up- the woo 
on the weſt 6de are high mountains. The principalſ:nd Hol 
rivers are, 1. Siara; 2: Rio Grande; 3. Pyraba; ¶ laces of 
4. Tamara; 5. Rio Real; 6. St Antonio; 7. IIheos; France: 
8. Rio Doloe; 9. Pariba; 10. Rio Janeiro. pain; 
Ulimate and Praduce.— The air in this country i Hiſlor 
28 hot, but healthy, and the ſoil exceeding fertile in in the ye 
maize, millet, rice, fruits, ſaffron, balſam of cupivii ao, 
ginger, indigo, amber, raſin, train- oil, cotton, tobac nnd built 
co, fine ſugar, Brazil- wood, from the abundance o ded Braz 
which the country obtained its name. inces; 
Here alſo are mines of gold, ſilver, and diamonds ne Dute 
and a great quantity of excellent chryſtal, and jaſper tereſt in 
This country alſo abounds in cattle, bueks, apes, par- Por tugue 
rots, and beautiful birds. The rivers and lakes ard al _—_ 


ſtored with fiſh, and. there is a -whale-fiſhcry on ths 
. coaſt. 
=  Inbakitant! 
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rica are a proud, cruel, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious 
ween 
be- 
2500 | 
und. Ned on the Negroes ſhoulders, by the help of a bam- 
eaſt, I boo, about 12 or 14 feet long. 5 

river Trade and Chief Tovuns.— Rio de Janeiro is the ſeat 
tains, Wl of the Governour, but St Salvador is both more po- 
zona. pulous and opulent. The trade of the Brazils is con- 
touch Wl tinually encreaſing, and carried on to great advantage 
„ viz. rom the facility with which the Portugueſe ſupply 
themſelves with Negroes from their ſettlements in 


hing Africa. From hence they import 40,000 Negroes 
> bays MY annually. They fend diamonds into Europe to the 

guro, value of L. 130,000. > Tobacco, ſugar, and the hides: 
prin-} of horned. cattle, 'form another branch of their ex- 


iſtine, ports. The gold ſent annually to Europe is thought 
therly v exceed three millions Sterling. But Portugal does 
not ſend the fiftieth part of the commodities which 


s low re given in return from Europe. Theſe conſiſt of 
ut up- the woollen goods of all kinds, from England, France, 
ncipali and Holland, but chiefly the former; the linens and. 
raba; hes of Holland, France, and Germany; the filks of 
heos WM france and Italy; hardware from England; oil from 


Spain; wine and ſome fruit from Portugal. 


try 59 HAory.— The Portugueſe diſcovered this country. 
ile in n the year 1500, but did not plant it till the year 
upivi 1549, when they took poſſeſſion of All-Saints Bay, 
tobac nd built the city of St Salvador. The Dutch inva- 


nce of Gd Brazil in 1623, and ſubdued the northern pro- 

ces; but the Portugueſe agreed, in 1661, to pay 
the Dutch eight tuns of gold, to relinquiſh their in- 
tereſt in this country, which was accepted, and the 
Portugueſe have remained in peaceable poſſeſſion oi 
u Brazil ever ſince that time. PRE - 


— 


10nds 
jaſper. 
83 pars 
es are 
on the 


tan. 


people; fond of ſhow and parade, and ſo indolent, 
that thoſe who can afford it ſeldom appear abroad 
without being carried in a cotton hammock, ſupport- 
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Guiana extends 198 the Equator to the 8th do 
gree of north latitude, bounded on the north by the 


Am: 
r Oronoco, on the eaſt by the Atlantic, on th; = 
1545 by Terra Firma; and. on the ſouth by Amazed * 
rn country is in a great DESO Res 1 ex 74 
cept a ſlip along the coaſt where the French and By 
Dutch have formed ſettlements. b PW 
That of the French is called Cayenne, or Equi The 
: noctial France, and is fituated between the Equator; Franciſe 
and th degree of north latitude, and between the 1 
3 and 55 of weſt longitude. Here the French rails bs way 
| the fame commodities which they have from thi 3 
0 Weſt India Iſlands, and in conſiderable quantities 3 
| f town is Caen, 5 
* * the Dutch is called Surinam or Dutel e 
; _ Guiana, is ſituated between 5 and 7 degrees nortl 3 
latitude, extending 100 miles along the coaſt, an ee 
of an undetermined breadth. The parts en th 333 
ſea are low. and covered with water, and the clin: at 33 
very unwholeſome. But the colony is in a flouriſh their arm 
ing condition, and trades to a conſiderable _— 3 
tobacco, ſkins, and dying drugs, with both Europ og 
and the Weſt Indies. The chief ſettlement is? 13 
Parimaribo, a large and Nee town, built « on thi ES 
river Surinam. bear 200 
| Lk 3 Mi"; or 60 
Et 3 N Fogo the Da; 
THE LIND IAN COUNTRIE» Kr, in ma 
= | 1 : ng | ; Lag whid its mouth, 
; The Indian countries here meant, are thoſe into tl 
continue in the ſole poſſeſſion of the __ aqa it is al 
which there are no European ſettlements 3.4 Om the n 
only two, namely, * and Patagonia. be rainy ſ 
ad fertiliz 
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ch 0; I. AMAZONIA. 
by the 
n thei 
.mazod 


Amazonia is ſituated between 1 degree north and 
ij degrees ſouth latitude, and between 50 and 70 de- 
grees welt longitude, extending 1200 miles in length, 
and 960 miles in breadth, and bounded onthe north, 
by Terra Firma and Guiana; on the eaſt, by the At- 
lantic ocean and Brazil; on the ſouth, by La Plata; 
and on the weſt, by Peru. C 

The firſt diſcovery of this country was made by 
Franciſco Orellana, about the year 1540, who co- 
ming from Peru, failed down the river Amazon all 
the way to the Atlantic ocean, He obſerved, on the 


n, Cx 
ch and 


Equi 
juator. 
en the 
1 raiſe 
m thi 


ntities | 
ad from thence took occaſion to call the country A. 


mazonia, or the land of the Amazons; and gave the 
name of Amazon to the river, which formerly had 
been called Maragnon. It was found, however, af- 
terwards, that theſe women were not ſoldiers, but 
hat it was a cuſtom in this country, for the women, 
in time of war, to attend their huſbands, and carry 


Dutch 

north 
x, and 
eſt th 
eliwat 


our! l 
tent! er arms TER 
Europ From the diſcoveries of Orellana, and others made 


ince his tine, it appears, that the Amazon is by far 
Ine greateſt river in the world. It runs a courſe 
tom weſt to eaſt of about 5000 miles; and receives 
hear 208 other rivers, many of which have a courſe 
af 5 or 60 leagues, and ſome of them not inferior 
o the Danube or the Nile. The breadth of this ri- 
er, in many places, is two or three leagues; and at 
is mouth, where it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral chan- 
tels into the Atlantic ocean, almoſt under the Equa- 
or, it is above 150 miles broad; and 500 leagues up: 
rom the mouth, it is 30 or 340 fathoms deep. In 
le rainy ſeaſon it overflows its banks, and ſo waters 
ad fertilizes the adjacent country. . 
| | Government, 


t is! 
on th 


FS 


\ whid 
1 or 
nd 7 


ON11 


7 


5 


banks of the river, companies of women in arms; 


tatoes, yams, ſarſaparilla, gums, raiſins, balſams of va 
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Government.— The Indian nations inhabiting thi 
wide country are very numerous; the banks of every 
river almoſt contain a different people, who are go. 
yerned by petty ſovereigns called Caciques ; and theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed from their ſubjects by coroner 0 
beautiful feathers. 5 | 
Climate and Produce. —The fair ſeaſon here is about 
the time of the ſolſtices, and the wet or rainy ſeaſon 
at the time of the equinoxes, which is always attend: 
ed with terrible ſtorms of thunder and lightning, 
The trees, fields, and plants, are verdant all the yea 
round, 'The ſoil is extremely rich, producing corn, 
grain, and fruits of all kinds, cedar-trees, Brazil 
wood, oak, ebony, logwood, iron-wood, dying woods 
cocoa, tobacco, ſugar- canes, cotton, caſſavi- root, po 


at leaſt 
called b 
the yea 
vided ir 
ten calle 
iſles, fr 
the mo! 
Horn. 

the paſſ⸗ 
of La / 
dtates 11 
called B 


rious kinds, pine- apples, guava's, bonana's, &c. Thi * 
| eir wa 


foreſts are ſtored with wild honey, veniſon, wild 


fol, and parrots. The rivers and lakes abound witl Face 0, 
fiſh of all forts; but are much infeſted with crocc try is ful 
diles, alligators, and water-ſerpents. : now mo 

+ Religion —The Spaniards made ſeveral attempt and 
to plant this country; but always met with ſo man thing of 
difficulties, and diſaſters, as rendered all their deſign lol 18 ver 
abortive. The Portugueſe have ſome ſmall ſettle Upon thi 
ments on that part of the coaſt which lies betwis a bi 
Cape North and the mouth of the river Amazon 1 moſt 
but, this excepted, the natives are in the ſole po inci 
feſſion of all the country. They are idolaters, al 900k 
worſhip the images of their ancient heroes. In the —_ 
Expeditions they carry their gods along with-them. 3 
„ Mat the 
II. P 1 7 0 NI A. Ma tawn) 

1 Wa : | | nave, act; 
Patagonia is fituated_ between 45 and 57 degra rows he 

30 minutes. ſouth latitu and between 70 and er gove 


degrees weſt longitude, extending 750 i 1 


length, and 30o miles in breadth, and bounded on 
the north, by Chili; on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 
by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 4 4 


this 
every 
go⸗ 
theſe 


_ the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovered this country; 


at leaſt he was the firſt that ſailed through the ſtraits 
called by his name. Magellan paſſed theſe ſtraits in 
the year 1519 3 and hence Patagonia came to be di- 
vided into continent and ifles. The continent is of- 
ten called Terra Magellanica ; and the largeſt of the 
les, from a volcano in it, is called Terra del Fuego, 
the moſt ſoutherly point of which is called Cape 
Horn. To the eaſt of Fuego lies States iſland, and 
the paſſage betwixt Fuego and it is called the ftraits 
if La Maire. There is another paſſage between 
States iſland and another iſland more to the eaſt, 


about 
ſeaſon 
tends 
tning. 
e yea 
corn, 
Zrazil 
voods 
It, p04 
of va 


TO Mci1d Brewer's Strait, Mariners paſs theſe ſtraits in 
wild beir way round Cape Horn. | : 
1 wit Face of the Country, Climate, and Soil. —This coun- 


croce 
ſnow moſt part of the year. The ſtorms of wind, 


nin, and ſnow here are terrible, and far exceed any 


temps ; 
. thing of that kind in this part of the world. The 


man > | | | 

deſign" 5 very barren, and at the ſame time uncultivated. 
ſettle Upon the firſt diſcovery of Magellan ſtraits, the Spa- 

betwin rds built forts, and ſent fome colonies thither; 

aol but moſt of the people periſhed with cold and hun- 

le poli”: ſince which time no ſettlements have been at- 

rs, on pted here by any European nation. 5 

In the Inbabitants.— The natives live in thatched huts, 

them. Ned wear no clothes, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 


mare, active, hardy, race. Their arms are bows and 
amows headed with flints. We know nothing of 


degre 
"ur government or religion, 


and 
miles 
lepgt 


Pariconth..; 


Hiſtory. —Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe, in 


try is full of high mountains, which are covered with 


Limate, They live chiefly on fiſh, and game, and 
mat the earth ſpontaneouſly produces. They are 
lf a tawny complexion, have black hair; and are a 
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„ STI INDIES. Wins, 

5 „ ty of 1 


permitt 


Along the coaſt and between the north and foullfif by 
continents of America, lie a great number of iſland: 1, in 
which belong to Great Britain, Spain, France, Hol hat th. 
land, and Denmark. Theſe iſlands, according Me any 
_ their ſituation, may be divided into the ſix followia mali 
claſſes, viz. 1. The Canada iſlands. 2. Bermud: 
iſlands, 3. Bahama iſlands. 4. The Great Antile 
5. The Carribee iſlands, 6. The Little Antilles. 


he ſout 
the Ire: 
bn then 
liers the 
onfider, 


oh Tas CANADA ISLANDS. 


the wint 

5 Whole if 

Wands. _ + Chef Towns. Care 

FE. | q  CPlacentia, Bonaviſta, Nova Se: 
Ts eee an » | | : 5 St John's. PEE broad, al 
2. Cape Breton, Louiſburg. Wat it ha 
3. St John, No Town. 1229 
4. Anticoſti, on No Town. nd has e 


| | TH ng be conqt 
NewrouUNnDLAND lies off the mouth of St Lal he 


rence river between 46 and 52 degrees north Jatitudi:.: and 
and between 53 and 59 degrees weſt longitude, ar. Ind 
is 350 miles long, and about 200 miles broad. Th var ma 
ifland was diſcovered by the Engliſh in 1497, "8 5, Jour 
was not planted till 1610. This is a mountaino roſti, is 
cold, barren country, covered with ſnow a gl; wad 
part of the year; but has ſeveral good harbours tc 7 
-upon its coaſt or banks, the greateſt cod- fiſhery! UI theſe + 
the world. It is computed that Great Britain a king maſt 
North America annuaily employ 3000 ſail of im 
craft in this fiſhery, on board of which, and on by 
to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10,0 


hands. The annyal profit from the ſale of the! 


„ „ „ 


i 
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u the arent ports of Spain, Italy ee and 
the Levant, is reckoned at L. 300,0c0. / 

After various diſputes about the property of this 
land, it was at length ceded to England by the trea- 
ty of Utrecht i in 1713. The French however were 


 fouthfWnd by the treaty of 1763, they obtained liberty to 


ſland n in the Gulph of St Laurence, with this condition 
„ Ho hat they ſhould not approach within three leagues 
ing yr any of the coaſts belonging to the Engliſh. The 
lowinMnall iſlands of St Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to 
muda ne ſouthward of Newfoundland, were alſo ceded to 
ntille ne French, who ſtipulated to exedl no fortifications 


bn them, nor to keep more than five hundred ſol- 
liers there. The towns in Newfoundland are ſo in- 
onſiderable as hardly to deſerve the name, and in 


les. 


8. the winter there hardly remains I 000 families i in the : 
whole iſland. p 
Care BRETON lies off the coaſt of Acadia, or 
ta, Nova Scotia, is 110 miles long, and upwards of 50 
broad, and abounds with timber. The ſoil is barren, 
Wit it has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſ- 
urgh, which is near four leagues in circumference, 
and has every where fix or ſeven fathom water. Since 
he conqueſt of this iſland by Great Britain in 17 59 
St Lal rance has not one ſea-port in America for the re- 
jatitud er and ſhelter of her trading ſhips to or from the 
de, rest Indies; a circumſtance, which in the caſe of 
. * var muſt expoſe them to great inconvenience. | 
97» St Joan lies to the weſt of Cape Breton, and An- 
taino! coſti, is ſituated in St Laurence bay : Both abound 
a "With good paſture for cattle. There is another iſland 
ours St Laurence river, called Orleans, below Quebec. 
ithcr) l theſe are in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, „b their 
tan Heng maſters of Canada. 
of 10Y | | | 
on {hol : Te: 
- 10,08 ; G'8 | * 


4 


the! 


permitted to dry their nets on the northern ſhores, 


A . — — 
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. 
2 8 | "> y | many o 
II. BERMUDAS ox SUMMER ISLANDS, lands. 
The Bermudas iſlands lie 500 or 60 miles eaſt of ah 
Charleſtown in Carolina, in 32 degrees north lat das ch 
tude, and in 65 degrees weſt longitude, and are: The if] 
cluſter of ſmall iſles, in nutnber about 400. They Jongitu 
are alſo called Summer Mandt, from their being dif Fan 
covered by Sir George Summer, who loſt his ſhip c hee n 
them, in 1609, and ever fince they have been in the e 
poſſeſſion of England. No part of the world enjoy derably 
a better air, or more temperate climate. The inha times b 
bitants, reckoned about 10,000 in number, beſide i inth o 
negroes, are principally employed in building ligh The 
ſloops and brigantines, which are employed in thi lions, 
trade between North America and the Weſt Indie: nually 
Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs I intoler⸗ 
the cedar of which they are made, is for its hard an ang or 
durable. quality. The whole iſlands put togeth blow in 
contain about 20,000 acres : They abound in in the air. 
cedar, fleſh, fiſh, fowl, and garden-productions, an und te 
the ſoil is well adapted to the cultivation of vine fue 
The chief of theſe iſlands are St George, St Dari; nd - 
Ireland, Somerſet, Long, Bird, Cooper, and Noſ nd the 
ſuch: The capital of all is the town of St Georgi mgake 
It is ſituated at the bottom of a haven in the iſland UF ; a 
the ſame name; and is defended by ſeven or eig duns in 
forts, and 70 pieces of cannon. It contains abo . W. 
| 1000 houſes, a handſome church, and other elcyal Auguſt 
public buildings. | month 
| DOES 7 hurrica 
III. LUCAY's ox BAHAMA ISLANDS: | ae 
The Bahama or Eucaya iſlands, lie to the caſt | 1 bugs 
Cape Florida, between 21 and 27 degrees nor 0 | rum, of 
. " 1itude, and between 73, and 81 degrees welt o weit ! 
tude, They are ſaid to be zoo in all; but 2 8"W 


mat the can 


eng 
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many of them are very ſmall, being rather rocks than 
DS. Winds. The largeſt are Bahama, Lucaya, Androſſe, 
providence, Eleuthera, St Salvador, Long Iſle, 
Crooked Iſle, and Inagna. The iſland St Salvador 


eaſt of 
th lat 
| are 1 


was the land firſt diſcovered by Columbus in 1492. 
The iſland called Providence, in latitude 25 N. and 


They longitude 78 W. is now planted and fortified by Great 
ns dif Britain. The Britiſh have alſo plantations on two or 
hip bung three more of theſe iſlands, and the reſt are not in- 
11; bited. In time of war the inhabitants gain conſis 


enjoy 
e inha 
beſide 


g light 


in thi 


times by the wrecks, which are frequent 1 in this laby- 
tinth of rocks and ſhelves. ö 

The iſlands comprehended under the following di- 
viſions, all lie within the torrid zone, and are conti- 


Indie nually expoſed to a degree of heat which would be 
nels ai intolerable to the inhabitants, if the trade-wind, ri- 
wy ſing gradually as the fun gathers ſtrength, did not 
»pethg 


in fin} 
ns, anf 
' vine 
Davic 
| No 
Zeorg 
land « 
r eigk 
abo 


elegat 


land te the ſea. 
The ancients imagined the ws zone to be dried 


miſtaken, for it rains in the torrid zone more immo- 
derately than in any other diviſion of the globe. The. 
| the Weſt Indies, continuing for the months of July, 


month of - Auguſt that they are accompanied with 


08. thunder and lightening, attended with a furious ſwel- 
ling of the ſeas, and ſometimes with an earthquake. 
eaſt Sugar is the ſtaple commodity of all theſe iſlands. 
th lis the juice of a cane, and affords the ſpirit called 
long vum, of which great quantities are exported from the 
a gre Weſt Indies ta Europe and America. The tops of 
e cane, and the leaves which grow upon the joints 


LS 5 make 


derably by the prizes condemned there, and at all 


blow in upon them from the ſea, and greatly refreſh 
the air, In the night a wind blows ſmartly from the 


and ſcorched up with a continual and fervent lieat, 
ind therefore uninhabitable ; but they were greatly 
rains indeed make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in 
Auguſt and September, but it is principally in the 


hurricanes. Theſe are violent ſtorms of wind, rain, 


and 87 degrees weſt longitude, and is 900 miles long, 
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make very good provender for their cattle, and the 
refuſe of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for fire j fp 
that no part of this excellent plant is without its uſe 
So much of the weſt Indies in general. 


IV. GREAT ANTILLES. 


_ Hands. e Chief Towns. 
1. Cuba, Spaniſh, St Jago, Havanna, 
* St Domingo, Port Lewis, 
Cape Francois. 
3. Porto Rico, Spaniſh, St John. Fa 
7 |  CKingſton ; St Jago dela 
; ; Vego, or Spaniſh town. 
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2. Hiſpaniola, Sp. and Fr. 0 


# 


4. Jamaica, Britiſh, 


1. Cuba is fituated in the American ſea, between 
19: and 23 degrees north latitude, and between 74 


and 70 miles broad. The Havannaris a capacious, 
ſecure harbour, where the galleons from Carthage4 
na and Vera Cruz rendezvous on their return to 
Spain. The governour, and moſt of) the people of 
diſtinction in the iſland, reſide There runs 2 
ridge of hills thro' the middle of the iſland, and theleF 
are pretty well planted. with timber. The produce 
of the low grounds is maize/ caſſava-root, tobacco 

ſugar, cotton, indigo, gingey, aloes, and long-pep- 
per; but tho' the foil be-the beſt. perhaps of any ing 
the Weſt Indies, the produce, from the want of hands 
and the lazineſs of the) Spaniards, is not very conll- 
derable. It is ſaid that this large iſland does not. af 3 
ford ſo much for exportation as the ſmall iſland of 
Antigua. 7+ 6 AL OE 
2. Hiſpaniola or St Domingo, is ſituated 5o miles 
eaſt of Cuba, being ſeparated from it by a ſtrait, cal 
led the Windward Paſſage ;, and is. 450 miles long, 
and 150 broad. In the middle are mountains well 
| | EE . planted 
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planted with foreſt-trees. The low grounds produce 


d | 2 P 0 5 
e * ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caſſaya- 
Jule Wroot. The Spaniards, in conquering this iſland, are 


id to have cut off three millions of natives. The 
French finding the iſland thin of inhabitants, took: 
roſe ion of rhe weſtern and northern parts; but had 
no legal title till 2697, when the weſtern half of the 
iland was ceded to them by the treaty of Reſwyk. 
The ſugar in the weſtern diviſion is ſaid to yield the 
French L. 200,000 Sterling yearly, and the indigo, 
zbout half that ſum. The number of the people in the 
land is computed at 30,000 whites, and 100,090 
negroes and mulattoes. The chief towns belonging 
to the Spaniards are, St Domingo, the reſidence of 
the Spaniſh governour, and Conception de la Vege. 
The chief of the French towns. are, Petit Guavas, 
Logane, Port Lewis, and Cape Francois. The French, 


ewis, 


de la 


)WN, * 


tween 


en e two ſmall iflands, Tortugas on the north, and 
long, ¶racca on the ſou bn. „„ 
cious, . 3. Porto Rico lies 54 miles eaſt of Hiſpaniola; 
hage- ind is 120 miles long and 60 broad. The Spani- 
rn to rds, in ſubduing this ifland, are ſaid to have cut off 
ple off do, ooo natives, The number of its preſent inhabi- 


ants is not above 10,000. The produce of the ifs 


runs 2 
theſe and is ſugar, ginger, cotton, caſſia, maſtic, oranges,. 
oduceMemons, ſalt, and hides. The capital is Porto Rico, 
bacco, er St John, ſituated on the north ſide of the iſland, on. 
;-pep- ſinall iſle joined to the continent by a cauſeway... This, 
ny ins the reſidence of the Spaniſh governour, and a bi- 
hands liop's lee, . e | at 3 
conſi lo the eaſt of Porto Rico is a cluſter of 12 ſmall 


zot af 


es, craggy and uninhabited, belonging to Spain,, 
and ol 5 


led the Virgin Iſlands, . n 
4. Jamaica lies 100 miles ſouth: of Cuba, and 70 
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miles nes weft of Hiſpaniola, is of an oval form, being | 
t, ca- miles long, and about 60 miles broad. The: 1 
long, lands are divided by a ridge of ſteep rocks tums. 1 
s welle del by the frequent earthquakes in a ſurpriſin, man- . 


ert 


f 
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ner upon one another. Theſe rocks; tho' contain. 


ing very little ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with = 
a variety of trees, nouriſhed by the rains, or the miſts 
which continually brood on the mountains. On each T: 
fide of the great range there is a number of ſmaller and 
hills, on which coffee grows in great abundance. The twix 
natives were extirpated in a cruel manner by the Spa Leen 
niards, who kept poſſeſſion of this iſland upwards oi iſlan 
160 years, till Oliver Cromwell took it, and annexed Han 
it to the Britiſh dominions in 1656. Port Royal wall 
formerly the capital, which was ' deſtroyed by a 
earthquake in 1692. This iſland produces the man St T. 
chineel tree, mahogany, palms, cocoa- trees, dying Saba, 
woods, ſugar, chocolate, oranges, lemons, citrons Euſta 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, falt, ginger, pimento, guaiz Ang 
cum, china- root, ſarſaparilla, caſia-fiſtula, tamarind St M 
and logwood. Among the animals are the land anꝗq St Ba 
fea turtle, and the alligator. The cattle bred in thi St Cr 
iſland are but few, and the horſes are very dear. Th St Ki 
annual exports from this iſland amount to 20,00 Barb: 
hogſheads of ſugar, 4000 puncheons of rum, 200 Nevis 
bags of cotton, beſide a vaſt quantity of molaſſes, pi Ante, 
mento, and, ginger. The number of whites amoun Mont 
to 60,000, and the blacks to 120,000. The Britiſſi Deſc: 
ſend hither all the neceſſaries and luxuries of life, f Guad 
the inhabitants have nothing of their own but cotton Marig 
coffee, tropical fruits, ſpices, and the commoditiꝗ Marti 
already mentioned. The profits on European good Birba 
are great, unleſs when the market is overſtocked. 0 Domi 
ſuch occaſions thoſe who can afford to ſtore the St Vin 
goods, and wait for a better market, are great gain St Lu 
ers. The governour and council are appointed by til Gran: 
King; and the repreſentatives, or members of aſſe Grana 
By, by the freeholders. The governour's ſtanding | Tobag 
ary is L. 2500 Sterling; the aſſembly vote him 
much more. The Jews contribute a large ſum. 4 Ang 
- *which, with the perquiſites of his office, amount long n 


about I. 10, 000 Sterling yearly. -. » 
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| twixt the Virgin Iſlands and Martinico, are called 


| Handi. 28 '» 


Handl. | ©, Chief Towns, 

St Thomas, Daniſh, „ 

Baba,, | | To . 

Euſtatia, : Dutch, : | - g FE: 
Anguilla, | A 
St Martin, 

St Bartholomew, | 

St Croix, or Santa Crus, | 

St Kit's, or St Chriſtopher's | Baſſeterre. 

Barbuda, e 5 
Nevisg: |: 5. 555 * 14 
Antego, . St John's. {A 
Montſerrat, | | | #1 
Deſeada, „ EIN 1 
Guadalupe,  . ] Baſſeterre. by! 
Marigalante, 5 . 
Martinico, Port-Royal, St Pierre; [3 | 
Barbadoes, Bridge - Town. | 1 w | 
Dominica, x TS 14 
St Vincent, MN 
dt Lucia, 1 
Granada, | 0 
Granadillos, Ef 
Tobago, * 1 


Anguilla, or Snake and, 1s ſo called, beten a 
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v. Tux CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 


The Carribbee iſlands are divided into the leeward 
and windward iſlands. All the iſlands that lie be- mw 


n 
RRC 
* be ba 


Leeward Mands ; but Martinico, Granada, and the N 
iſlands ſituated betwixt them, are called Windward 66 


A 


long narrow tract ot land, winding and twiſting like 
Guat animal ; and is about 20 miles long and 10' 


3556 The gan EE. rave 


broad. The Engliſh planted this land” in the year 


1650. It abounds. with cattle ; produces. ſome to. 
bacco, but not much ſugar z and has not many inha- 


bitants; + 
St Martin, St ee Santa 7 0 Deſeada, 


and Marigalante, were French iflands ; the laſt of 
which, namely Marigalante, upon the reduction of | 


Guadalupe i in 1759, ſubmitted to the Britiſh govern. 
ment. The other four iſlands are ſmall and incons 
_ fiderable, having few or no inhabitants. 

St Chriſtopher's, commonly by the failors called 
St Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 degrees, weſt longitude, and 
17 degrees north latitude, and is about 20 miles long, 
and 7 broad. It has its yame from the famous Chri. 
topher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the Spani- 
ards. This nation, however, abandoned it as un- 
worthy of their attention; and in 1626 it was ſettled 
dy the French and Engliſh conjunctly, but entirely 
ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides cotton, 


ginger, and the tropical fruits, it annually produces 


10,000 hogſheads of ſugar. The whites are compu- 
ted at 0000, and the Negroes at 36,000, 
Barbuda is fertile, has a good road for ſhipping, 
| but no direct trade with England. The inhabitants, 
amounting to 1500, are chiefly employed in huſband- 
ry, and raifing freih proviſions for the uſe of the 


neighbouring «les. 


Nevis and Montſerrat, two ſmall iſlands, lying be- 
| tween St Chriſtopher” s and Antegua, neither of them 


exceeding 18 miles in circumference, and computed. 
each to contain 5000 whites, and 10,000 ſlaves. The 


fo'l is light and ſandy, but extremely Os and the 


principal export is ſugar. 


Antege was planted: by.the Engl liſh 5 in 1636, ts 
ef a circular form, and about 20 mites broad; and 
produces yearly about 16,000 hogſheads of ſugar, be- 


indes ſome ginger, cotton, pine- apples, and plantain. 


The inhabitants are about 5000 whites and 20, ooo. 
Angus 


negrocs. * are very {earce of freſh vater 
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Indies, and its capital St John's, which, before the 
fire 1769, was large and wealthy, is the ordinary 
{eat of the Governour of the Leeward Iſlands. 
Guadalupe is a large ifland. about 66 miles long 
and 33 broad, very fertile, producing yearly 40, ooo 


ger, &c. This iſland belongs to France, and was 
planted in 1632. The Britiſh reduced it by force of 


arms in 1759, but it was reſtored by them to the 


led French by the peace in 1763. 


. 


and Martinico is a large iſland, about 60 miles long, 
ng, and 30 broad. It is well watered, and very fertile, 
ri. producing annually 60 or 70,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 
ani- beſides rum, indigo, cocoa, cotton, pimento, ginger, 
un- aboes, and coffee. This iſland can muſter. 10, ooo mi- 
tled litia, beſides 40 or 50,000 negroes. But, notwith- 
rely ſtanding this, it was taken by the Britiſh troops and 
ton, ll kailors, under General Monkton and Admiral Rod- 
aces Wl ney, in February 1762; but it was given back at the 


pu- WW treaty of peace. It is the reſidence of the Goyernour- 


| of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. 5 

ng, WF Barbadoes is the moſt eaſterly of all thè Carribbees, 
nts,, nd ſituated in 59 degrees weſt longitude, and 13 
nd- degrees north latitude. It is 21 miles in length, and 


the iin breadth. The Engliſh firſt arrived here in 


1025, and found it entirely deſert and uninhabited. 


be- The trees were fo large, and of a wood ſo hard and 


em  iubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could 
ned dear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſub- 


The litence. By unremitting perſeverance, however, 


_e they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport ; 


ng iſlands, they obliged them to. cultivate cotton, 
ndigo, tobacco, and ſugar. Theſe commodities ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that in 1676, that is 50 years after the 
firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh in the iſland, the whites 
Mounted to 50,000 3 and the flaves to 100,005 3 

. „ ih 
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Antigua has one of the beſt harbours in the Weſt 


hogſheads of ſugar, beſides rum, cotton, indigo, gin- 


ad having ſeized upon the Indians of the neighbour. 
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| 5 Po tifully 


and 4oo fail of ſhips, one with another, of 150 tons, WM this it 
were employed in the trade of Barbadoes. Since north 
that time it has been on the decline, which is owing Wl Britair 
partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, Tob 
and partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the neigh. WM tlemen 
bouring ifles. The rapital is Bridgetown, where the 32 mul 
governour reſides, whoſe employment is ſaid to be tuated 
worth L. g oO per annum. 15 remark 
Dominica, ſituated in 16 degrees north latitude, ¶ ducing 
and in 62 weft longitude, is near 28 miles in length, dies; 
and 13 in breadth. The ſoil is thin and better adap- WI peace c 
ted to the rearing of coffee than ſugar. The French 1783. 
have always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe it muſt 8t J 
cut off their communication in time of war between WM 2nd in 
Martinico and Guadalupe, but they were obliged to WM length, 
cede it to us by the laſt treaty of peace. We have WI proctuce 
Hitherto derived little commercial benefit from this St T. 
conqueſt, which is formed into a government by i- Ind 18 
lelf; and Prince Rupert's bay, being one of the molt ence; 
capacious in the Weſt Indies, is declared a irce 46 
rc. | 8 5 „ droa * 
St Vincent, ſituated in 13 degrees north latitude, prov. 
and in 61 degrees weſt longitude; is about 24 miles ſugar, 7 
in length, and 18 in breadth, extremely fruitful, be- tolerable 
ing a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt pro- their py 
per ſoil for raiſing of ſugar. Indigo thrives here rede fr. 
markably well; but this article is leſs cultivated than with me 
formerly, throughout the Weſt Indies. St Vincent life, 

' chiefly inhabited by the Caribbean Indians, and; : 
many fugitives from Barbadoes, and the other iſlands is 
are now numerous, and have many villages whcr$ 1 
they are ſaid to live well. ” The 

Granada and the Granadines, is fituated in 12 de B 2 f 
grees north latitude, and in 62 degrees weſt long! 4 t 
tude, have a ſoil extremely proper for producing Ig 9" 
the Weſt Indian commodities, and promiſe to becom 2 


flouriſhing ſettlements. Granada has a lake on th 
top of a hill on the middle of the iſland which r | 
Je | _ tifully 


Ys | | 
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fully ſupplies it _ water, The full property of. 
this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the 
north called the Grenadines were confirmed to Great 
Britain by the late treaty of peace. ' 
Tobago, the moſt ſoutherly of all the Britiſh f. ſots 
tlements in America (except Falkland iſlands) is about 
32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. Tho' ſi- 
tuated in 11 degrees north latitude, the climate is not 
remarkably hot. It has a fruitful ſoil, capable of pro- 


"ns, 
nce 
ing 
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5 gh- 
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0 be 


ade, Wl ducing every. thing that is raiſed in the Weſt In- 
oth, Wl dies; and it was yielded up to great Britain by the 
day. Wl peace of 1763 but reſtored to France by the peace 


ench 1783. 


muſt . St Lucia, fituated” in 14 degrees north latitude, 
veen {I nd in 61 degrees weſt longitude, is 23 miles in 
-4 to! length, and 12 in breadth. The ſoil is rich, and 
have produces excellent timber. 


this 
by its! 
moſt] 

free 


St Thomas, fituated in 64 . weſt longitude, 
and 18 north latitude, about 15 miles in circumfer- 
ence 3 and St Croix or Santa Cruz, lying in the 
neighbourhood of St Thomas, 30 miles long, and 12 
broad, are both poſſeſſed by the Danes, and ſo well 


tude, inproved as to produce annually 3000 hogſheads of 
miles ugars and other commodities of the Weſt Indies in 
1, be. wlerable plenty. In time of war, privateers bring in 
t pro- their prizes here for ſale; and a great many veſſels 


trade. from hence along the Spaniſh main, and return 


re re- 

than vith money in ſpecie or bars, and valuable merchan- . 
___ ﬀ die. | ; 

3, and ; | 

lands 42 „„ | 

where VI. The LITTLE ANTILLES. 

12 de The Little Antilles, called alſo the Mend lands, 
longi le off the coaſt .of Terra Firma; whereof ſome be- 
ing a long to Spain, Some to the French, ſome are unin- 
com habited, and ſome belong to the Dutch, 1. The 


| Spaniſh iſlands are, Trinidad, . Cubagua, 
A - and 


on th 


z ple 
hl | 
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and Orchilla. 2. The French iſlands are, Cayenne, 
and Tortuga. 3. 'The uninhabited iſlands are, Blan- 
co, Roca, and Aves. 4. The Dutch iſlands are, 
Bonaire, Curaſſou, and Aruba. Theſe Dutch iſlands 
are not very valuable in themſelves, but, as was for- 
merly obſerved, they are well ſituated for carrying on 


the profitable trade which the Dutch have with Ter. | 


ra Firma, or the Spaniſh Main ; particularly with the 
country and town called Caraccas, | in me province 
Venezula. 


The Spaniards have a few iſlands near r Porto-bello, 


viz. Golden iſland, Ifle of Fines, Samballas iſles, and 
Baſtimentos iſles. 

In the Pacific ocean, under the Equator, 400 miles 
welt of Peru, are a cluſter of iſles, called the Gallipa- 
go iſlands. The other iſlands in the the Pacific ocean, 
and South ſea, have already been deſcribed. 


Beſides the countries hitherto deſcribed, there are 
a great many whoſe coaſts only have been diſcovered; 


and theſe are called Unknown lands; of which ſome 
lie towards the North Pole, and ſome towards the 
South Pole. 


The Unknown lands towards the North Pole are, | 
1. Nova Zembla. 2. Spirgbergon. Js nne | 


The land of Jeſſo. 

| The Unknown lands towards the South: Pole, are, 
1. New Guinea, 2. Papos land. 3. New Britain, 

4. New Holland. 5. Carpentaria, 6. Solomon's 

_ Hland, 7. Terra de Spirito. 8. New Zealand. 9s 
. Hoorenſe iſland. - 10. Cocos iſland, 11. Traitor's 
iſland. 12. Davis-land, already taken notice of. 
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